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PREFACE. 



It is the prevailing disposition of the 
times to consider every thing which has 
been long established as not merely ca- 
pable of amendment, but as absolutely 
requiring reform ; and in that unlimited 
toleration which it is the boast of this 
country to extend to all religious opi- 
nions, it was not to be expected that the 
Established Church should altogether 
escape the influence of such a feeling. 
There are, indeed, many persons who 
openly avow their opinion that she, in 
every way, stands in need of a great and 
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VI - PREFACE. 

extensive reformation ; and others, who, 
looking to the increasing numbers of 
those that separate themselves from her 
communion, (though it may be doubted 
whether this increase be, at present, 
greater in proportion than the increase 
of the general'population,) would consider 
her as no longer entitled to the distinction 
of a National Churchy and would, there- 
fore, withhold from her all that suplport 
whicb-i^ has been accustomed to derive 
from the civil government of the coun- 
try ; either with the view of substituting 
some other form of doctrine and worship, 
or of doing away with every religious 
establishment whatever. 

Whether an established religion be, or 
be not, necessary to the existence of a 
well regulated state, is not the object of 
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the author's enquiry in this little volume. 
That qu^tion he considers to have been 
Idng since settled by higher authoriti^ 
than his own. All that he now aims at, 
is to examine whether, among the religious 
opinions entertained by the principal 
classes of those who dissent from the Es- 
tablished Church, there be any other 
system of belief, or any other form of 
doctrine and worship, more consonant 
with a fair interpretation of Holy Writ, 
and more conducive to the moral and 
religious improvement of mankind .(the 
great object of every dispensation of the 
Divine will,) than that adopted by the 
Church of England. If he has succeeded 
in showing that, amidst these varying 
opinions, no such superior system or 
form of worship can be found, his main 
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end is an&wered. For this purpose he 
has made a simple story, in many of its 
parts founded on truth, the medium 
through which high and momentous 
points of doctrine are brought under 
familiar discussion, with a view of gain- 
ing, more particularly, the attention of 
those who would fly from works of a 
professedly serious and theological na- 
ture ; and he indulges a hope, that such 
an attempt to beguile his readers into a 
consideration of matters intimately con- 
nected both with their present temporal, 
and future eternal, welfare, may be the 
means of leading them on to the prose- 
cution of a deeper and more enlarged 
enquiry into these most important sub- 
jects. 
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THE SOLDIER, 

It fell to my lot to sustain the misfortune of 
losing my parents at an early stage of my life, 
and though at that period I was little sensible 
of the calamity, every succeeding year brought 
with it a poignancy which increased until I ar- 
rived at maturity, when, as I began to feel my in- 
dependence, it forsook me, and finally left upon 
my mind a sensation of indifference towards 
myself, and a disinclination to sympathize with 
the feelings of others. In comparing my situa- 
tion and circumstances with those around me, I 
found a void that I could not fill. There was 
a chasm caused by the breakihg up of filial and 
parental affection that nothing^C now connected 
with me, could close ; and the happiness in which 
I saw others placed with regard to their relatives, 
and the strong interest which each of these seem- 
ed to feel inthe concerns of the others, created 
a disappointment that rankled in my heart, and 
at length produced the evil passion of envy, 
ultimately terminating in misanthrrpy. At 
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4 THE SOLDIER. 

school, I believe, though not looked upon as a 
good-natured boy, I was never Qonsidered a dull 
one ; indeed, I took delight in acquiring a mental 
superiority over those, who, in other respects 
i^peared to be more happy than myself, and I 
had the satisfaction of frequently hearing my 
talents envied, though not so often as my unso- 
cial and gloomy spirit contemned; In this man- 
ner I passed my boyhood, neither loving, nor 
beloved, for I had nothing in my disposition to 
excite a£Pection, and there were none whose 
kindness to me prompted even a feeling of re- 
gard. A promise had been long given by an 
old friend of my father, who was a man in 
power, that if my inclination led me to the 
church, I should be provided with a living. 
This induced my easy guardians to grant an al- 
lowance from my small patrimony for the pur- 
pose, and I was placed in the University, where 
my unsocial habits induced me to become dili- 
gent, that I might have a pretence for avoiding 
society, and that I might better inspire those 
with respect who were inclined to ti*6at my man- 
ners with contempt ; and many were the in- 
stances in which I made myself dreaded by the 
scomer, and to be courted even by the wise. 
Here, however, after a residence of two years, 
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THE SOLDIER. 5 

my views suddenly changed. There was too 
much sameness in a student's pursuits at College 
to captivate me. I bad no ties to bind me to 
the quietness of a domestic life, and my nature 
had asperities wbich collision and contact with 
the world could only rnb down ; so, as the 
armies of England were now encamped on the 
fields of Spain, I resolved to join them. To this 
effect I wrote to my guardians, who, after some 
feeble attempts to turn me from my purpose, at 
length acquiesced, and a commission was pro* 
cured for me in one of the Foot Regiments, 
which I was immediately ordered to join. No 
sooner had I got on board the transport, and 
cleared the channel, than a new light seemed to 
break upon my mind : I breathed more freely, 
-— the scene was new and fresh, — I had fallen 
in among men of enterprize and courage, and 
their spirit seemed to possess me. This was, 
however, only a fit of intoxication, the effect 
of a succession of novelties upon a young mind, 
which^ after the first impression^ required a 
greater and more powerful stimulant to pro- 
duce it. After a little time I was avoided as 
one whose spirit was uncongenial ; whose dispo- 
sition as^milated not with others, and I was left 
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6 THE SOLDIER. 

a prey to an inward reflection, feeding itself upon 
the wayward thoughts of a dissatisfied and dis- 
comforted mind. From these gloomy fits of ab- 
straction, I was at length roused upon entering 
at midnight the mouth of the Tagus, and sur- 
veying by a cloudless moon the churches, pal- 
aces, convents, and houses, mingled together 
above the eye, reflecting both a double light and 
casting a double shade from their snow-white 
walls ; it was, however, after the sun had risen 
that these noble objects appeared in greater 
beauty, when 

<< Lo f Cintra's glorioos Eden intervdnes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ah me ! what hand can pencil guide, or pen 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Thro' views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates. 

Who to the awe-struck world unlock'd Elysian gates ? 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd, 
The cork trees hoar that clothe the craggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies embrowh'd, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of th* unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow branch below 
Mix'd in one mighty scene with varied beauty glow/* 
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As soon as I landed, I was ordered to join 
the reserve of the army, where, for a length of 
time, in common with others, I underwent that 
necessary probation of drill and exercise without 
which^I was unqualified to consider myself a 
soldier, or to enter upon the duties of that cal- 
ling. From the tedium of elementary prepara- 
tion, however, I was in due course of time eman- 
cipated, and sent up further into the country to 
join my regiment, when I was at once launched 
into the ocean of military life, in which, from the 
necessity of continual intercourse with otiiers, 
good fellowship and obliging demeanour became 
in some measure unavoidable to me ; and at the 
same time the novelties of my station in addition 
to those which broke in upon me on all sides, 
from the differences of manner and appearance 
of the people of the country, had the effect of 
softening the asperities of my nature, and led 
me to look upon mankind in a different point of 
view, from that in which I had ever before re- 
garded them. The relative difference of situa- 
tion between myself and my associates here, and 
in England, was also less striking. We were 
all on the same level in outward circumstances, 
— we had each to encounter nearlv the same in- 
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8 THE SOLDIER. 

conveniences, —rank served to separate us more 
in the estimation of the common soldier than in 
our own, — we had all the same interest, — the 
same ardour and spirit, — the same common 
enemy to oppose, -» the same reputation to 
maintain, — the same glory to pursue. 

Perhaps the charm by which I was bound at 
this time, arose from the constant exercise of 
body and mind. In one village to day, in an* 
other to morrow — now exposed to the incon- 
veniences and toil of a forced march, ending the 
day in privation and fatigue ; and the next, ex- 
periencing all the kindness and hospitality thai 
simplicity could give, or the comfort and luxuiy 
that wealth could administer — scowled at by the 
captive enemy at one moment, smiled upon by the 
assiduous native at the next — wishing to proceed, 
and longing to tarry — now sitting by the side 
of a kindred soul, whom chance bad given to be 
a friend, and now bending over the same whUe 
writhing in the agonies of death, whom the same 
chance was on the point of taking away. Such 
is the misery, yet such is the delight of cam- 
paigning; and, in this manner did I go nearly 
through the whole of the peninsular war, ex- 
periendng all the extremes of privation and 
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pleasure to which the soldier, daring active waiv 
jfitfe, is contmually exposed. I had parchasecl 
my lieutenancy while in Spain, and a company 
previous to the battle of Waterloo, where, to 
ocnnpensate the tortures of a long-opened wound, 
I gained an empty brevet, and on my regiment 
being disbanded, was left upon the shoals and 
shallows of a half pay, from which I, for some 
time, vainly struggled to push off into the deep 
but contracted channel of employment But 
having no friend both able and willing to assist 
me, nor any other means of interest, I was ne- 
cessarily laid on the shelf, neglected and for- 
gotten. Possessed of a little military rank, and 
some few medals, to wear which (such is the 
anomaly of refined feelings) would only expose 
me to the chaige of vanity, and pei^aps to the 
sneers of the scomer, I now gave way to my 
former feelings. Life presented no variety — 
soeiety required a courtship I could never con- 
descend to pay -*- the little credit I had gained, 
was not kndwn, or, if known, was disr^arded — 
my income was curtailed: I saw others not 
nM>re than my equals, honoured and rewarded, 
and with a mind soured by disappointment and 
chagrin, I relapsed into the state front which 
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10 HUB 80LDIEH* 

hope, ardour, zeal, and the love of glory bad, 
for a time, roused me ; and retiring from the 
world, I had recourse to books for the only oc- 
cupation that could keep the resentments of 
disappointment in check. The better to indulge 
my feelings, and to give way to the spleen 
kindled by the disgusts of life, I took up such 
works as, while they afforded me the most con- 
genial amusement, encouraged the hatred that 1 
now unnaturally entertained against my own 
species. Voltaire, from the thorough acquaint- 
ance I had gained of the French language, I 
read, not only with avidity, but with such a 
malicious retention of memory, as made all the 
master-strokes of his hatred to God or Man 
familiar to me. From Voltaire I resorted to 
Hume, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon, and finally to 
Godwin and Paine, until I rose a complete, 
though not an avowed, infidel. I had frequently 
heard it declared, that no man in the fair pos- 
session of his senses could really be an Atheist; 
but this was a character which, firom resentment 
of imaginary wrongs, wrongs that I could not 
substantiate, and dared not proclaim, and from 
the false and wicked pride of singularity, I had 
now brought myself to believe that I exclu- 
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sively maintained. In support of my new tenets, 
I added to the fallacious reasoning which iny 
reading had supplied, every other power of ar- 
gument of which I was master. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I brought myself into an established 
conviction of the truth of Atheism, before I was 
attacked with a bodily disorder, which afflicted 
me for a considerable time, and in so severe a 
manner, that I began to conceive it impossible 
to survive it. As I had scarcely any friends 
and but few acquaintances, and was now unable 
\o read, I was necessarily left to a long and deep 
reflection upon my dangerous state, during which 
my mind was gradually brought by a train of 
consequences to revolt from the idea of that 
annihilation to which, upon my own principles, 
my body was liable. I saw that it was natural 
for man to cling to life, and this adherence to 
vitality seemed to me at first to be owing to the 
dread of parting with a thing that was to die for 
ever ; for i^ as some affirmed, it were better to 
live hereafter than at present, why not secure 
the future good by pressing forward from the 
first to th(B second and better state? But upon 
more mature consideration I saw, and felt, also, 
that a hope was seated at the bottom of my heart 
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12 TB£ SOLDIER. 

which rested on the basis of another state of 
existence, as a state of immortality and repoae : 
an immortality which was to be inferred from 
the fitcuhies and endowments of the mind ; and 
a repose to which the mind seemed naturally, 
as it were^ to look as the only balm for the va- 
rious disappointments, vexations, and sorrows 
of a busy, agitated, and transient life. Besides 
this, I could not, upon my own principles, now 
see how mankind, without a hope of futurity, 
essentially differed from the brute creation, if 
death were to be the final ^nd of both ; for, as 
Lord Bacon observes, — *^ if man be not aldn 
to God by his spirit, he Ls akin to the beasts by 
his body." These reflections while they in- 
creased my sickness by the anxieties ^ey occa* 
sioned, only led me further in the field of 
investigation. Here I found myself stretched 
upon a bed of sickness, unable to make those 
bodily and mental exertions that I had, at all 
previous times in a state of health, so easily ef* 
fected at my will. I found, as I anxiously 
awaited the return of day to relieve the tedium 
of a sleepless night, that by observation of the 
heavenly bodies, I could calculate upon the 
coming dawn to the greatest nicety of time: 
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for while thus extended on my couch, the moon 
in unclouded splendour would not unfreqnently 
throw her light into my apartment ; and as I 
r^noved the obstructions to the passage of her 
beams, she would cast them on my face, inviting 
me to gaze upon her, as she rode through the 
dai'k blue expanse of heaven, *^ studded and 
i^n^d with unnumbered stars. Gradually 
gliding from one pane of my window to another, 
as I watched her from my pillow, her motion 
became the subject of my contemplation. I had 
read something of Newton, and enough to con^ 
vince me that the ebb and flow of the sea were 
occasioned by lunar influence. I remembered, 
also, that the eclipses of this luminary, and 
those of the sun too, were capable of being calcu^ 
lated to the utmost exactness ; and, said I, if 
thus it be that these wondrous orbs are duly 
regulated in their motions, and are balanced by 
the counteraction of powers in the void sether, 
and all this in so precise a manner that the 
period of their revolution can be ascertained to 
a secoind of time, and their orbits most aocu- 
ratdy marked and measured, the band of an 
over-ruling designer is manifest. These con- 
siderations I had fiurmerly suppressed whenever 
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they were rising in my mind, not caring- to 
girapple with difficulties which I had a desire to 
believe were either imaginary, or were no real 
obstacles in the way of my disbelief. From the 
regulated course of the moon I was led to a 
further contemplation of the sun, and thence to 
his fructifying influences upon the vegetable 
world ; and here, I could not fail to observe 
that the same seed uniformly produced the same 
herb ; and that the same tree as invariably put 
forth the same leaves, the same blossom, the 
same fruit These were not the effect of for- 
tuitous circumstances, — not the effect of chaotic 
matter and motion, but the combined result of a 
prescribed, though secret, code of laws, by 
which the natural government of the universe 
was regulated. These, and a variety of simi- 
lar reflections, now brought me to see that I 
had-hitherto been arguing upon secondary, and 
not primary causes, — that my system, if sys- 
tem it could be called, was founded on obstinate 
pride rather than upon actual investigation and 
truth, — that it carried with it a thousand diffi^^ 
culties, difficulties accompanied by a pressure of 
mental anxiety and distress from which Atheism 
could offer no alleviation. These things served 
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but to increase my malady* The fever that 
burnt me outwardly was answered by another 
raging more fiercely within,, while both threat- 
ened my frame with a speedy dissolution. I 
could not avoid that suffering which had hitherto 
baffled all the skill of the physician. In the 
hour of extreme debility and expected death, 
nature constrained me to invoke the name of 
God, — constrained me to call in the aid of a 
supreme Being whose existence I was thus, at 
length, forced to admit, and a conviction of 
whose over-ruling Providence I could no longer 
resist ; for arguments, tangible, sensible argu- 
ments laid hold upon me, and I felt a degree of 
relief, never before experienced, in yielding to 
them, and acknowledging a Power which in 
honest truth I must confess, I had ever felt, 
though I had exerted every nerve and faculty, of 
mind to counteract the inward impression : and, 
while I acknowledged, I bowed myself in men- 
tal prostration to a God, the God of Nature ! 
I now gained a composure such as I had never 
previously enjoyed: the crisis of my disorder 
was past, and I gradually, though slowly, re- 
covered. As soon as I could resume my 
studies, I began to investigate my new creed, 
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and foiuid c^ven now, though sickness of body 
and depression of mind were rapidly leaving 
me, that my former notions were indefensible, 
and that I had been brought to a sounder per- 
ception of the truth in this newly settled belief 
of a Ood — a Supreme ;^ing whose providence 
was seen in every operation and contrivance of 
nature; the universe and all that were in it 
presenting a book, on every page of which his 
existence was inscribed in characters clear and 
large; and, with the poet, I riqpturously ex- 
claimed, 

<^ Thou, Nature, art my God, and by thy laws 
My services are bound." 

In my former principles there wete many 
points that I had not the honesty to investigate, 
apprehensive of a defeat and of the failure of 
a doctrine which, in spite of myself, I would 
fidn have believed true; for, as Lord Bacon has 
remarked, '* Hie Scriptures declare that ^ the 
foci, hath said in his heart, there is no God :' 
he hath said it rather than believed it ; for none 
deny there is a God but those for whom it 
D^keth that there were none ;'-^ but now the 
case was altered. I was not, however, yet dis^ 
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posed to assent to any thing in the shape of 
revelation, or to carry my belief beyond that of 
the existence of some such over-ruling Provi* 
dence ; — the writings of Hume, Gibbon, and 
Bolingbroke now became my favourite study* 
The Bible, indeed, I Imd never read, nor had 
I ever from childhood received any religious im- 
pressions ; and this, I conceived^ far from being 
a matter of regret, or a disadvantage to me, gave 
me a liberty of thought possessed by few, un« 
shackled as I was by early prejudices. Con* 
siderable portions of the sacred volume had 
centimes been thrown in the way of my read- 
ing by the authors who quoted from it to con- 
trovert its truth or to expose its pretensions; 
but Paine had given me such a disgust, from his 
detail of the absurdities and horrors with which 
he represented it to abound, that I wanted 
courage to take it up ; and I almost, as it were» 
instinctively shrunk from it, regarding it with 
the same abhoiTence that a man does the viper 
ready to spend its virulence and its venom upon 
him. My aim, indeed, was not to enter at all 
upon the question of the existence or non-ex- 
istence of a revelation from Heaven, but to 
satisfy myself that all the evidences which had 
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been adduced in favour of the sacred character 
of the Bible were defective, and, consequently, 
that the book itself had no claim to a divine 
ori^nal. My opinions were strengthened daily. 
I saw that the Deity, to use the language of 
those who were opposed to me, sent his rain 
equally upon the good and the wicked ; that in 
every thing he showed himself the lover of 
man, full of goodness, justice, and mercy ; and 
that he gave not to one what, under the same 
circumstances, he denied to another. I con- 
sidered, therefore^ that the circumstance of his 
having selected, as was represented, one people 
to be the peculiar object of his favour, was a 
partiality that could not be ascribed to a God of 
justice ; and that the notion of his assigning a 
future state of semi-deification, as it may be 
called, to some few, to the exclusion of the 
larger number, was neither reconcileable to a 
God of all power, nor to a God of all mercy ; 
and that the dogma of life being a state of trial 
in which a patient and stubborn endurance of 
bodily and mental distress was the purchase of 
a state of glory, was one utterly inconsistent 
with the goodness of him who made the sun to 
shine on all alike, and caused the corn and the 
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herb to grow equally for the poor and wicked 
as for the rich and wise. The effect of these 
reflections produced in my mind the conviction, 
that a divine revelation was, with respect to 
man, a thing so utterly improbable as to amount 
to an impossibility ; for such evidences in sup- 
port of what was called Revelation, as had fallen 
under my notice, were not only weak and in- 
conclusive, but so clogged with difficulties as to 
baffle all reasoning upon the subject; and, 
moreover, it appeared to me that even if the 
improbabilities as to the existence of Revelation 
were fewer, there were so many systems whose 
exclusive truth was supported by equally zealous 
adherents to the cause of each, that the only 
conclusion to be drawn from them was, that 
they were all of them so many impostures upon 
the credulity of the world: and in addition to 
all this, that the thing itself was altogether 
unnecessary, as the reason implanted by the 
Deity in the mind of man was a sufficient guide 
to him in all matters in which he was inter- 
ested. * 



• See these different grounds examined and ably con- 
troverted by Faber in his " Difficulties of Infidelity." 
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Thus convinced, and thus fortified in my 
conviction, I no longer concealed my sentiments 
from those into whose company I chanced to 
&11, but boldly advocated my principles upon 
every occasion that ofiered itself. This had the 
effect of reducing the number of my acquaint- 
ances : a number, indeed, small enough before, 
but it now became considerably less ; for, if my 
disposition was not such as to encourage others 
to cultivate my friendship, the avowal of my in- 
fidelity was more than sufficient to extinguish 
every disposition of this kind. This only stung 
me the more, and I adhered with greater per- 
tinacity to my newly established opinions. 

Thus separated from social intercourse, I 
meditated revenge by publishing to the world 
a treatise that should disunite the band that 
held sodety together, by exposing to ridi- 
cule the arguments upon which its reli- 
gious principles were built. I determined 
upon setting up the Oodof Nature in oppo- 
sition to the God of Revelation: but this 
intention was much sooner conceived than 
realized. To establish my position with effect, 
it was essential that I should become conversant 
with the best and ablest works of my opponents ; 
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and though, in the warmth and feeling with 
which I entered on the enterprise, I thought 
myself in possession of an artillery that might 
storm the strongest holds of the enemy with 
every chance of success, I soon found the work 
greater than I had contemplated. I met with 
warriors better practised, and longer inured to 
combat, than myself; warriors equipped at all 
points, and upon whose armour the puny shafts 
of my bow, and the intemperate wieldings of 
my sword, made no impression. 

The more I reflected, the more I was con- 
vinced of my own insufficiency; — the more my 
arguments were exposed to the light, the less 
cogent did they appear. I had clearly and satis- 
factorily deduced from the operations of Nature 
the existence of a God ; — a God cnnnipotent, 
for all things were in his power; a God of 
order, for beauty and harmony characterised 
his works ; -^ and beyond this I was at a statid. 
Nature, indeed, both proclaimed his existence, 
and showed his power, but it did not reveal the 
Being. . Whether he were a spiritualised light, 
or angelic power, or any other undefiqable 
essence I knew not from any thing that appeared 
before me; and so vague was aU conjecture 
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upon this sabject, that if I looked into the heathen 
world, I found scarcely any two persons, "^and, 
indeed, no two people, who had formed the 
same notion of him. I saw that Egjrpt, the 
most renowned, from all antiquity, for wisdooi, 
was so lost upon this great subject, that almost 
every animal, however ranking in creation 
beneath the dignity of Man, was advanced to 
the worship of the Godhead ; that Greece, the 
most enlightened of all countries, upheld the 
degrading impurities of a superstition brought 
from Egypt; that Rome, the mistress of the 
earth, added to those monstrous notions which 
had been bequeathed to her by both, others of 
her own imagination. And that, although some 
few of the most preeminent philosophers among 
them came to a conviction that their national 
system of religion was founded on error, and 
entertained a belief that there was one only 
Supreme Being, yet they could advance no 
forther, for every attempt to explain his nature 
bewildered their minds,* and the more they con- 
sidered the subject, the more obscure and dark 
it appeared to them. To say that there is 
a God of Nature is only bringing us to the 
point from whence we set out, liamely, that the 
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order, the operations, the harmony, and beauty 
of the works of Nature show that there is a 
Supreme Governor, but who and what this 
Governor is, whether self-existing from all eter- 
nity to eternity, or a being whose works are 
under the cognisance and controul of a yet 
superior order of beings, is a mystery, the depth 
of which the natural man can never fathom. 
The works of creation, therefore, though afford* 
ing incontestible evidence of a gracious Supreme 
Being, can give no further aidjn developing his 
divine nature. I, therefore, gave up the point, 
and proceeded to another, which I thought 
more tenable, and the more so, as all the 
anti-Christian writers of the present and former 
times rally around it. I had now recourse to 
the qualities and powers of the human mind ; 
which, though they were incapable of explain- 
ing the nature of God by the outward works of 
creation, were yet sufficient to lead to this con- 
clusion, that God was a God of Reason. 

In this new mode of en(!5[uiry, I observed that 
man is endued with qualities greatly superior to 
all the animal creation ; that he possesses, not 
indeed a pliysical and bodily, but a mental and 
rational, power by which he exercises a domi- 
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nion over all other creatures; and that this 
power of reason differs infinitely from that of 
instinct, which, differing in different animals, 
is so extremely limited as to be confined to a 
very narrow compass. The bird that sits upon 
her nest to give equal warmth to her eggs, dis- 
covers no difference between one of these and 
a lump of chalk that rudely resembles it; nor, 
if eggs different from her own be substituted, 
does she detect the deception ; and, what is still 
more striking, the young, when produced, will 
perform the peculiar acts, not of her that has 
given them life, but of her to whose species 
they belong, adhering to the peculiarities of 
the parent, without copying any of tlie habits 
of the nurse. Now, it is Reason that leads us 
to conceive from the miseries which many of 
the sons of men endure in a short and painful 
life, that another state of existence is to succeed 
the priesent; because, as the unknown God 
supplies man and beast with food, and clothes 
the habitable world with all things necessary 
for the support of both, showing clearly that he 
is a God of universal benevolence; if there 
were not such a future state, the inequality in 
the condition of mankind, one with another 
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would not only mflitate against this attribute of 
his goodness, but against that of his justice 
also; and without some such state his designs 
are inexplicable. We see the earth yielding 
fruit for the general service of mankind, the 
rain fertilizing, and the sun bringing ev^ry diing 
to maturity; and yet we perceive one man, and 
him, perhaps, wicked beyond other men,«njoymg 
far greater share, both of these and ^various other 
blessings and comforts of this life, than his more 
deserving brethren. Thus the Almighty Go- 
vernor of the universe would seem, in one 
instance, to be the God of all alike, and in 
the other to be partial and unjust; and from 
this difficulty the mind can escape only by look- 
ing forward to some future state in which all 
these inequalities may, and will be, corrected. 
Such was the train of my reflections, and I was 
confirmed in my conclusion by observing that 
the same had been the persuasion of all nations, 
both in a savage as well as in a civilized state. 
Considering that quality of Reason, therefore, 
by which I was led to this conclusion, to be the 
peculiar gift of the unknown God, I was 
brought to think and believe that the immor- 
tality of llie soul was the consolation and joy 

c 
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yielded to man by the God of Reason. But 
when I came to investigate the matter deeply, 
that I might the more firmly establish my own 
belief, and at the same time overturn the system 
of those who were opposed to my opinions, I 
found that, supposing our natural reason suf- 
ficient to prove all the attributes usually ascribed 
to the Deity (which I am now satisfied it is 
not), we yet could not proceed upon these data 
to explain his supreme nature; we could only 
argue from the lofliest conceptions of our own 
powers, and from these form some guess at 
those of a Being in all things superior to our- 
selves; but whether He were the original author 
and giver of all we possessed, mentally and bodily, 
or only an agent who, though himself marvel- 
lously great, was yet subordinate to another 
still greater, we could not determine. Again, 
supposing that the soul could be satisfactorily 
proved by reason capable of some better ex- 
istence hereafter, still reason could show no 
sure grounds for ascribing an immortality to the 
soul; for if a second state of existence were 
intended only to restore the balance of justice 
and goodness in respect of the divine dispens- 
ations during the period of lifci a limited 
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period was all, upon the mere principles of 
justice, that was necessary; and a period some- 
what more protracted w^is as much as any claims 
upon the Divine goodness could require : but 
as to a state of immortality, an existence to all 
eternity, the very notions of an immortality or 
eternity were such as never could have entered 
into the conceptions of the natural man. After 
due reflection, therefore, I found that my argu- 
ments, and those I had adduced from others, were 
untenable, and that none of them could furnish a 
finite capacity with materials for building up a 
knowledge of the nature of the infinite mind, 
or Godhead. How then (I reasoned with my- 
self) how then could these things have entered 
into the human mind, and have been recog- 
nised by heathens, and by those who deny any 
Ood but the God of Nature and Reason ? The 
answer to this question brought me over to the 
very opinion which it was my aim at setting out 
to over-rule. For I could arrive at no other con- 
clusion than this: that that nature and those 
attributes of God which are thus directly dedu- 
cible neither from reason nor from the works of 
creation, must have been implanted in the mind 
by some revelation from God himself^ a reve- 

c 2 
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latioQ made, in the first instance, to the com* 
mon parent of all mankind, and by him trans- 
mitted to those of his descendants who survived 
the general deluge, of which event I could not 
but acknowledge that all history and the form- 
ation of the globe itself gave the most indis- 
putable proofs. To the same source could I, 
after much deliberation and enquiry, trace the 
important and holy rite of sacrifice, common to 
almost every nation under heaven, and, as it 
should seem, coeval with man himself; and to 
some such source as this, I considered whatever 
there was of truth in the sentiments and writings 
of any of the ancient philosophers in respect of 
these points must be attributed ; and that in 
these matters they, merely by the unassisted 
powers of reason, could advance no further than 
we are now capable of doing. • 



* As to the discoveries of the most celebrated of Grecian 
sages, deducing the notions of a Supreme Being from 
nature and reason, and a state of immortality and rewards 
and punishments, all this, which is ascribed to their philo- 
sophy, may clearly be traced backward through the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians to the descendants of Deucalion, or 
Noah : and of those more brilliant conceptions attributed 
to Roman philosophers and the Sybilline oracles, it must be 
admitted, without doubt, that they were in possession of 
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Thus, then, like Lyttleton and West, though 
I sat down with the intention of disproving 
all this, by a simple and honest adherence to 
the plain dictates of conscience, and the clear 
unsophisticated conclusions of reason, I was 
forced into the belief of a divine revelation*; 
and this revelation I found not only to corre- 
spond with, but to receive support and incontro- 
vertible evidence from, the works of nature, the 
one completely and in all points harmonizing 
with the other. Having reached this point in 
the progress of investigation, and having been 
* carried onward by the force of truth, in spite of 
all my former prejudices, and the seductions of 
that sophistry, by which I had been misled, I 
became deeply interested in the pursuit, and at 
length was instigated to undertake a calm and 
sober consideration of the evidences for and 
against the .sacred volumis, and fairly and im- 
partially to examine whether it was, as so many 
held it to be, a work proceeding immediately 
from the Spirit of God, or merely a composition 



a book containing the adulterated fragments of the true 
prophecies. — See Bp. Horsley's Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathens. 
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of human wisdom. Conviction of its divine 
truth and inspiration was the result. Light 
flashed upon my mind in so strong and vivid a 
manner, that it was irresistible, and I became, 
certainly, a more firm believer, m the great 
work of revelation, in proportion to the degree 
of my former infidelity. Bent upon fixing 
more deeply the impression wrought upon my 
sense and feeling, I seized with avidity the 
sacred book itself, determined to make myself 
master of its contents : and that I might not, in 
any way, be prejudiced by the opinions of others^ 
I commenced reading it, without either note or 
comment ; — but I soon came to a clieck, for, 
ignorant of the customs and manners of early 
times, — ignorant of the style and manner of the 
ancientwriters,— at a loss how to unravel the brie- 
vity of chronicles that treated of circumstances^ 
persons, and things, of distant ages, and unable 
to divine the meaning of phrases which length 
of time and disuse had rendered obscure and 
unintelligible, I found myself utterly incapable of 
proceeding ; what I then experienced has since 
frequently been recalled to my mind by the ob- 
servation of the acute and learned Balguy : — • 
" To this delusive dream of human folly, 
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founded only on mistaken interpretations of 
Scripture, I answer in one word, — open your 
Bibles, — take the first page that occurs in 
either Testament, and tell me, without disguise, 
is there nothing in it too hard for your under- 
standing ? If you find all before you clear and 
ea^f you may thank God for giving you a pri* 
vilege which he has denied to so many thousand 
of sincere believers.'^ I collected, therefore, 
the most approved and standard commentators, 
as guides to carry me through the reading of 
the Old Testament; and, -for the New, that I 
might be biassed by the opinions, feelings, and 
prejudices of no sect or party, I took up the 
Greek text, accompanied by Parkhurst's and 
Schleusner's Lexicons, and, with these, in the 
course of a year, made myself conversant with 
the whole of the Lea: sacra. Finding, how^ 
ever, that I could not satisfactorily deduce a 
system of doctrines for my conduct and belief, 
I now resolved upon investigating the tenets of 
the leading sects of Christians among ourselves ; 
and as all my relatives and most of my former 
friends had professed the doctrines of the Esta- 
blishment, that I might be less biassed by the 
natural desire of associating my sentiments and 

c 4? 
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feelings with theirs, I thought it more just not 
to consider the principles and tenets of the 
Church, until I had weighed those of the chief 
disisenters from it. 

The result of this I forbear at present to 
disclose, but will leave it to appear in the order 
of things, as I retrace some of the various 
means of information to which I had recourse, 
that I might ultimately arrive at a conscientious 
and fair condusioiu 
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The system of religious faith that first attracted 
my notice was that of the Socinian Unitarians, 
because it was that which came nearer to the 
principles I had formerly maintained ; and what 
principally allured me to this, w^as the boast of 
its advocates that this system was founded only 
on the truest principles of right reason. With 
the evidences of Christianity I was not only now 
conversant, but the truth of them was firmly 
established in my mind, although I considered 
myself as still open to conviction, i^ upon fur- 
ther investigation, it should appear that I had 
founded my belief upon weak or mistaken 
grounds. I took up the leading works of the 
Socinian writers with every disposition to fall in 
with their views, if I should find them borne 
out by truth and the force of argument : but I 
stumbled at the very threshold of this Temple of 
Reason. The foundation upon which the fabric 

c 6 
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of Chrisdanity was originally built^ was ber^ 
in so many places undermined and torn up, that 
what remained was inadequate to its support. 
The existence of the Scriptures themselves was 
called in question, and nothing but what favoured 
this peculiar system was considered by its sup- 
porters either as genuine or authentic. The 
chief comer-stone on which the building, ui the 
opinion of all other Christians, is thougbt to 
rest, is, by the Unitariao, not only loosened, but 
nearly removed. Upon such inadmissible evi- 
dence as that of an unlearned and unworthy 
heretic of the second century, who, for the 
crime of seduction, had been expelled the 
Church, and who, upon his prayer fm* readrais- 
sion being rejected, had enlisted himself under 
the banners of its adversaries, — upon the testi- 
mony of such a man as this to e^unge firom 
the New Testament those chapters which record 
the miraculous conception of the Virgin Mother 
of Christ, appeared to me utterly unwarrant- 
able, especially when I observed that in muti- 
lating Uie Scriptures (which he had done, also, 
in many other instances) he was endeavouring 
to arrive at a point the very reverse of what is 
aimed at by the Unitarians themselves; — namely. 
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that of showing Jesus to have been a divine 
spirit, and no real man. But independent of 
this stratagem to get rid of the evidence of the 
divinity and pre-existence of Christ, the Unita- 
rians appeared to me to have adopted so many 
alterations and such various interpretations of 
the sacred text, that no sound argument, logical 
reasoning, or critical investigation I was master 
of could receive. When, too, I found it 
asserted by a more modern supporter of this 
system, that Jesus was a mere man, and like 
others of the human race, was ^* subject to the 
same infirmities, the same ignorance, preju- 
dices, and frailties *," I started at the perverse- 
ness of ascribing ignorance to one of whom it 
is so plainly declared in one place that ^^ he knew 
all men, and needed not that any should tes- 
tify of man, for he knew what was in man ;" — 
and in another, that he knew the very thoughts 
of men : how much more then did my asto- 
nishment increase at the imputation of frailty to 
one who had no mental weakness, and whose 
resolution was calm, wise, and unchangeable, — 



* Belsham's " Calm Inquiry," p. 447. 
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to oDe ^* who did no sin ;" who was tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin ; — to 
one, who emphatically declared himself ^^ the 
tooy, and the trtUhj and the life,** and who, in 
all his words and works, so clearly proved him- 
self to be the true light which should light 
every one that cometh into the world ? Sur- 
prised, therefore, as I was at these open declar- 
ations of persons who professed to found their 
belief upon Scripture, which, to my apprehen- 
sion, spoke a very different language, I endea- 
voured to make out the object which the Unita- 
rian scheme proposed, which, after a little 
enquiry, I found to be briefly this : — That Jesus 
Christ was a mere human teacher, sent by God 
to instruct mankind in a short, easy code of 
laws which had reference to little beyond human 
convenience ; and more fiiUy to confirm a doc- 
trine which all civilized nations had previously 
embraced, of a future state of existence. As the 
works which developed this scheme were, to me, 
quite unintelligible, before I renounced it, I 
determined to obtain the assistance of some 
Socinian teacher with whom I might converse, 
and from whom I might gain the information 
I required. It was some time before I had the 
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fortune to fall in with such a person ; but, at 
length, I met with one, plain and simple in his 
manners, whose conduct and countenance be- 
spoke the sincerity of his heart, and who had 
every other claim to my attention and respect. 
The circumstance of our meeting was brought 
about in the following manner. 

The little town in the county of Essex in 
which I resided, boasted of possessing a select 
body of politicians, who, with those of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, formed themselves 
into a sort of society for the attainment of a 
knowledge of all passing events of a foreign and 
domestic nature ; and the chamber where they 
collected their information and kept their 
journals, was called the News Room. In a 
country town there is commonly no higher 
source of gratification, to be purchased at a 
small expence, than by becoming a subscriber 
to an institution of this kind. It brings together 
not only the staid and steady residents of the 
place, but collects at different times, the chiefs 
of the whole neighbourhood. It is here that 
the inflated politician, whose sole occupation is 
not merely to gain information of events 
which the ordinary vehicles of intelligence 
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make known to all, but to dive also into the se^ 
cr«t designs of his own country and of foreign 
states, amuses himself and his hearers by at- 
tacking the different measures of government, 
and setting up, in preference, the plans of his 
own quid-nunc community, with all the ease and 
satisfaction imaginable. To form, however, the 
most correct notion of the utility and comfort of 
this little establishment, one must resort to it 
at the moment of that general excitement which 
is produced by the arrival of the mail. The si- 
lent monotony of the place is then awakened by 
the asthmatic winding of the postman's horn as 
he proceeds through the main street towards the 
post-ofBce, on a one-eyed, animated-hair-trunk 
of a pony, forced for the last mile into the in- 
voluntary shuffle of a canter. The post-master, 
as he hears it, leaps from his shop-board, and 

<* Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Has falsely thrust upon contrary feet/' 

receives the shrivelled, solitary bag, and, freighted 
with the charge, rushes into the corner of his 
shop, which from being separated from it by a 
partition of string and paper, is dignified by the 
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titk of " the ojfice ;" Mid there with the door 
ficstened, and the blind of the little window 
drawn, he sorts its motley contents. In the 
street without, stands the anxious lover, or the 
nervous shop-keeper, waiting, with ill-dissembled 
patience, the moment when the blind shall be 
withdrawn and the wicket opened, from whence 
he is to receive an affirmative or negative reply 
to his enquiry of "Any letters for me?' and 
when he who is disappointed wishes the pre- 
vious moment could be recalled, that he might 
be in the enjoyment of anticipations now 
blighted; and he who receives the expected 
despatch, makes up for its want of interest by 
an air and manner calculated to impose a no- 
tion of its importance upon those who gaze at 
him. At the same moment are seen toddling 
from their dormitories tWo or three crawling 
recipients of gout and gravel, making their way 
to the room to hold discourse with others of the 
like infirmities and passions upon the popular 
topics of the day. 

I had been seated at the window looking into 
the street for half an hour, when Mr. Singleton, 
whose history I knew, but whose acquaintance I 
had not made, entered it with the same intention 
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that I had, of waiting for the delivery of the let- 
ters. As, upon inspection, he found no papers 
very new, and no other persons present, he 
challenged my conversation by rapping the ba- 
rometer, and remarking that the glass had fal- 
len ; a circumstance with which I was already 
acquainted, having, on my first entrance, ascer- 
tained the case, by precisely the same experi- 
ment Then after turning over the newspapers 
again, he observed that there was nothing new ; 
a fact, also, th^t had struck me on doing the 
same thing ; and he was just on the point of 
making a third remark, when the post-horn 
sounded, and he went out to observe what I 
have already described. 

Mr. Singleton was one of those, who, having 
passed the greater part of their lives in business, 
retire to the country to enjoy that ease and im- 
munity from labour which a well-earned fortune 
lead them to anticipate ; and who, like the gene- 
rality of those who have existed in the active 
bustle of the world, and think the otium cum 
dignitate a consequent upon leaving trade, had 
been bitterly disappointed in his expectations. 
Habit is, indeed, a second nature ; and he who^ 
having, until the age of fifty, been continually 
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engrossed in the concerns of an extensive busi- 
ness, thinks that to retire from it is to put him- 
self upon a level with the gentleman of ease and 
fortune who has a multitude of resources within 
and around him, is sure to find his ideas of 
happiness visionary, and to discover that the lei- 
sure he has now gained is^ oftentimes, more in- 
tolerable than the anxieties that have engaged, 
though they may have continually harassed his 
mind. So it was with Mr. Singleton, whose 
name gave stability to a firm fi:om which he 
had for some few years withdrawn himself to 
dedicate the latter period of his life to the pur- 
suit of scientific subjects for his in-3oor recrea- 
tion ; and who latterly, for his out-door exer- 
cise, had been following the example of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, in devoting a portion 
of his income to agricultural concerns, beguiling 
himself, like them, with the flattering notion 
that he was making money, rather than expend- 
ing it. 

Mr. Singleton, upon his return to the room, 
was invited by one or two of a party of rather 
warm disputants, who had just come together, 
to give his opinion upon a subject which the 
various papers of the day had canvassed in the 
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spirit of opposite feelings, and it was from the 
accidental circumstance of coinciding with him 
in his views of the matter that an acquaintance 
commenced between us, which was followed, 
shortly afterwards, by an invitation to pass a 
day with him at his country residence. As my 
health was not sufficiently recovered to permit 
my dedicating so much time to reading as I 
now desired, and as my acquaintance was limit- 
ed to a very few persons, I willingly embraced 
this opportunity of giving a change to ray 
thoughts and pursuits by accepting this prof- 
fered kindness : and upon one of those fine in- 
viting days which we frequently meet with in 
the opening of the summer, I set out for a 
walk to Palladium Lodge, which, as I ap- 
proached, I easily perceived, from its appear- 
ance, to be the residence of a man who had 
only late in life emerged from the gaseous and 
smoky air of the metropolis, to the dust of the 
country. 

Tlie house, which appeared large, and very 
substantially built of white brick with black 
courses, had a profusion of stone tea-urns at 
every extremity, and upon the top of every pro- 
jection. The grand front faced a low wall sur- 
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mounted by an iron palisade, running along an 
opening that admitted a view of the entire 
elevation of the house from the road, which, 
while it served to guard against any trespass of 
passers by, gave free admission to the dust. 
This was doubtlessly designed in the spirit of 
&ir trade, which delights to balance its receipts 
against its expenditure ; for it put the inmates of 
the house and the travellers without it upon 
the terms of a just equality : if the former 
could gratify their curiosity by clearly seeing who 
were passing along, the latter, with equal facility, 
could as satisfactorily perceive who were sitting 
within. Each side of the iron-work opening 
was flanked by a wall embellished with huge 
basins, jugs, and pitchers of solid stone : and in 
front of this, were divers yew-trees cut out into 
the resemblance of dumb-waiters, upon which, 
as seen from the windows, many of these arti- 
cles of the stone-shop seemed to rest; the whole 
backed by poplars of an erect and most decor- 
ous growth. I advanced to the open-work 
iron gates at the end of the wall nearest to me, 
and was for some time absorbed in admiration 
of the gyral twists and workmanship of them, 
when, suddenly, I espied within, sitting upon two 
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sarcophagi pedestals, enormous sphinxes, with 
prodigiously long, straight noses, and exceed- 
ingly large open eyes ; they looked, indeed, very 
good humoured, and apparently too easy and 
comfortable to rise even if I entered, yet I 
thought it more prudent to be cautious, for 
though they carried, like most female coun- 
tenances, a great deal of amenity in their faces, 
yet I was daunted by the display of very large 
paws, armed with tremendous talons ; so with- 
out making them uneasy or putting their temper 
to the test by pushing through , I with more 
propriety applied my hand to the bell. This 
operation, common and simple as it was, caused 
me a second surprise ; for the clapper of the 
deafening instrument, which, though invisible, 
was close above my head, gave out a sound that 
might almost have raised a dead man from his 
grave. I was not astonished, therefore, at 
seeing a living servant instantly before me, as 
if he had risen out of the earth. Though at the 
time of my arrival a company of clocks were 
striking the hour of one, as if to make the most 
of what they had to do, the gorgeous man before 
me was dressed and liveried to the full, — 
powdered, frogged, laced, buttoned, fringed and 
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tagged ! Most courteously did he conduct me 
up one of the flight of steps leading to the por- 
tico, and thence through the hall, into the pre- 
sence of his master, whom I found in his study, 
the only sitting room that commanded the ex- 
tensive view of the grounds belonging to the 
mansion. No sooner had I entered than he 
greeted me with great warmth, and with tokens 
of evident delight ; indeed I could only account 
for such a demonstration of pleasure in the re- 
ception of a new acquaintance from conceiving 
that he rarely met with associates, and this I 
afterwards learnt to be the case : but as he, 
throughout his existence, had considered rural 
retirement the meed of a laborious life, he dared 
not own his disappointment ; on the contrary, 
he strove to impress me with a different 
beliefl 

" Here, Sir," said he, rising up from the 
second reading of his newspaper, " here you 
find me musing in the shades * far from the busy 
hum of men,' with various pursuits to engage 
my mind. I am something of a mechanic ; and, if 
you have any taste that way, I shall be glad to 
show you models and drawings of various en- 
gines and machines, upon which I am endea- 
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vouring to make improvements : and that you 
may not conceive my habits to be wholly se- 
dentary, I will take you out to view my farm^ 
which I have very recently taken into my own 
hands, and am cultivating upon a system alto- 
gether new. — But you must have some refresh- 
ment after your walk, and in the meantime I 
will order the horses to be in readiness for us." 
While these preparations were in progress, 
and my kind host was occupied in giving his 
orders, putting by some papers that lay about 
him, buttoning up his gaiters, and strapping on 
his spurs, I engaged myself in casting my eyes 
along the shelves of his bookcases, that, as he 
seemed to have few living friends, I might judge 
of his taste and habits from the society he kept 
among such as were dead or distant. Here I 
found the workfe of Priestley, Lindsay, and 
Belsham, to hold the most conspicuous situa- 
ations, supported by ranks of " The Monthly 
Repository of Theology, and general Liter- 
ature," — and " The Monthly Review." On 
other shelves, I found various valuable books on 
arts and sciences, besides ^^ Rees's Encyclo- 
pedia;" works on botany, and some well fin-» 
gered treatises upon draining land ; on grasses ; 
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on the use of oil-cake in fattening beasts ; on 
composts and manures ; on the system of drill- 
ing; a " Heady Reckoner;" ^* Interest Tables ;' * 
** Life Annuities ;" together with piles of pamphlets 
relating to the Phoenix, the Hope, the Guardian, 
the Union, the Rock, the New River, the Tunnel, 
and every other Fire and Water Company in the 
metropolis. At length we mounted our horses, 
and set out to inspect the estate and the farm 
now in Mr. Singleton's own hands; for his 
bailiff had no objection to his master's assump- 
tion of the management, so long as he came 
in for the profits. Mr. Singleton lost no op- 
portunity of showing me the attention he paid 
to the minutiae of farming, so much overlooked 
by the majority of agriculturists. Every hedge 
was cut so regularly, and so frequently, that 
nothing was permitted to break in upon the 
right lines thus preserved, but the occasional 
projection of trees. Every ditch was kept con- 
stantly clean, not a weed sprung up that was 
not up-rooted the moment it could catch the 
eye. Every gate was perfect and well painted 
— every bam and out-house in the best repair, 
and even the stacks assumed the appearance of 
permanent buildings^ 
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^ Observe,'' said he, pointing Co some solid 
wool-covered animal masses, *' are these not 
fine sheep ? 'tis true they can with difficulty 
walk, but it is the object of the farmer to study 
utility rather than beauty.'^ 

I did not exactly see how this remark ao* 
corded with the smooth cut hedges, and the 
picturesque bams and stacks. 

** And those 'beasts," he continued, " see 
the length and straightness of their backs, their 
small clean heads, and their deep broad necks ! 
— there are none that fetch a higher price in 
the market, and I verily believe it is owing to 
my not being addicted to the old system of 
things. I want to strike out into a new line. 
I study the chemical properties of manure, and 
the chemical analysis of grain. I find that the 
stem or straw of different corn consists of such 
and such ingredients, and to grow these re- 
spectively, such and such manures are requisite ; 
and by the application of this principle I shall 
make the same land produce, year by year, the 
same grain : besides all this, I cultivate generally 
what others grow sparingly, and mangel-wursel, 
Swedish turnips, parsnips, and lucerne are with 
me, what common turnips, clover, vetches, car- 
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rots, and dills are to others. We want the cur- 
rent of science, with respect to agriculture, to 
be turned more to the produce of the earth, 
than to the implements used in the cultivation of 
land, and the economy of manual labour." 

I am myself not much of a &rmer, but I 
know enough to be certain that the practical 
knowlege of husbandry is superior to all theory, 
and I could see that my friend's sheep, though 
disgustingly large, were unfit for food, however 
fine their wool; and that neither these nor his 
cattle produced a profit equal to that obtained 
by the common farmers around him, whose 
hedges and ditches were only occasionally 
trimmed up, and whose barns and gates threw 
off so much of their connection with pitch and 
painting: but as he amused himself with the 
notion of the superior mode of his contrivance 
and management, and as this source of his 
happiness was, in itself, perfectly harmless, and 
interfered with none but himself, I did not feel 
inclined to lessen it by any remarks that could 
lead him to think I saw the deception he prac- 
tised upon himself. As we rode home, through 
tibe village, he first turned my attention to the 
§choolhouse, which he had enlarged and im- 

D 2 
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proved at his own expense, then to a set of 
Almshouses he had built and endowed; to 
the public pump which he had erected for tbe 
comfort and health of the poor; then point- 
ing to the stocks and pound which he bad also 
recently repaired, he jocosely observed, " I 
have ever, Captain M ordaunt, been a fair trader, 
and even here I have done what I can to raise 
the stocksy and allow good poundage to my 
neighbours." 

Upon returning to the house, and entering 
again the study, I took a more accurate survey 
of its furniture, and was greatly pleased with a 
variety of objects, of a scientific kind, that had 
there been collected together. The thermome- 
ters and barometers were numerous, and many 
of them uncommon ; the telescopes were appa- 
rently fine ; the models of machines interesting 
to a degree ; and the explanation given of th^ 
several powers and actions, was sufficient to 
show that my host was no little mechanic, and 
that he could better contrive instruments for 
sowing, threshing, and grinding corn, than im^ 
prove the methods of growing it. 

After a long consideration of diese ingenious 
and useful articles, we were summoned to the 
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dining-TOom, where I was surprised at meeting 
two persons totally unknown to me. The one 
I found to be Mr. Singleton's brother, an invalid, 
propped and pillowed in a large easy chair^ 
with a small table before him ; the other a Mr, 
Truemsm, a Socinian minister, the particular 
friend of the family. In all the conversation 
which passed at the table, there was a peculiar 
keenness in what escaped the lips of the sick 
man, who seemed to express the pain of his suf-r 
ferings by the bitterness of his words. Satisfied 
with nothing, and unable to continue in the 
same posture for any length of time, he was as 
restless in mind as iii body, and .this was the 
more uncommon and distressing, ^s it was too 
evident that the afflicted man was rapidly draw-* 
^ng towards the close of life. Soon after the 
tablecloth was removed, the sufierer, though it 
s^med ^contrary to his u«ual habit, expressed 
his wish to withdraw, finding himself with the 
desire, but without the j)ower of longer cohtir 
nuing in company, or, indeed, in any odier than 
a reclining posture. With much pain to him- 
self, and difficulty to those who assisted him, he 
i^^s ;removed to his chamber, and there left to 
fepose. 

P 9 
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** My brother," said Mr. Singleton, when he 
had left the room, ^* is in a state of great suffer- 
ing, and we humour him in every thing, seeing 
how impossible it is that he should long sur- 
vive ; and, indeed, all things considered, it will 
be a great mercy when he is relieved, and this 
none can desire more earnestly than himself, for 
hehas experienced the heaviest domestic afflictions 
through life, and these have soured his temper, 
and now make him impatient to be gone. You 
find him, Mr. Trueman, infinitely weaker than 
when you last saw him, though that was only a 
few days ago ?** 

" Much worse, indeed,*' he replied, " and it 
occasions me, I assure you, very unfeigned 
sorrow." 

That Mr. Trueman spoke with sincerity, jio 
one who saw him could question, for never did 
any person carry in his countenance more 
honesty, nor in his manners more simplicity. I 
had never seen one, who, at first sight, had pos- 
sessed me so much in his favour, 

Mr, Singleton, now desirous of changing the 
conversation, observed, " I think, Mr. True- 
man, we may now congratulate ourselves on the 
circumstance of the great increase of our body | 



from which it seems fair to conclude that, in 
these times of full and fair enquiry^ men's minds 
are open to the reception of trudi ; and that 
reason has, at length, assumed that sway and 
ascendancy, which is only her just prerogative," 

" Though I am convinced," replied Mr. 
Trueman, " that the further enquiry is carried, 
the more our tenets will be pronounced correct, 
I do not think the increase so great as you seem 
to imagine ; and, whatever it may be, is perhaps 
to be attributed to the generally proportionate 
increase of population, so that, relatively speak-* 
ing, we have obtained no great majority over 
other sects : though, I think, we must admit, 
that ours are not likely to become the prevail- 
ing tenets of the day, considering how prone 
mankind are to a warmth of feeling on thi& 
subject, and how this warmth prevails among all 
other denominations of Christians." 

*^ Pray Mr. Trueman," said I, " since I hold 
myself free from any prejudice arising from this 
source, and, indeed^ as not having so much as 
even a bias to one sect, more than to another, 
inform me what are the particular tenets of your 
persuasion. Having read the Scriptures with, 
If hat may almost be said, a critical attention^ 

D it 
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and considered the evidences on which they" 
rest with more than ordinary care, I would wish 
to embrace that form of worship which I find 
most consonant with the spirit of Christianity. 
I have a good foundation to build upon, for I 
am now I trust, after a good deal of study, con- 
versant with the spirit of the holy writings, and 
deeply and thoroughly impressed with the cer- 
tainty and truth of every part of the sacred 
volume/' 

" Hold !" cried he, " before you speak with 
such assurance of your belief in every part of 
the Bible, — let me ask, have you convinced your- 
self that every portion even of the New Testa- 
ment, as given in the authorized version, is true, 
and that the sense of the original is there 
accurately rendered ? Are you sure there are 
no interpolations, no palpable misconstructions 
of the text ?' 

" I am certain and positive only on one 
point," said I, ^^ and the assurance arises from 
a thorough conviction that, with only one ex- 
ception, the authorized version has no interpo- 
lation, and that its authenticity and genuineness 
are proved by a greater, clearer, and fuller 
body of evidence, than can be adduced for any 
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ancient record whatever; and I am as firmly 
convinced that it is unrivalled as a faithflil 
translation, conveying not merely the meaning 
of the sacred writers, but their very style, 
manner, and expression. It admirably combines 
dignity with plainness, and addresses itself to 
every understanding by its general perspicuity 
and clearness.* " 

** Pray," asked Mr. Trueman, " what is the 
exception you make ?" 

" I make exception,'* I replied, " to the 7th 
verse of the 5th chapter of the 1st Epistle of 
Sti John — * There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.' — I find it upon 
investigation to be true, that this verse is con- 
tained in no ancient Greek Manuscript; in 
neither of the Syrtac nor Arabic versions, nor, 
indeed, in any other than some few of the Latin : 
nor is it quoted by any of the Latin Fathers 
before the first four centuries, nor received 
as genuine by all, even in the sixth." f 



• See Quarterly Review, vol. i. p; S5S. 
t See Bp. Marsh's Translation of Michaelis, vol. vi. 
p.431«440. where he givesupthe authenticity of the verse in 
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" This," said Mr, Tnieman, « is liberal. 
The same exercise of candour will bring you to 
see that Unitarianism is the true religion. But 
since you declare yourself unbiassed by prejudice^ 
and your mind open to conviction, I will pro- 
ceed step by step. Our belief then is, that 
Jesns Christ was a mere man, constituted like 
all others of his species, having * the same in- 
firmities, the same ignorance, the same prejudices 
and frailties :' — that he was bom, (I care not 
whether miraculously or otherwise,) of Joseph 
and Mary in the lineage of David, that he was 
of low birth, of no education, but as a man, of 
most exemplary character; and, according to 
ancient prophecy, was appointed to introduce a 
new moral dispensation instead of the Jewish, 
and to put all mankind upon the same level 
with the seed of Abraham ; and, also, to declare 
a future life in which all are to receive a reward 
in proportion to their goodness." 



questioi^ for these and other very strong reasons ; as does^ 
also, Bp.Tomline (El/Christ. Theol. vol ii. p. 90. note) ; and 
Bp. Horsley's, Bp. Burgess's Sermons, together with Hart- 
well Home's ** Defence of the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity," where they assign other very strong reasons for 
retaining it. 
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" 1 cannot, Mr, Trueman, exactly admit tbis^ 
because the verj opening of the Gospel shows> 
that he was not born of man, but of God. The 
Virgin was overshadowed by the Holy Ghost ; 
and her child, the offspring of the Spirit, par- 
took both of a divine and a human nature." 

" But," interrupted he, " the two first chap* 
ters of St. Matthew's and St. Luke's Gospels, 
which give the account you mention, are all 
spurious and not to be received by a deep en- 
quirer after truth. — Marcion, of thejsecond cen- 
tury, a man of learning and integrity, rejected 
both accounts." 

" Yes, but Marcion, on whose authority you 
place such reliance, did not confine himself to 
this point, he mutilated the Gospels by striking 
out and by adding whatever suited his views ; 
a liberty which he took also with St, Paul's 
!E4)istles: but even, if any weight could be 
placed upon his testimony, it would be out- 
balanced again and again by the weU-^knowu 
&ct, that these chapters are found in every 
ancient manuscript now extant I cannot, 
therefore, give up the great doctrine of the 
incarnatiOu of Christ upon what you have ad- 
vanced: prove it spurious to me upon fair 

D 6 
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authority, and I will believe him to be a mere 
man : but, to my understanding, the miraculous 
divine conception can only fulfil the prediction 
of Isaiah — * The Virgin, (mark the emphatic 
definite article of the original^) ZI%^ Virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son' — * whose name is 
Wonderfiil, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.' — And 
* what think you of Christ ; whose son is he ?' — 
is a question that, surely, never could have been 
asked, had it been clear that he was merely the 
issue of Joseph and Mary. But even if it were 
possible for you to establish the point of his 
being man and man only, I deny in toto^ that 
any Scripture can be adduced to show him to 
have been either ignorant or prejudiced : — that 
^ he was compassed with infirmity' I admit, but 
that he had our frailties, in the common accept- 
ation of that word, I defy you or any one to 
prove; on the contrary, he is declared * Such 
an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. — Christ, also, 
through the Eternal Spirit, offered himself 
without spot,*" 

** With respect to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament," resumed Mr. Trueman, " there is 
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no arguing from them ; and to show you how 
greatly you misconceive the person and cha- 
racter of Jesus, would involve a world of dis- 
cussion ; let us see if we cannot arrive at the 
proof of his sole humanity by other consider- 
ations, and this, I think, will be obtained, by per- 
ceiving that he himself did not know the honour 
that awaited him until he was baptised by John ; 
and a miraculous announcement declared him 
to be the * G7'eat Prophet:'' * 

** Not knpw it ? Mr. Trueman ! when he 
had declared from the age of twelve, that is, 
eleven years before this event took place — 
* Wist ye not that I must be about my father's 
business ? ' Not the business of Joseph, his re- 
puted father; for he had left him to resort to 
the Temple, where he was found occupied in 
hearing the expounders of the Law of Moses, 
and in asking them questions. — Not know it? 
When he said to the Baptist, * Suffer it to be so 
now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.* In other wo>rds, suffer this now 
to be done to me, that by offering myself for this 
rite, others may see the necessity of following 

• ** Calm Inquiry," p. 448. 
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my example, for by this act I fulfil all righteous- 
ness, I renew the covenant between my Father 
and mankind, and comply with that which is 
"required of them. — Besides this, is he not de- 
clared to be the Son of Qod ? " 

*^ Yes," answered he, <^ in the same manner 
that righteous persons are said to be the 

* children^ or * the sons of God! ^* 

^ No, Sir, I beg your pardon, the title of 

* TJie Son of God,' is one of the same exclusive 
distinction with that of ^ The Son of Man.' 
You cannot change the definite for the indefinite 
article, neither can you either adopt or deny 
them at your pleasure." 

" Not to dispute," ccmtinued Mr. Trueman, 
^^ whether we shall read a for ihe^ let us proceed 
to the consideration of other greater points in 
^eir order." 

" No greater matter turning u[x>n a smaller 
point," said I, ^^ ever offered itself to the notice of 
man. Let us for one moment suppose it op- 
tional to consider Christ in your sense of a son 
of God, like other human beings ; into what 
extraordinary absurdities shall we fall. When 
the blind man had been restored to sight, and 
was excommunicated by the Pharisees, Jesus, 
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when he afterwards met him, said, ^ Dost thoU 
believe an the Son of God ? ' He answered and 
said, * Who is he Lord, that I might believe on 
him ? ' And Jesus said unto him, * Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee.' 
And he said, * Lord ! I believe : and he wor- 
shipped him/ What becomes of this well 
scrutinized and authenticated miracle, if belief 
in the worker of it be enjoined only as in a 
mere son of God ? Or how could one delegated^ 
as w^ see was the case with the Prophets and 
Apostles, who without the assumption of any 
innate power to perform miraculous works by 
application to the name of God or Christ, per- 
formed the work, not daring to assume a power 
that belonged only to God ?-^* Young man I 
say unto thee arise' — * I will^ be thou clean' -^— 
or when addressing the raging sea and tempest, 
without any invocation of the Deity, of his own 
independent authority he spoke to tb^m in ^ 
tone and manner, and in words of absolute com- 
mand — * Peace, be still ! and there was a great 
calm?' If he were not, as declared by St. John, 
^ the only begotten of the Father full of grace 
and truth,* well might the Pharisees ask, ' by 
what authority doest thou these things ?' wh^i 
they saw that he appealed for power to none. 
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\M1ere9 too, let me ask, upon the same sup- 
position, was the merit of Peter's confession — 

* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God* — which Jesus declared to have been sug- 
gested to the mind of the Apostle by the 
direct Spirit of God ? Nay, further, under what 
pretence could the Jews have taken up stones 
to put him to death for blasphemy, for saying 

* that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God,* if he had not claimed the title 
of * the Son of God,' as a distinction of his divi- 
nity ? and when before the chief priests and 
the scribes, he declared, in answer to their 
enquiry whether he were the Christ, * hereafter 
shall the Son of Man sit on the right hand of 
the power of God ;' and the Jews, one and all, 
instantly enquired—* Art thou then the Son 
of God ?' — and by acknowledging that he was, 
deemed him guilty of blasphemy*; where was 
the supposed blasphemy if he only meant that 
he were a son of God, unless, indeed, it were 
in saying, tjiat a mere man should sit on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high ? Again, 
too, when the Devil, or rather when the evil 
Spirits '' 



* John xxii. 70, 71. 
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** Excuse me for interrupting you, Sir/* said 
Mr. Trueman, ** but you do not seem aware that, 
in alluding to the scene of the temptation and 
the tempter, you are referring to a mere vision 
and to an imaginary being ; and when speaking 
of those possessed of evil spirits you are talking 
only of madmen."* 

*' Visions ! imaginary beings ! and madmen ! 
I do not quite comprehend you. Christ, him- 
self, distinctly speaks of the existence of Satan, 
oi^ Beelzebub, and his wiles, the same whom 
the Apostles declare to have * th6 power of 
death,' and against whom, as a real adversary of 
man, they give us such innumerable cautions. 
With respect to the temptation, that it was a 
real, and not a visionary scene, may be inferred, 
I think, from the simple circumstance of the 
Devil taking our Saviour * to an exceeding high 
mountain,' and thence showing him * all the 
kingdoms of the world;' for if it had been 



• See Cappe's " Dissertations," and the notes on 
chap. iv. v. 2. of St. Matthew's Gospel, of the " Improved 
Version." 

Whatever may be the distinction between 9idfio\os and 
^fUnoy, the possession of an evil spirit is a distinct 
thing from madness. 
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lAerely a vision, where was the necessity of 
taking him to such an eminence ? Or why place 
him upon one of the pinnacles or wings of the 
Temple, that he might throw himself down 
from it? As to the extraordinary power he 
possessed, at the time of our Saviour's ministry, 
over the bodies of men, you may call it mad- 
ness, but it was a kind of mania never before 
or since seen ; for it enabled some who had it 
to declare, at first sight, Jesus to be the Christ, 
though never previously known, and this openly 
to the people around them." * 

** I allow/' replied Mr. Trueman, " that many 
of these unhappy creatures believed Jesus to be 
the Messiah, or the Great Prophet; and that, 
according to the current opinion of the age, they 



* The case of the demons (BcuixSyia), who had shunned 
previous intercourse with men, coming out of the tombs 
and recognising Jesus as the Messiah, the Christ, (the same 
confession as was made, from the direct spirit of God, by 
Peter,) on his very first appearance in the country, and 
though at a distance from him, is what none can explain 
On the supposition of their being madmen. To remove 
the difficulty, therefore, the whole history of the Gadarene 
demoniac is conceived by the Unitarians to be an inter- 
polation. — See note onLukeviiL 27* of the Improved 
Version. 



were supposed to be possessed by demons ; and 
it was in conformity with the ideas and feelings 
of the maniacs themselves, that Jesus addressed 
them after this popular notion ; nor can it be 
shown that the Devil is more than an imaginary 
being, much less that individuals are possessed 
by any actual evil spirit, for no where is this 
asserted, or even hinted at, in the New Tes- 
tament."* 

** That the possession of evil spirits was not 
merely a common disorder incidental to man, 
may be collected, I think. Sir, from the dis- 
tinction made between the one and the other by 
St. Luke, who says, that Christ gave his dis- 
ciples * power and authority over all demons 
&r evil spirits, and to cure diseases;* here, 
surely, the difference is strongly marked, but 
not so clearly as where it is more specifically 
said : ^ they brought unto him all sick people 
that were taken with divers diseases and tor- 
ments, and those which were possessed with 
demons^ and those which were lunatic, and those 



* This is the fact, according to the Improved Version of 
the New Testament, to which Mr. Trueman is here sup- 
posed to allude. 
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that had the palsy, and he healed them/ And 
as, a further proof of th^ real existence of such 
$pu*its, St James declares ^ the defnons to he^ 
lieve and tremble.' As to the supposition that 
our Saviour adopted the popular language and 
notions of the day, involving the errors of 
heathen superstition, wh^n speaking of these 
evil spirits, is, I think, upoh your supposition 
of there being really none, ascribing to him 
what never can be provied; namely, that he 
carried on error becaulse it was popular. And 
with respect to the tetnpter and the temptation, 
both Matthew and Luke declare Our Saviour to 
have been led up into the wilderness to be 
tempted of Satan ; and if the temptations he is 
there said to have overcome, were mere visions, 
his example cannot be enforced upon us, and 
the history of these transactions lose their greatest 
effect. But let me ask, did not the Jews accuse 
him of performing his marvellous works by the 
aid and co-operation of the Prince' of the Devils, 
Beelzebub ? And how did he refute the charge ? 
* Can,' said he, < can Satan cast out Satan?' 
clearly identifying Beelzebub with Satan, or the 
Devil. Does he not, moreover, in another 
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passage, condemn the wicked to the fire pre- 
pared * for the Devil and his angels ? " * 



* The fact recorded of the supposed demoniacs^ de- 
monstrates also that they were not merely madmen. The 
insane either reason rightly on wrong grounds^ or wrongly 
on right grounds, or blend the wrong and right together 
But these demoniacs reasoned rightly on right grounds. 
They uttered propositions undeniably true. They ex- 
celled, in the accuracy of their knowledge, the disciples 
of Christ himself; at least we never hear that either of 
these had applied to our Lord the epithet o£ The Holy 
One of God, They were alike consistent with their know- 
ledge and their language. Their bodies were agitated and 
convulsed. The powers of their mind were controlled in 
such a manner that their actions were unreasonable ; yet 
they addressed our Lord in a consistent and rational, 
though in an appalling and mysterious manner. Our 
Lord answered them, not by appealing to the individuals 
whose actions had been so irrational, but to something 
which he requires and commands to leave them; that is, 
to evil spirits, whose mode of continuing evil, in this in- 
stance, had been so fearfully displayed. These spirits 
answer him by evincing an intimate knowledge both of 
his person and character, which was hidden from the 
wise and prudent of the nation. The spirits that 
have apostatised are destined to future misery -» their 
judge was before them. " Ah ! what hast thou to do with 
us, in our present condition," they exclaim, " art thou 
come to torment us before the time ?" And they entreat 
him not to command them to leave this earth, and to go 
to the invisible world. The demons believed and trembled* 
— Townsend's New Testament arranged, vol.i. p. 159,- 
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: ^^ I can only saj" replied Mr. Trueman, 
^* that I consider these expressions metaphorical, 
and your sense of them altogether mistaken ; 
for my part I cannot deduce from the Scriptures 
sufficient to believe Jesus to have been any other 
than a great prophet ; and Satan any other than 
an ideal being, and the fire prepared for him, 
any other than a strong figurative expression, 
for, perhaps, a great but limited punishment. 
But, to proceed in the regular detail of our 
principles — " 

" Stop, Mr. Trueman ; you speak of punish- 
ment hereafter, even though it may be great, as 
being limited ; am I to understand that it is the 
opinion of your sect, that the torments denounced 
against wilful and impenitent sinners in Scrip- 
ture, are not perpetual and endless ?" 

" Surely," he replied, " they are not If a 
frail mortal being has sinned, is it either just or 
reasonable that an immortal and endless punish- 
ment should be the penalty?" 

" With respect to the ways of God and his 
dealings with the children, of men," I replied, 
" I should doubt whether it can be right to set 
our feelings and our reasoning against what he 
in his wisdom has declared. The mercy and 
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justice of created beings, though of the same 
kind, is not, in degree, the standard of tlie 
mercy and justice of God. Christ has said —j- 
^ the hour is coming, in which all that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
Man, and shall come forth : they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.' 
And, with still more explicitness, when speaking 
of the wicked — * These,' said he, ^ shall go into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life* eternal.' — And, in correspondence with 
these, St. John, speaking of the doom of the 
wicked, and of the deceiver of mankind, describes 
them as * tormented day and night for ever and 
eve7'f* while of the blessed, he says, * they shall 
reign Jbr ever and eoer^ " 

^^ Yes, Sir ; but the terms, eternal and ever- 
lastings do not invariably signify more than an 
endurance of pain for many ages." 

^^ This is true in some instances, but the texts 
which I have quoted refer to an indefinite time ; 
if not,. our hopes of lasting happiness are, indeed, 
vain; for the same epithet being varied in the 
original, both to the reward and punishment, if it 
does not convey the threat of everlasting punish- 
ment to hairdened sinners, it conveys npt ihp 
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promise of life eternal to the righteous.* Rea- 
ison cannot prove the eternity of punishment to 
be inconsistent with the plan of God's inoral 
government, and this is a subject on which rear 
son must be dumb, because revelation is explicit. 
But though we believe this, we need not on this 
account to despair ; for though these declarations 
do not restrain God from doing what he pleases, 
yet they cut off from the sinner all reasonable 
hopes of relaxation or mitigation of them. It is 
the wicked, and the wicked only that have ground 

* In every page of Holy Writ are these terrors displayed, 
in expressions studiously adapted to lay hold of the ima- 
gination of mankind, and a\7aken the most thoughtless to 
such an habitual sense of danger, as might be sufficient to 
overcome the most powerful allurements of vice. " The 
wicked are to go into outer darkness. There is to be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. They are to depart into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, where 
. the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. There 
they shall drink of the wrath of God, poured out without 
mixture, into the cup of his indignation." Whatever there 
may be of figure in some of these expressions, as much as 
this they clearly import: that the future state of the 
wicked will be a state of exquisite torment, both of body 
and mind — of torments, not only intense in degree, but 
incapable of intermission, ease, or end, — a condition of 
unmixed and perfect evil, not less deprived of future hope 
th&n of present enjoyment. — Bishop Horsley*s Sermon pn 
« The coming of the Son of Man." See Tillotson's Ser- 
'«on on " Tbe Eternity of Hell Torments." 
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for fear, for they are to go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal." * 

*' Whence, Sir, do you derive this notion ?* 
asked Mr. Trueman, hastily interrupting me; 
** not from the Scriptures. Christ died not to 
appease divine wrath, nor for any sacrifice of 
atonement, nor for any other unscriptural, irra* 
tional, and derogatory purpose f , but merely as 
a martyr to the truth, and as a necessary step 
towards proving to mankind the certainty of a 
resurrection." 

" If you say that the only purposes of the 
death and sufferings of Christ were, that he 
might attest the truth of his doctrines and mis- 
sion, and that he might afford stronger proofs of 
the resurrection; they were only such as any 
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It seems most agreeable to our conceptions of justice, 
and is consonant enough to the language of Scripture, to 
suppose, that there are prepared for us rewards and pun- 
ishments, of all possible degrees, from the most exalted 
happiness, down to extreme misery ; so that ' our labour 
is never in vain ;' whatever advancement we make in vir- 
tue, we procure a proportionable accession of future hap- 
piness ; as, on the other hand, every accumulation of vice. 
13 treasuring up so much wrath against the day of wrath.*' 
— Paley, Moral Phil. ch. vii. 
t Calm Inquiry, p. 450. 
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mere man with a divine commission might h&Y^ 
answered. But to atone for the sins of man, as 
well those inherited from the corruption of the 
parent stock, as those which have been incurred 
by the waywardness of individuals, was such an 
atonement as none who were themselves of thci 
same frail nature could make. Now, looking to 
Scripture, it appears to me, that the laws of 
God's government having been continually 
broken by all, and God having thus been continu- 
ally set at nought and neglected and despised, 
the divine wrath must necessarily have been pro- 
voked, and that his majesty and justice therefore 
required some atonement to be made, in order 
to the reconciliation of man to himself, and to 
the arrest of punishment. Now, * without shed- 
ding of blood,' as I read, * there is no remission/ 
Not the blood of goats or bulls, (for he says, ' I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he-goats,') but of some greater and worthier 
offering. In reference to this it is, that I con- 
sider, the sacrifice of animals to have been en- 
joined by the Mosaic law ; and, in fact, it is only 
upon the principle of some immediate revelation 
from God himself, that I feel able satisfactorily 
to account for the origin of any of those sacri- 
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fices which prevailed so universally among man- 
kind, previous to the couiiiig of Christ, as the 
means of appeasing the anger of the Deity, 
and which still exist among the nations that 
have not yet known him. The death, therefore, 
which, according to the sacred writings, Christ 
suffered upon the cross, appears to me to have 
been the sacrifice of a spotless victim, offered 
unto God to * turn away his displeasure,' and to 
make that atonement for the sins of the world, 
which could only be expiated by the shedding 
of the blood of Him * who had done no sin/ 
To say that thi$ doctrine is irrational, is only an 
admission of its high mysterious character, which 
shows it to be above human reason, but which 
yet is not contrary to it. To say that it is un^ 
scriptural, appears to me to be altogether di- 
rectly opposed to the revealed word of God, 
which, to my mind, is here explicit. To say 
that it is derogatory to the character of Jesus, 
seems also a mere fanciful objection, lowering 
diat high feeling of gratitude with which this, 
the greatest proof of his love, was designed to 
inapire us ; for / greater love hai^h no man than 
tbis^ that a m^n lay down his life for his friends.' 
And, really. Sir, except upon the supposition of 

E 2 
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this being a ceFtain, effectual atonement, I fed 
myself wholly unable to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the following, and other texts of Scrip- 
ture ; such as * Christ has borne our sins — he 
bare our sins in his own body upon the tree,' — 
and ^ the Lord laid on him the iniquities of us 
all. The blood of Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin — he is the propitiation for our sins — he 
gave himself a ransom for all — in him we have 
redemption through his blood — we are redeemed 
with the precious blood of Christ/ Were it 
necessary, I could extend these quotations, but 
after a careful perusal of the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Evangelists, I hitherto have been unable 
to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the 
paschal lamb, sacrificed as a piacular victim for 
the sins of the Jews, was only the shadow of that 
greater sacrifice, Jesus Christ, as an atonement 
for the sins of the whole world/' 

*^ I understand all this differently," said Mr. 
Trueman, ^^ and in a manner more agreeable to 
reason and sense, to the goodness and mercy of 
God. Adam transmitted no moral corruption 
to his offspring; there is no mention of any 
such, in any well-authenticated part of Scrip- 
ture; and if he did^ his race not having been 
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concerned in his transgression, cannot he re- 
sponsible for it-: no, we are no more corrupt at 
our birth, than Adam was at his creation ; and 
as to pardon of personal sin, the Scriptures teach 
us that penitence and the practice of virtue from 
the love of God, is all that is required to obtain 
it*; all this is reasonable, it is just, it is scrip- 
tural. But I will proceed to speak briefly on 
one or two othw- points, and then leave you to 
make what reflections upon our creed you 
please. With respect to the person of Christ, 
you are aware that we consider him whoHy 
human, and though indeed more highly en- 
dowed, yet pi^ecisely in the same light as any 
other prophet ; and to the objection made against 
this, by affirming that he received divine wor- 
ship, we reply, that the only reverence he is 
described to have accepted, was a homage alto- 
gether distinct from adoration. And with re- 
spect to his ascension after his resuiTection, as* 
said to be seen by his apostles and others, we 
consider it as a mere vision, and the adoption of 
a heathen notion, that all great men among them 



* Memeirs of Priestley, vol..ii. p. 562, 
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who had benefited their species in an eminent 
degree, were, at their deaths, translated to 
heaven." 

" Mr Trueman," said I, with all the serious- 
ness that such a subject required, " I conceive 
it as direct blasphemy to attribute the apo- 
theosis of a Romulus or an Augustus to the 
ascension of Him, who is declared, as our Great 
High Priest, to have entered the holy of holies 
to make intercession for us, — nor shall I carry 
the subject of this conversation further than by 
remarking upon the personal worship paid to 
him while on earth, in the words of an author, 
whose writings I the other day accidentally took 
up, that * the blessed martyr Stephen, just before 
be expired, preferred the following prayer to his 
Saviour, — Lord Jesus, receive my spirit/ Can 
a departing soul be thus solemnly committed 
into the hands of any one, but of Him, who is 
the God of the spirits of all flesh ? Does not 
St. Stephen here worship Christ, in the very 
same manner in which a little before, Christ 
himself had worshipped the Father ? Where 
is the difference between, * Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,' — and — ' Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit?' Does not the martyr 
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likewise address Christ, as the person who 
could forgive sins? Whete is the difference, 
^gain, between — * Father, forgive them, fof 
Ihey know not what they do,' — alid — * Lord^ 
lay not this sin to their charge?* Or shall a 
dying Christian scruple to say, what St. Stepheil 
said, because Qirist does not appear to the onei 
as he was pleased to do to the other ? It is a 
cavil not fit to proceed from the mouth of a se*- 
rious man/' * Here let us stop ; we have surely 
carried this conversation far enough. You, Sir, 
have detailed more than sufficient to convince 
toie that whatever sentiments I may ultimately 
adopt, I never can fall in with your views : the 
several points on which you have dilated art 
Such as appear to me utterly irreconcilable to 
the Scriptures, interpreted according to the com- 
mon rules of reason ; and even supposing that I 
could acquiesce in all that you could further ad* 
Vance, the difference between us in what we have 
already discussed^ is so great that I can never 
hope for a coincidence of opinion between us. 
Indeed, I would rather be out of the pale of 



* Bishop Home's sermon on ** Christ adored, and, there- 
fore, God.** 
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ChrlstiaDity than admit it upon the principles 
' you maintain; let us, therefore, say no morQ 
about it. I am ledlo think that you are as sm« 
cere as I am ; and if conscience, reason, and the 
spirit within suggest these things to you, as 
principles of faith and duty, you do right in fol^ 
lowing them ; but as mine lead to a different 
apprehension, I am equally bound to persevere 
in the course of my duty, by adhering to the 
dictates of my head and heart." 
. During the whole of this conversation TMr. 
Singleton had suffered us to carry on the dis- 
cussion without taking any part in it, and with* 
out any other notice than an occasional nod of 
his head, or a tap on the table with his Jiand, 
at the conclusion of each remark of Mr. True- 
man, to signify his acquiescence in the belief be 
advocated ; or by shrugs and slight contortions 
in manifestation of his dislike to the different 
observations I made. Before we could enter 
upon another subject, we were called by the 
hurried entrance of a servant to repair to the 
chamber of the invalid up-stairs, who instantly 
required us to hasten to his apartment, and the 
same minute we entered it together. He was 
then, evidently suffering much, and had been 
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enduring more ; for his countenance was dis- 
torted, and a thick, cold perspiration hung 
upon him. After a short pause, 

*f I am glad,*' said he, " that you are here, 
for I have been in much pain, and can no longer 
endure to be left alone. I am as well aware as 
you can be, that death is rapidly advancing upon 
me, and though my bodily sufferings are indeed 
great, they are nothing in comparison with the 
distractions of my mind. I wish for death, but 
(I cannot help it) J dread to die ! My distresses 
and worldly discomfitures have long since made 
me tired of the world ; biit while I fain would 
seek relief by leaving it, the prospect of futurity 
has not been more inviting. I know there is a 
God of m^rcy — T know there is a resurrecticm 
to happiness ; but I cannot assure my mind that 
I have pleased the one, or that I have merited 
the other ; and I feel within me a secret con- 
sciousness that I have done nothing to deserve 
either. My views in worldly matters have 
mostly been mistaken ; and I am naw, in oonse-^ 
quence, not without dread, lest I should have 
been as much in error, if not more so, in those 
of a religious kind. I have continually felt the 

£ 5 
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weakness of human nature, but never without 
the desire of some power to strengthen it, while 
of such a power I know nothing. Wbea 
the hand of God has been upon me, I have 
complained, or I have suffered with a stoical pa- 
tience, but I have wanted a consolation which I 
knew not where to find. I have felt sorrow for 
my follies and sins, but (I know not how to ex- 
press it) that sorrow, deep and unfeigned as it 
has been, has never been such as to satisfy my 
mind — it has left behind it a feeling of insuf- 
ficiency ; for when it is considered how exceed- 
ingly heinous sin must be in the sight of a God 
of all purity, there seems to be something much 
stronger required than the mere waters of re* 
pentance to wash out the deep dye of it — - 1 
mean to say, that the bitterest penitence does 
Aot seem adequate as a remedy to wipe out tha 
stain of sin upon the soul. And though I hope 
that I have not been unmindful of the duty of 
prayer, upon fit occasions, I have never satis- 
fied myself that any supplications from one so 
unworthy as sin has made me could be accept- 
able to a just and holy God, a God who lovetfa 
righteousness and bateth iniqtiity. I do not SM 



what assurance we have that the Almighty, after 
we have broken his laws and grossly violated his 
express commands, will ever hear us — much 
less, pity us — still less pardon us ; for though 
I admit that he is a God of mercy, I know 
equally that he is a God of justice; and what is 
it that such wretches as myself can do to gain 
his favour? for, at best, are we not unprofitable 
servants? Now these considerations, which 
have continually harassed my mind, most fear- 
fully shake, if they do not altogether destroy, 
whatever hope men might otherwise cherish as to 
futurity. Hie more I look into human nature, 
the more I see the waywardness of the will, the 
depravity of the mind, proneness to vice, the 
disinclination to virtue ; and how is it, that such 
beings with such feelings are to be made par- 
takers of a glorious, heavenly kingdom ? We 
not only can do nothing to merit such a reward, 
but we do every thing to make ourselves unde^- 
serving of it. We are not only not the friends 
of God, but we do all we can to make ourselves 
his ttiemies. We want, therefore, something in 
the way of reconciliation, but where are we to 
look for it ? And if we cannot obtain this, it 
must be hi vain to sue or seek for pardon ; and 

s 6 
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without pardon, how are we to secure eternal 
peace, much less look for any reward ? No : I 
have considered, again and again, Mr. Trueman, 
all that you and other of our ministers have sug- 
gested, but I find in our system of religion no- 
thing that can satisfy a thirsty soul, panting for 
immortality. I hear of men of other persuasions 
living in holy fear, and dying in perfect hope. 
I see them pious and happy in life, not cast 
down by adversity, in prosperity not too much 
elated; and yet they are pressing onward to 
something they expect and feel to be much bet- 
ter. If you ask them what reliance they place 
upon their own merits, they disclaim all — they 
say they have a divine Mediator, one whose spi- 
rit is ever with them in the hour of need, sug- 
gesting allxomfort and consolation — one who 
has taken upon himself their repented transgres- 
sions — one who has promised intercession with 
God for reconciliation and pardon, and reward. 
With such views what reflecting mind could not 
be easy and at rest ? without them, who must 
not be wretched, most wretched, here, and, pro- 
bably, not less so hereafter ?" 

The unhappy man, agonized in mind and tor- 
tured in body, indicated by words and actions 
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a despair ^hich, in my apprehension, sprung - 

from no imaginary cause ; for I had myself felt 

the anguish of hanging on the confines of the 

grave, without the knowledge of a God ; and he 

in the next degree to this of ignorance and doubt, 

now hung over it without a Redeemer. My 

heart was smitten, I felt intensely for the sufferer, 

— I felt much for mysel/J and grateful, grateful 

was I that I had lived to entertain different 

thoughts. God had been gracious unto me, and 

the same light that had burnt in my breast I 

could have wished kindled in his, for* I plainly 

saw that no other balm could ^^ minister to a 

mind diseased." My feelings were wound up to 

the highest pitch. On one side I saw a brother 

and a Minister of Religion in the presence of 

the dying man, both of whom, in the selfsame 

hour, had pointedly denied their belief in the 

atonement of Christ's blood and death upon the 

Cross ; on the other, a being distracted in mind 

and tortured in body, struggling against death, 

though disgusted with life ; — a being, who was 

earnestly longing for the aid of one mighty to 

save, and prompt to deliver, but who knew not 

where to seek, or on what to rest •his hope. 

Could I withhold the attempt to make him kno^ 
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and feel that ther^ was a Name under heaven 
by which he might be saved, that there was even 
for him an Advocate, an Intercessor, a Mediator, 
a Redeemer ? I repeated to him, with eagerness, 
such texts as at the moment occurred to me upon 
these points ; his eyes opened, and he looked 
aghast, — his ears drunk in the words I uttered, 
his heart opened to the hope I held out, his hand 
clasped mine convulsively, as a drowning man 
would cling to whatever afforded him a chance 
of saving him ; but his mind was fettered by the 
trammels of a limited reason, and a cold philo- 
sophy, and in the weakness of approaching disso- 
lution he let go his hold, and shortly after died, 
in a manner so painful and miserable, that no 
tongue can tell, no pen describe it. Afler his 
last gasp was drawn, and while my two compa-^ 
nions stood over him, their eyes suffused with 
tears and their utterance stifled, I could not re^ 
frain from giving vent to the feelings that pos- 
sessed my soul, and I exclaimed aloud, ^^ Gra** 
oious Lord God I give me the comfort of thy 
Holy Spirit ; and make me ever know and feel, 
• that by faith in Christ, as my God and Saviour, 
death is disarmed of this, his great sting, and 
the grave can claim no victory V 
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I HAD been for some time recommended by my 
physician to pass a few weeks at Cheltenham, 
for the pui'pose of drinking the waters, in conse- 
quence of which I took my departure, with my 
portmanteau stored with some select works, and 
having found a small lodging in a pleasant situa^ 
tion, I considered myself, though a stranger 
among strangers, as well off for resources as any 
around me. Among the company I fell in with 
in my walks, I recognised many a gallant Com- 
mander under whom I had marched, and with 
whom I had fought; and though some of them 
I thought might have known me, there were none 
whose memories or whose eyes were sufficiently 
good for that purpose. This at first caused a 
slight return of my old distemper ; but when I 
considered that my illness had made some alter- 
ation in my appearance, and that even a few 
years might have changed the features of our 
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countenances, Independently of the difference 
which a change from a regimental uniform to 
plain clothes makes in the person, and that this 
seeming neglect of a fellow soldier might be 
wholly unintentional, I ceased to put any harsh 
construction upon the matter, and quickly reco- 
vered from the little irritation thus occasioned. 
As my object was to seek health and not amuse- 
ment, I did not fall into those numerous modes 
of idleness and dissipation in which the general 
run of visitors at the bathing-places and' spas of 
the kingdom too commonly pass their time^ and^ 
excepting a little occasional intercourse with 
some few old or infirm folks to whom the notion 
of pleasure was nausea, I found myself almost 
as much alone, and as free to indulge in my 
own contemplations as if I had been residing in 
the most sequestered spot. Sometimes, indeed, 
the attention was diverted by the noise and 
bustle around me ; but as these interruptions 
were generally short-lived, 1 soon relapsed into 
the train of thoughts into which I had been led 
by the serious circumstances connected with 
myself, and not a little by those I had recently 
witnessed in the death of Mr. Singleton's brother, 
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the latter of which bad left a deep and melao- 
choly impression on my mind. 
'. It became my practice, some little time after 
my solitary dinner, to walk into the country, 
towards a smalL retired vill^e, dt a little distance 
from the town ; and it was constantly my fortune 
to meet in sdrae part of my walk, either going or 
returning, a young lady, under the escort of a 
maidservant and a small handsome spaniel. 
She was more than commonly well-looking, and 
die mai^k^d sihlpliciity of her dress was in per- 
fect keeping with the grace and elegance of her 
figure and carriage. She usually carried a book> 
out of which she appeared to be reading to her 
companion, or conversing on the subject of it. 
The attention of both was invariably arrested 
whenever I approached, for, upon the first day 
of my meeting them^ their dog rtln towards me, 
barking and fawning with all the joy and fami- 
liarity of an old acquaintance, and it was not 
until I had spoken in an angry tone of voice 
that I could make him entirely leave me. This 
had occurred so frequently as to become common, 
and the surprise it had first excited on both sides 
seemed daily to increase. I made enquiries 
after the name of the lady, but, as she lived 
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retired, and seemed to have no acquaintances, I 
did not succeed. Some days had elapsed before 
it came into my mind that, when I was in the 
Peninsula, one of the few persons, indeed, the 
only one whom I could call my friend, died in 
my arms of the wounds he had received in the 
battle of Albuera, and that he had possessed a 
dog of this description, which had shown such 
extraordinary attachment to his master, that on 
the night after we buried him, the feithiul ani- 
mal had persevered, in spita of cold and the want 
of food, in not leaving the spot. In the morn- 
ing of the following day, a sudden order had 
been received to move instantly forward, as a 
picquet of the enemy was advancing ; a circum- 
stance, the hurry of which drove all other consi- 
deration of the dog from my mind, and I lost 
sight of him wholly from that time. Upon re- 
collecting my friend to have given this dog the 
name of Branco from the place in Portugal where 
he had found hira, I determined, on the next 
occasion of seeing him, to try whether he would 
answer to it, and thus account for our previous 
acquaintance. On the following day, therefore, 
as I perceived the same couple advancing along 
the frequented path, and the little Fido bound- 
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jtig before them, I saluted his ears as he came 
running towards me with " Branco ! Branco P* 
The joy manifested by the animal, great as it 
had been before, now surpassed all former bounds, 
and it was in vain that either mistress or maid 
used their entreaties to recall him to his obe- 
dience. Upon this, putting off my hat, and 
walking towards the young lady, I apologized, 
for the intrusion and for the liberty I had taken, 
but I was anxious to ask, *' if the dog, who from 
the first day of my seeing him had taken such 
marked notice of me, had ever belonged to an 
officer of the 48th regiment ?" She replied in 
the affirmative. — " Whether he had been 
with him on the Continent?* Upon this question 
she manifested great earnestness, and bowed as- 
sent. " Whether his master had not died after 
the battle of Albuera ?" Tears stood ready to 
start from her eyes. " Whether his name was 
not Richards ?*' The cloud now burst, and the 
showers hanging upon her eyelids fell copi- 
ously, and she sobbed out, " It was, oh ! it 
was." 

After giving way to her distress a little time, 
she addressed me, by saying, " The unfortu- 
ni^te person, Sir, you mention, was one very 
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deal to me ; and in his death I lost evary relatiy^ 
but a mother ; she alone excited, be was all ^ 
m^i and our widowed mother hsis never lookoA 
up from the tiine of his death. Ei^cuse my 
feelings, and permit me;, Sir, to ask, in returpi 
if we have been rightly informed that he died 
in the battle of Albuera; for we have never 
been able to gain satisfactory information on that 
head?'* 

" We were both of us," I replied, " wound- 
ed in that action ; myself severely, but he very 
dangerously. After the battle we contrived to 
interest some stragglers to take us to a neighs 
bpuring village, where they left us in the hands 
of the peasantry, and we were soon after joined 
by a detachment of Ppi'tuguese, who were sta- 
tioned here upon the out-post. On the follow- 
ing day my friend died, and he died in my em- 
brace. He was the only man to whom I ever 
was really attached, and there is nothing ^ 
earth that I would not give, could we here ineet 
again. I remember this dog to have been hi^ 
constant companion ; and when I took his body 
to inter it at a little distance from the village, 
oa a sequestered spot chosen by himself, at the 
hovir of sun-set, this faithful animal accomp^ 



nied it After having performed the last duties 
of friendship, as I retired I missed him ; but in 
the morning, just as the order came upon us, 
that the detachment was to advance quickly 
towards the main body of the army, I learnt 
that the animal was seen at the grave, where he 
must have passed the night. But not a moment 
was left us, and I was compelled to abandon 
him to his fate, and it was not until yesterday^ 
when I recognised him, that I heard any thing 
more respecting him/' 

During this recital my fair auditor evinced 
the deepest concern. She told me that the 
other friends of the departed had never been 
able to communicate to herself and mother any 
tidings after the first onset at Albuera ; but that 
one of them, knowing the dog, had purchased it 
some months afterwards of a French prisoner, 
into whose possession it had fallen, and having 
taken it with him to England upon his promo- 
tion, had sent it down to them, accompanied by 
the kindest letter that a manly heart could 
indite, " in which," she said, " he told us that 
his attachment to the animal was so great tha^ 
jio consideration short of that of restoring it to 
the family of a deceased friend, its former ma^ 
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ter, could have prevailed upon him to part from 
it, and it was not long after this that he, kind 
man, himself fell in another action." 

There was so much of interest in these cir- 
cumstances, and such sincere manifestation of 
affection and feeling in the manners of this most 
interesting young woman, that 1 longed to have 
more conversation with her ; but as I well knew 
that it could not be agreeable for her to be thus 
accompanied by a stranger, I checked the inclin- 
ation, and was about to take my leave, when 
she stopped me, by adding, " You have said, 
Sir, that you were the friend of our dear lost 
one; and, indeed, your actions have shown 
(hat you were so. May I beg to know to 
whom it is that our mother and myself must ever 
feel the weightiest obligations ?" 

" My name,'* I replied, " is Mordaunt." 
" Mordaunt ! — The name occurs," said she, 
" repeatedly in Frederick's letters, and I have 
seen it since in the Army List. Often have we 
thought, that had our dear Frederick fallen any 
where but in the field of battle, the friends and 
companions around him would have made some 
communication to his family ; but as we never 
received any tidings but such as the public 
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papers afiWded^ we concluded that he had died 
-wJfch'his brave comrades in the field." 

*^ Under other circumstances/' said I, ** 1 
should hare taken the rebuke which this just 
observation unintentionally conveys directly to 
thyself f but it i's a singular fact, that Richards, 
during the time we were together, never commu- 
nicated to me any thing respecting his family at 
^11; indeed, I conceived (and it gave me a 
greater interest in him) that he, like myself^ had 
been an orphan,^ without friends, and a mere 
soldier of fortune. I had seen him occasionally 
make a trifling purchase of some female orna- 
ment in the country as we passed through it, 
but as I supposed it might be intended for some 
one who either was, or might be, the chosen of 
his heart, I took no further notice of it^' 

The latter remark drew another tear down 
Che cheek of my fair auditor, and as persons 
were coming in the direction in which we were, 
I begged permission to call on the fcdlowing 
day upon her and her mother, and this being 
Ranted with the evident desire that it should be 
Accepted, we separated. I afterwards, in turn- 
nig back to look after her, saw the favourite 
Branco taken in her arms, and warmly caressed^ 
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and I went home musing upon this extraordi> 
nary meeting, and the singular circumstances 
that led to it.'' 

On the next day I called upon Mrs* Richards» 
a lady of about fiify, habited in the deepest 
weeds, with a countenance bespeaking great de- 
jection of mind, and one who was evidently 
labouring under great mental distress. 

** Captain Mordaunt," said she, upon my en^ 
trance, <^ I am, indeed, happy to welcome the 
visit of any one who was the friend of my poor 
son, but to meet with him who received his 
dying breath, and laid him in the silent grave, is 
a satisfaction to which my widowed heart had 
not looked forward. That youth. Captain Mor- 
daunt, was the exact resemblance of his father 
in mind and person, and but for him I never 
should have survived the loss of a husband 
whose equal can hardly be met with. When 
that affliction came upon me, the bulk of Mr. 
Richards's fortune went into i^other channel, 
but as my son, by the will of an uncle, was in 
affluent circumstances, he made ample provision 
for his mother, and took all the care that a 
£ither could have taken of this other dear object 
of my worldly affections. Such was his anxiety 
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fer VLSj and onrs for him, that there was no 
i>ccurrehce in the ikmily^ however trifling, but 
Was noted down for his i^i^er-knowledge, and 
none so recorded that was not received with 
delight and read with interest In the event of 
his regiment being sent hom^ it had long been 
agreed that he would leave the profession, and 
take upon himself the management of his estate, 
and live for ever afterwards amongst us, blessed 
as he was, and nvost beloved. Alas I alas ! the 
ways of God are inscrutable, and it is our duty 
to submit to his all-wise decrees, whatever they 
may be, with thankfulness, rather than repine 
at any of them : ^nd this reflection it is, added 
to the influence of religion, that keeps me now 
in a state of comparative quietness and serenity, 
though divided between two great opposing 
feelings, — the desire to depart to where my 
siainted husband and son are, or to remain here 
to answer those claims which this other dear 
object of my tenderest solicitude has upon me. 
To this gay and thronged place I came only for 
the benefit of my health. . I myself am unable, 
irom infirmity, to leave the house, and, there- 
fore, can afibid little or no protection to niy 
child abroad; but this, in one^ respect, la of 
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: Iktle consequence, as flie woiid has few or iSb 
rcUarms for us, and onr ways afid habits of Kfe 
'are retired, and different firom those of the md- 
v'Htude. If, uilder such circumstances, you feel 
I at* any time disposed to give us the pleasure of 
^your society, it will be the means, not only of 
;giving a little change to our thoughts and con- 
versation, but of ensuring to us the gratification 
we must derive from associating with him who 
was the friend, even unto death, of one so dear 
•to us. I long to hear more and more of my 
departed child, and to inquire, with a mother^s 
anxiety, into every circumstance connected with 
'him which you may be able to answer, for you 
must have many things to relate most interesting 
for us to hear." 

This was an invitation calculated, in every 
way, to yield me all the gratification I desired, 
' and oftentimes did I avail myself of a permis- 
sion that gave me the conversation of an ami- 
. able, but afflicted, woman, and the company of 
a younger one, whose well-stofred mind and easy 
, manners fitted her for the society of the most sefi- 
sible and accomplished circles. I am aware that, 
totally uniaccastomed as I had been to the kind- 
ness and sympathy of others, much lefinsP to sAy 



aMentioD from the sex of which these ladies ap* 
I^e^xed to be ornaments, I may be thought to sp6al$:: 
with a partiality springing from considerations.- 
of pride and gratitude ; but I declare, with alb 
sincerity, that an intimate acquaintance of seve-:; 
red weeks, gave me such an iqsigbt into the; 
i^spective tempers, dispositions, and pursuits of 
each, as possessed my mind w^ith the assurance^^ 
that it was not ppssible for any to be so good; 
and amiable, without being more than commonly- 
blessed with those dispositions which form the: 
great charm of social intercourse. 
. Of my new friends, however, the mother w^s 
the one that gained most of my attention; her 
afRictions and consequent infirmities had cast 
over her mind a shade, made deeper and broader 
by a devotion strong and impassioned, yet un- 
equivocally sincere ; and it was this that took 
3uch hold upon my feelings. Yet when we 
touched upon the subject of religion, her 
opinions appeared to me so extraordinary and 
unintelligible, that I earnestly desired to attempt 
the removal of such notions as, to my mind, 
tended to deprive her of the comfort and con^ 
solation which I had myself found to result 
from a sober and calm consideration of the 
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Scriptures. In this undertaking I fancied m;^ 
self encouraged by my fair associate, whose 
views on these subjects, so far as I could judge 
from her manner, seemed to be different from 
those of her mother; but as I conceived that 
she felt it to be the place of a friend, rather 
tlian that of a daughter, to correct a parent's 
religious aberrations, she forbore from taking 
any part in the conversations. Instead, there- 
fore, of continuing those walks in which I had 
been accustomed to meet Eloise (for such was 
her name), I dedicated this portion of my time 
to the mother; and this was ultimately the 
means of makmg me acquainted with the tenets 
and habits of another class of religi<Hiists, whose 
principles of belief I had for some time wished 
to investigate. 

Mrs. Richards had imbibed her notions of 
religion chiefly from a very earnest and respect- 
able teacher of a High Calvinistic congregation, 
to whom she was distantly rdated. This had 
brought an acquaintance, which had gradually 
increased to a more intimate connection by the 
aid he had afforded her in her distress ; and the 
circumstance of his lately being established in 
this place, was one that offered an additional 
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motive for her present residence. With him 
I was shortly afterwards made acquainted ; and 
in the many subsequent conversations into which 
w^ so continually, and sometimes so warmly 
entered upon the tenets of his persuasion, it 
had often surprised me that Eloise never inter* 
fered, and that her opinions and her feelings 
should never have been drawn forth upon any 
question arising out of them. She sat, com- 
monly, either drawing or working, listening, 
to appearance, with great attention, but never 
offering any interruption. It was upon a fine 
afternoon as Mrs. Richards, Eloise, their cousin 
Mr. Goddard, and myself, were drinking our 
tea near a window commanding a view of the 
country, that Mrs. Richards, who had been 
more than ordinarily dejected the whole day, 
after a variety of other subjects had been started 
and canvassed, introduced that which was ever 
uppermost in her mind, by asking Mr. Goddard 
if the continued depression of her spirits, not- 
withstanding all her exertions to elevate and 
rouse them, was not an indication of her not 
having yet attained to a state of grace, for she 
felt in her mind a misgiving that she could not 
be numbered among the elect. 
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... • • 

'* It is true,'' he observed, ** fliat the deetof 
God having the assurance of^ acceptance, and 
the knowledge of their incapacity to fall from 
grace, have of all pec^le the best pretensions 
to composure and cheerfulness of mind ; but," 
continued he, turning his eyes upon the fair 
Eloise, " if they have before them those who. 
have not the call, and who are consequently in. 
a state of darkness, their anxiety for their 
condition becomes a reasonable cause of grief." 

** It is not exactly that," interrupted Mrs. 
Ridhards ; " that is not the present occasion of 
my sorrow: it is the uncertainty of my own 
condition." 

Here I could not withhold my feelings. 
** Madam," said Ij " I look upon rdiigion alto- 
gether in a different light from either of you : I 
look upon it as the solace, the hope, the joy of 
man, the balm to a wounded mind, given by a 
gracious God for the happiness, and not the 
discomfiture of his creatures. That Mr. Grod- 
dard is a man of sense I know ; that he is, also, 
a man of excellent feelings and great kindness, 
I have sufficient reasons to believe, and I have 
well considered his arguments in all former dis- 
cussions; but, looking upon the Bible as I do, 
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1 find nothing that can justly lead to the con- 
clusions he draws from it; conclusions, calculated 
to give a presumptuous superiority to a very 
few persons over the great majority of their 
brethren. 

" For what I assert here, and elsewhere, upon 
this subject," replied ^Mr. Goddard, " I have 
the authority of Scripture." 

" And, by the same authority," I replied, 
" I am ready to convince our afflicted friend 
here, that your tenets are not the fair and legi- 
timate deductions of Holy Writ." 

" I should like to hear your arguments," 
said she, " while my cousin is here to meet them, 
for I own I have such misgivings of mind, that 
I cannot be easy.'* 

Here Eloise laid down her pencil, and turn- 
ing her chair towards us, expressed by her 
actions the interest she took in the question ; 
while Mr. Goddard seeing this, and fancying 
perhaps that he might induce her to adopt his 
belief, very good naturedly began, by saying, 
" I hold that every man ought to be able ^ to 
^ve a reason for the hope that is in him ;' and 
as I feel persuaded, that my religious opinions 
will bear the strictest investigation, I have np 
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reserve; and, therefore, declaring myself a Cal- 
vinist, in the strictest sense of the term, I will 
hear what you have now to say to the different 
articles of my creed. — First then, with regard 
to the evidences of the truth of Scripture. My 
position is, that human testimony, even though 
it may be in favour of that truth, is to be totally 
disregarded, relying as I do upon a higher, for 
it is an infallible source of authority, I mean, 
the internal working of the Holy Spirit bearing 
witness with the word in my heart. Now, you 
cannot gainsay nor resist this." 

" I certainly cannot question the assurance 
that you may internally experience ; but I am 
persuaded, however strong the conviction may 
be, that a man's feelings are no real test of 
divine truth. If you will consider for a moment, 
you will see how fallacious such a guide is ; for 
you cannot find two persons, unconnected and 
unknown to each other, whose feelings are so 
regulated as to say that the same reasons and 
the same impressions on the mind can produce 
in them the same belief. I mean, that the 
principles which you conceive to be stamped 
upon your minds by an inward revelation, are, 
in fact, the result of a communion of thought^ 
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and that they are produced by the represent- 
ations of others, rather than suggested by indi- 
vidual revelation." 

" But, Sir," said Mr. Goddard, *< as with the 
truth, so with the interpretation of Scripture, I 
pray repeatedly and earnestly for instruction 
from the Spirit of God, and He who first said, 
*Let there be light, and there was light,' sends 
the same sort of illumination into my mind, and 
then I can want no other testimony, and no 
other commentator." 

" Then you candidly and openly confess that 
you are inspired, Mr. Goddard ?" 

" I say. Sir, that the light, for which I have 
ardently prayed, has come upon me. You 
may call the thing what you please." 

" Then," said I, « I call it no light at all. 
I can conceive you, or any other person of a 
warm imagination, thus praying, and thus fan- 
cying that you have obtained the light of the 
Spirit ; but I am persuaded that it is a delusion. 
For aiiy one to lay claim to the operation of the 
Spirit within them, so as to declare such and 
such feelings to be excited by it, affords, in my 
opinion, an unequivocal proof of their not pos- 
sessing it ; for the manifestation of the Spirit is 
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silent and scarcely to be perceived; it is like 
the wind, of which the sound may be heard, 
but cannot be seen, and whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, none can tell. Besides, you 
are to bear in mind that Christ himself, said : 
* If I bear witness of myself, my witness is 
not true :' in other words, you may reasonably 
doubt what I say, if it rested only upon my 
own individual testimony ; * but the works that 
I do, they bear witness of me.' On this high 
authority, therefore, we may reasonably dispute 
what you thus affirm ; but if we see you mani- 
festing love, dispensing joy, and living in peace 
with your brethren and the world, then, by 
these certain indications of the Spirit, we may 
truly believe you to be possessed of it ; for * the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness^ 
and temperance.' To me, then, it appears 
impossible to admit sense of feeling to be any 
certain guide in matters of religion." 

** You, surely. Captain, would not exclude 
either the affections or the feelings from religi- 
ous concerns." 

" Certainly not, Sir, but such as profess 
themselves possessed of the light of the Spirit, 
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from the sense of feeling alone, are dazzled, as 
Locke says, * by an ignis fatuusi that leads 
them continually round this circle. -^ It is a re- 
Telation, because I firmly believe it, and I believe 
it, because it is a revelation.' — But I would ask 
you in the language of this great philosopher ; 
— * How do you know that God is the revealer 
of this to you, and that this impression is made 
upon your mind by the Holy Spirit, and, there- 
fore, that you ought to obey it ? If you know 
not this, however great the assurance may be 
that you possess it, it is groundless' — and this, 
Sir, is my opinion." 

" Locke, Sir, was a great reasoner, and though 
in his treatises upon human subjects he car- 
ries my veneration with him, I cannot consider 
him entitled to the same respect, when h^ 
touches upon those connected with religion." 

" Well, but Mr. Goddard, be so kind nowj 
as to state what it is you mean by our friend 
here being in the number of the elect, and 
others not being in it." 

" It is first necessary," said he, " that you- 
should understand, that all who are sprung from 
Adam, are in a condition, totally, wholly, cor-i 
rupt," 
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^* That we are all of a corrupt nature, and 
prone to evil continually, none who either study 
the Bible, or human nature, can deny,' but that 
we are wholly and totally so without a single 
remnant of goodness is, to me, not so certain. 
It is sufficient, however, for our purpose to ad- 
mit of this universal and excessive depravity of 
the heart of man." 

" Well then,'* continued Mr. Goddard, " this 
being the case, God, by an absolute decree, 
made from all eternity, did predestinate of his 
own free will, and without any regard to their 
obedience, certain men to salvation, leaving the 
rest to perdition ; and in consequence of this de- 
cree, Christ, when he died for the redemption 
of mankind, made atonement and suffered death 
for the elect, and the elect only." 

" Is it possible, that you can thus libel, I had 
almost said blasphemed the Almighty, by repre- 
senting him as a being so unmerciful and un- 
just ? For my part I can discover no such ab- 
solute decrees in the Scriptures, nor have I met 
with any thing that I can distort from a straight 
and fair interpretation of them, into an election 
of particular persons to eternal salvation, and 
much less, into the reprobation of individuals. 
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What is said of election applies to the whole 
Christian Church; what some construe into re- 
probation relates to the whole nation of un- 
believing Jews, or all disbelieving nominal 
Christians." * 

" It is not I," said he, " that propose these 
doctrines, but the Scriptures that have made 
them ; and of the nature of justice and mercy as 
existing abstractedly in the mind of the divine 
being, we know nothing; our ideas may be 



• Milton's argument against reprobation, or the decreed 
perdition of men, is unanswerable* " Election is not & 
part of predestination, much less then, is reprobation.' 
For speaking accurately, the ultimate purpose of predestin- 
ation, is the salvation of believers — a thing in itself de- 
sirable ; but on the contrary, the object which reprobation 
has in view is the destruction of unbelievers, — a thing in 
itself ungrateful and odious; whence it is clear that God 
could never havej predestined reprobation or proposed . 
it to himself as an end, — " I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord" — if then the 
Deity have no pleasure either in sin or in the death of a 
sinner, that is, either in the causes or the effect of reprob- 
ation, certainly, he cannot delight in reprobation itself; it 
follows that reprobation forms no part of what is meant 
by God's predestination." — Christian Doctrine^ article 
Predestination, 
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tjuite different, and the word of God can only 
determine for us." 

" The word of God,*' I replied, ** * shows thee, 
O man ! what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do Justh/^ and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God ;' and surely, the 
justice and mercy he requires us to show our 
bretliren, must resemble that which he will dis- 
play to us," 

" As I before said," replied Mr. Goddard, " I 
speak only as the Scriptures speak, but for the 
existence of an absolute decree, take this from 
St. Luke. — * As many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed' — I know you cannot dis- 
prove this *, I will, however, keep it as a re- 
serve, and pass on to St. Paul, who says — 
*. Whom God fore-knew, he did predestinate to 



* The word which is translated ordained would have 
been better rendered by the word disposed. But taking it 
as it stands, the writer does not declare that they were 
ordained by God to eternal life, much less does he say 
that they were fore-ordained, but simply ordained, and 
the Greek word for " ordained" is used by Greek writers 
to denote men that are disposed and fit for any thing or 
office, without any sort of reference to any other person 
as the disposer. The word Teray/new* (Acts, xiv. 40.) here 
translated ordained, is in 1 Cor. xvi, 15. rendered^ addicted. 



be conformed unto the image of his Son, and. 
whom he did predestinate, them he also called,! 
and whom he called, them he also justified, and> 
whom he justified, them he also glorified/ " 
^ *' I admit," said I, '* this to be one of the things- 
* hard to be understood,' yet, I think, by keep«^ 
ing in;sight the distinction between predetermin- 
ation and fore-knowledge, the difficulty vanishes.^^ 
The predestination of God results from saeing,. 
before the world began, the temper, disposition,: 
inclination) and the tbougbta of every man that 
shouId.be born, and this omniscience and forer 
sight have traced the path of the being, and fol-: 
bwed it to a certain end ; but still this knowledge 
or fore-sight haye.not operated to produce that 
end — have not been the means of the adapt- 
ation of that being to happiness or misery : no, 
fcr the predestination of God was built upon 
seeing how man, as a morally free agent, witli his 
peculiar natural temperament, would act. Those, 



To suppose the Apostle meant that the ordained Here« 
were absolutely and individually elected to eternal sal- 
vation, has no manner of truth in it, and involves so 
many absurdities as to make the thing quite incredible. — 
Knighfs Considerations on Calvtnism, 
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therefore, whom Ood fore-knew — those whom 
he regarded wi h especial favour before the rest 
of mankind : that is, all Christians of whatever 
nation who should embrace the Christian &ith 
— * those whom he thus fore-knew he pre-ordained 
to be conformed to die image of his Son ; that 
is, in his purpose and counsel of mercy for the 
salvation of mankind ; and these he calls bj the 
preaching of the gospel to the knowledge and 
attainment of salvation ; and they obeying the 
call, he also justifies by the rem^ission of their 
sins by baptism ; and whom he justifies (if they 
persevere unto the end) he will also glorify." * 

** It is of no use," he replied, ^^ for us to dis- 
cuss the meaning of words which have perplexed 



* See Young's Synopsis of the argument of St. Paul's 
epistle to the Romans. 

God fore-knew those who should believe — that is, he 
decreed or announced it as his pleasure, that it should be 
those, alone, who should find grace in his sight through 
Christ, that is, all men if they would believe. These he 
predestined to salvation, and to this end, he, in various 
ways, called all mankind to believe ; or in other words, to 
acknowledge God in truth ; those who actually thus be- 
lieved, he justified, and those who continued in the faith 
unto the end, he glorified. — MUtorCt ChruHan Doctrine^ 
p. 56. 
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men in all latter times, and have produced end- 
less controversies. Admitting the corruption of 
our nature from the transgression of Adam, had 
God left all the race to perish, it could have been 
oo impeachment of his justice ; if, therefore, he 
diose some as vessels of honour and mercy, and 
left the rest to perish as 'vessels made unto dis* 
honour,' thus manifestmghis word, * I will have 
mercy, on whom I will have mercy,' is it for ]is 
to withstand his will ?" 

"^ Certainly not ; had he left us all to perish, we 
could not say it was an unjust, though, assuredly, 
a severe act ; but if he chose to reserve some fo^ 
mercy, while he leaves the rest of this equally 
guilty and polluted mass to eternal punishment^ 
though the pleasure of his will may not be 
questioned, neither his mercy nor his justice can 
b^ here acknowledged. * Tour's, or rather Cal- 
vin's notion of the justice of God, is that of the 
Mahometan, who says, that the true exercise of 



.• St. Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, represents the 
degeneracy of mankind as so great, in consequence of the 
fall, that if God had been pleased to make an arbitrary 
selection of certain persons to be admitted to mercy upon 
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U is accorcding to the pleasure of hiia who has- 
power to dispense it, I, however, maintain^ that 
justice is only of one kind, namely, that which^ 
God has graven on our hearts by the law of 
Moses, and the law of Jesus Christ. But with- 
out confining our ideas to detached passages of 
Holy Writ, let us take a general view of the., 
scheme of Redemption as there set before us«. 



their r^pentaQK^y and.had consigned the. rest of. the race 
to the natural punishment of their guilt, the proceeding, 
could not have been taxed either with cruelty or injustice. 
But he affirms, that God hath actually dealt with man-' 
kind in a far milder and more equitable way, admitting dil^ 
without exception, who are willing to repent to repentance, 
and all who do repent to the benefit of our Lord's atone- 
xtient ; inviting all men to accept the proffered mercy ;• 
bearing with repeated provocation iind affront; and, 
leaving none but the hardened and incorrigible exposed to. 
final wrath and punishment. This being the true repre- 
sentation of God*s dealings with mankind, the happiness 
of the future life being open to all men upon the conditionr 
of faith, repentance, and amendment, the degrees of that 
happiness will, unquestionably, be proportioned to the pro- 
ficiency that each man shall Aave made in the emendation 
of his heart and his manners by the rule of the Gospel. 
Those, therefore, for whom it is prepared to sit upon our 
Lords' right hand and his left, cannot be any certain per- 
sons unconditional^ predestined to situations of glory in 
the life to come. — Bishop Hprslei/^s sermon on Matt. xx. 25* - 
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'. Are we not toU in the very outset of the iBibfe, 
-that God having planted in Paradise the tree 
-of good' and evil, declared that if the man and 
' -wbman whom he had created, should eat of it, 
: tiiey should srurely die ? Now, if the Almighty 
'had made ah immutable decree that Adam 
' should faU, how is it that he shouM have 
.cautioned him against it? It would have 
been a mere mockery, and an"^ act of absolute 
injustice, to 'have said, ^ This is Paradise, and it 
is in your power to retain possession of it 
by simply obeying my command,* ifj at the 
- same time, he had previously decreed that he 
should, by transgression, lose it. And the same 
exactly applies when he said to the Israelites, 
* I am the Lord your God, walk in my statutes 
and keep my judgments/ — ' I call heaven and 
earth,' saith the Lord, speaking to his chosen, 
but rebellious, people, * to record this day 
against you, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing, therefore, choose 
life that thou and thy seed may live/ By this 
it is clear that they were left to their own free 
choice to be saved or not, and that there could 
he no previous decree to deprive them of this 
gralcious offer For , if there had, could it be 
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consistent either with the goodness- or justice of 
God to make the ofEsr ? There is another obser* 
Yati<Hi also which I somewhere met with in refe- 
rence to another passage in which it is said, that 
the * Pharisees and Lawyers rejected the counsd 
of Ood against themselves,' an observation that 
forcibly struck me, that had Gkxl made an abso* 
lute decree that these men should have been 
condemned, instead of rejecting they would 
have complied with his counsel, by setting forth 
Iheir own pre-determined condemnation. And 
in another part also in which Christ is repre- 
sented as saying, to the same-description of per- 
sons — ^ If ye believe not that I ^un the Christ, 
ye shall die in your sins' — what injustice would 
it have been to have condemned them for what 
they were bound by an immutable decree not 
to obey ; and where would have been the utility, 
to say nothing of the cruelty, of his * giving 
assurance unto all men' that he would, on an 
appointed day, judge the world according to 
men's works, whether good or bad, if there had 
been an eternal and unchangeable decree re- 
specting the future portions of mankind, which 
must have rendered the work of a future judg- 
ment only a vain mockery ? This would have 
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mftde him what he cei^nly was not^ — a decei* 
ver, a wanUHi deceiver ; and the apostle Paul 
wcmldy in the same manner, have been proved 
the veriest hypocrite, knowing that these unbe» 
lieving Jews were shut out by the same decree 
from salvJEition, by saying, as he did with all ap* 
parent sincerity and honesty — ' Brethren, my 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they may be 
saved,' — or when in his commands to Timothy 
he enjoined, -^ ^Supplication to be made for aU 
men* But that this inspired Apostle knew of no 
such absolute, irreversible decrees, is evident 
from his address to the Hebrews — * If we sin,' 
said he, ^ wilfully afler we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin,' thus declaring that he, 
as well as they, migkl fall and lose the benefits 
obtained by the death of Christ, benefits which 
were, indeed, no benefits, if there were a decree 
of perdition in force against men for whom 
Christ did not die. No, Sir, by the conviction 
of my reason, I am persuaded that the Scrip* 
tures, as well as the plain notions of God's merc^ 
and justice, are opposed to such a doctrine." 

" All men," observed Mr. Goddard, ** do not 
look upon the same picture with the same sen- 
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fiodons and fedirigs with *the planter. But what 
ivill you say against the stQl dearer developed 
tnent of the doctrine of personal election, whel!i 
^r Saviour says**— " Many are called but few 
«re chosen ?" 

^ u Tiiis applied to the Jews of his time,** said 
i, ^^ He called all uHto him and how few obeyed 
thecaU." 

- " Again," continued Mr. Goddard. • <* * Ye 
Iiave not chosen me, but I have chosen you'— 
Can any thing be more express than this ?'* 

Yes, Sir, any thing may be more so, for look 
at the context and see that these words are ap* 
plied by Christ to his personal disciples, and true 
it is that he did choose them, and not they him. 
" " Agdn — ' It IS given unto i/ou to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but t6 
them it is not given.'" 

• " This too," said I, " applies to the discipleiS 
of our Lord, for, at the time our Saviour was 
speaking, they only had simplicity of mind to 
receive his doctrine, others had not : and, in- 
deed, to them were made known, only such 
doctrines as they were able gradually to receive; 

— * I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now/ " 
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<^ Again, Captain, our Saviour repeated the 
words of Isaiah to show that there were many 
that should not see nor hear, nor understand 
with their heart, nor be converted, nor saved/' 

** Yes, but such only as were wilfully blind, 
and deaf, and hardened." 

" Again," continued Mr. Goddard, " * Ye 
believe not, because ye are not of ray sheep ; my 
sheep hear my voice and follow me, and I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish.'" 

** They who persist in unbelief," I replied, 
" will not as sheep submit to be led by the good 
Shepherd : on the other hand, they that believe, 
and persevere in their faith, shall receive the re- 
ward of eternal life, a reward which no earthly 
power of temptation shall prevent their receiving." 

" Again, ' No man can come unto me except 
the Father which hath sent me, draw him, and 
I will raise him up at the last day.'" 

" True," said I, " yet the same Saviour says, 
* I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw aU 
men unto me.' " 

<^ And, Captain, in conclusion, Jude dis- 
tinctly says, — * there are certain men crept in 
unawares who were before ordained to this con- 



demnatioD, ungodly men turniog gtaee into 
lasdriousness, and denying Obrist.' " 

** True, there were such, but not any or« 
dakied of God to commit ungodliness that they 
might be punished, but only such ungodly per- 
sons as before-time were shown to be deserving 
of coiidemnstion for the commission of certain 
^ins, and ft was of these that Enoch prophesied ; 
for I maintain that, to my apprehension, God 
ordains none but impenitent and incorri^ble 
sinners to eternal punishment. Indeed, the 
whole tenor of the New Testament is irrecon- 
cileable with the notioti of an exclusive, a per« 
^nal election : for where election is, there can 
be no need either of &ith or obedience, because 
if the end of a Christian life is thus attained 
without the means necessary for the attainment^ 
why should any means be employed ? or why 
should any be used ? If God, by his decree 
has determined my salvation, I am satisfied, 
and I need not trouble myself further: or, if he 
have decreed me to perdition, how absurd is it 
for me ^ to kick against the pricks,' how useless 
the attempt to help myself, since all my labour 
must be in tain. Why has he given to man 
precepts and laws ? What occasion was there 
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for inspiration of his Holy Spirit to guide and 
direct his Apostles in teaching mankind, if an 
eternal decree had passed that such and such 
are irretrievably lost? Why did the Saviour 
command all to watch, lest they enter tempt- 
ation ? And why did the Apostle command, 
also, that we ^ strive to make our calling and 
election sure,' if the elect were already certain 
of it ? Christ has said, that the object of his 
coming into the world was ^ to seek and to 
save the lost^ — a fact of inconceivable comfort 
to all Christians, because it shows, as clearly as 
words can manifest, that the elect in your sense 
(who conceive they cannot fall, much less be 
lost) are not the elect of the gospel. And this 
Is still more evident from the twice repeated 
declaration that * God is no respecter of per- 
sons :' a declaration explicitly made by St. Paul 
and by St. Peter in the very face of this doc- 
trine of personal election, and supported by 
both of them again and again. — * God so loved 
the 'worlds that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.* — St. Paul too, 
we kxiow, though chosen by a miracle to work 
the gracious will of God, felt no confidence, no 

o 2 
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room for boasting that he was of the elect, and 
elect and chosen by God for a certain great 
purpose he assuredly was; no, he declared 
that he was still corrupt, and that he must la- 
bour to * keep his body in subjection, lest 
having preached to others, he himself should 
be a cast-away !' But without resting on parts 
like these, take a glance over the whole Sacred 
Volume, and the whole spirit of it will be found 
directly opposed to such exclusive salvation : it 
breathes nothing but good will to man — • As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live* — * Why will ye die, 
O House of Israel r — * Turn ye, turn ye unto 
me, saith the Lord, for, let the wicked forsake 
his ways and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.* For, indeed, saith 
St. Peter, * the Lord is long-suflFering to us-ward, 
nor willeth that any should perish, but that alP 
(mind. Sir, all) ^should come unto repentance.*** 
** How then. Captain, is it that Abraham 
was chosen and not Nachor ? Jacob and not 
Esau ? David accepted, and Saul rejected ? ** 
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** I answer," said I, " as I answered before, if 
it be God's will to show that favour to one,* 
which he only withholds from another, no ' one 
is to question his divine pleasure : but if heexr 
tend mercy to one, and let fall his eternal wrath 
upon another, though in equal circumstances, 
mercy is then shown at the expense of justice* 
It is not a natural consequence of his extension 

• 

of favour to one, that he will, necessarily, smite 
the other whom he leaves, unless, as in the case 
of Pharaoh, his wickedness be incorrigible. But, 
afler all, consider how it was that Christ allied 
himself not to one part of mankind in particular, 
but tO; the whole human race.. * Forasmuch,' 
says St Paul, *as children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same.' — He, graciously designing to 
become a brother to the children of men, as- 
sumed all that was proper to man's nature ; for, 
^ God made the whole nation or race of men, 
dwelling upon the fece of the earth, of one 
blood ;' and of that one blood Christ was pleased 
to take a part, and thus it is, that every human 
being is allied by blood to him. To suppose 
then that he gave his life a ransom for one part 
of bis kindred and not for the other, when be 
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died for the sins of the whole world, is neither 
more nor less than making Scripture vqid, and 
the justice and mercy of God nugatory.^ But 
let us pass on, Mr. Ooddard, to your next po^ 
sition/' 

** Well, Sir, though I will not admit of your 
having disproved the doctrmes I have stated, 
I will go on by saying, that our next tenet is, 
that mankind, by the fall of Adam, lost their 
free-will, and they do that only which they are 
predestined to do, by the eternal, but secret, 
decree of God. And this I prove by producing 
8t Paul, who says in words not to be misun* 
derstood ---> It is God that worketh in us both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure. We are 
not sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as 
t>f ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God'-^ 
* God who worketh in you all and all* — ' Be* 
cause the carnal mind is at enmity against God, 
so then they that are in thejksh cannot please 



* See Dr. Isaac Barrow's four Sermons on Uniyersal 
Redemption ; that learned divine, whom Charles II. de» 
nominated '*the unfidr preacher/* because he exhausted 
every subject on which he wrote, leaving nodunig for 
others to say after him. 
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God* — for, * the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them' — 
' Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man can say Jesus Christ is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.' — * Without me,' says our 
Saviour, * ye can do nothing,' and * no man can 
come unto me except the Father draw him.' 
Upon this authority I say that man is not a free 
agent, and that as' he cannot think, so he cannot 
do good, for ^ there is none that doeth good, no 
not one.' — Shall I, Captain, multiply texts in 
order to make this more convincing to you ? " ■ 
<* There iij no occasion," said I, " for if yout 
or any* other person can prove to me that I ani 
not a free agent, where is the use of attempting 
to live according to the commandments 6( God, 
when that God does not give me the power, or 
even the permission to obey them ? I, then, 
become no longer an accountable creature, and 
when the Saviour told us that we were all to 
appear in judgment before him, to receiveth^ 
reward of our earthly deeds, whedier good or 
evil, he only mocked and deceived us. If I be 
predestinated to perdition, not beilig a free 
agent, let me riot in vice, let me .murder tbe 

a i 
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elect, or commit any other act that my depraved 
nature may prompt** —— 

<^ But, Captain, you mistake the thing alto- 
gether; the call, though not yet given, may 
hereafter be so; and consequently grace, though 
not yet given to receive that call, may come up- 
on you to work your salvation." 

<^ But what, Sir, am I to do in the mean time ? 
You say that I cannot even pray or do any good 
act, until the period arrives, when it shall please 
God to draw me ; so that I am living without 
God in the world, contrary to my feelings, in 
order to fulfil the eternal decree made for my 
condemnation. Oh ! what strange absurdities^ 
miseries, and difficulties, necessarily flow from, 
such doctrines as these 1 I really can hardly 
bear to argue the subject ! Sir, as surely as 
I feel that I exist, so certainly I feel that I am 
free, and I may, with reason, turn a deaf ear 
upon every argument that can be alleged in 
either case to disprove my feelings. I feel that 
I have power to flee the danger that I dread — 
to pursue the pleasure that I cpvet — to forego 
the most inviting pleasure, although it be actu- 
ally within my grasp, if I apprehend that the 
present enjoyment may be the means of future 
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mischief — to expose myself to present danger, 
to submit to present evils, in order to secure the 
possession of future good. I feel that I have 
the power to do the action I approve ; to ab- 
stain from' another that my conscience would 
condemn. In a word, I feel and act from my 
own hopes, my own fears, my own internal per- 
ceptions of moral fitnesses and discongruities. 
Happy, thrice happy, they, who act invariably 
by these perceptions ! They have attained to the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. But when* 
ever I act from other motives, I feel that I am 
misled by my own passions, my own appetites, 
my own mistaken view of things. A feeling al- 
ways succeeds these unreasonable actions, that 
had my mind exerted its natural powers in con- 
sidering the action I was about to do, the pro- 
priety of it in itself, and its consequences, I 
might and should have acted otherwise. Hav- 
ing these feelings, I feel all the liberty which 
renders the morality of a man's actions properly 
his own, and makes him justly accountable for 
his conduct.' " • 



Bp. Horsley's Bermon on Matt. xyi. 21, 

g5 
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^* Then you mean to infer that you have the 
power to do good of your own adt, and that you 
have that sufficiency within you^ which the Apos* 
tie denies to be in your possession P** 

*^ Though^ Mr. Goddard, I can raise this arm 
and let it fell — though I can either walk or sit 
as it pleases me» and according as I feel dis^ 
posed to exercise my will, yet I know that this 
power emanates from Grod, and it is he who eu'^ 
ables me to use it. In the same manner I have 
the power to do good or evil as my mind sug^ 
gests, and that mind, I know, is influenced to 
the performance of the one by the counsel of 
God, or by the permission of the same God, it 
has the propensity to do the other, by the coun-^ 
sel of the Devil." 

<' This, Captain, is all very well, but the de^* 
pravity of human nature is so predominant, that 
nothing good can be done but by an express in-* 
fluence of the Spirit of God." 

^* You may as well say that the natural ten* 
dency of the human body is to fell to the ground, 
but by an extraordinary power we are enabled 
to carry it erect. God gives us an equal power 
to lie down or to stand up. In the same man* 
ner he gives us the liberty of choosing good or 
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evil, ahd an equal power to support that liberty. 
Id shorty he has made us free agents and accoun- 
table beings. ^ If/ says Joshua, * it seem evil 
^tmtoycu to serve the Lord, choose you^ this day, 
ivhdm ye will serve.' And, again^ Elijah in a& 
ter time : < if the Lord be God, follow him : 
l>ut if Baal, then follow him/ And, again, to 
^e same point, all those other exhortations, or 
passages to the like effect, proving our free 
^ency, which we meet with in every part of 
Scripture. * The Lord is with you, while ye be 
with him, and if ye seek Am- he will be found 
of you; but if ye forsake him, he will forsake 
jou.' — * Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh unto you ;' — but, * ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life' — * Cease to do evil, 
Jeam to do well — abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is good' — * enter in at the 
strait gate' — * come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and I will give you rest.' * Every one that 
iksketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth^ 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.' — 
Need I multiply texts to show you that, through 
the power of God, we can either do good or 
evil, and it is he that has made us free agents, 
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capable of obeying or disobejring his will ; and 
in order that we may not abuse this liberty, he 
promises reward if we do well, and threatens 
punishment if we do evil, thus making us ac- 
countable creatures. Were it not so, how un- 
kind, how unlike is it to all that we elsewhere 
readtof the goodness, and wisdom, and justice, 
of God, that he should exhort men by the Scrip- 
tures to keep firm in the faith, and to fight in 
its cause, when at the same time he knows 
them to be pre-ordained to destruction. And 
thus, the Poet make.$ Raphael declare to 
Adam, 

* God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power ; ordain'd thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity ; 
Our voluntary service he requires, 
Not our necessitated ;. such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find ; for how 
Can hearts, not free, be try 'd whether they serve 
Willing or not, who will but what they must 
By destiny, and can no other choose ?' " * 



* Paradise Lost, Book 5. 
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^< You do not seem to understand," said Mn 
Goddard, ^* that these exhortations are the 
means appointed by God by which the elect are 
made to persevere unto the end and to be saved." 
" Very well," I replied, " if. these exhort- 
ations be the means of final perseverance of the 
Elect only, their effect will be greater in pro- 
portion as they forget the absolute decrees that 
have predetermined their salvation : for, if, they 
trust to the certainty of their election, the exhort- 
ations are worse than useless, and if they con- 
fide in the utility of these appeals to keep the 
faith and to do good, the absolute decrees alto- 
gether fiiil." 

<^ I must think," said Mr. Goddard, ^^ you 
claim an unwarrantable and unscriptural liberty, 
and that you thereby narrow the power of God — 
You think of yourselves more highly than you 
ought to think, and far too little of Him, who is 
the Supreme disposer of all things." 

"You shall retain your. own opinions if you 
please," I replied, " but neither my conscience 
nor my judgment will permit me to consent to 
them. I think, Mr. Goddard, there is one 
point which we should have considered before, 
but it escaped me at the time. You said that 
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God dtd predestinate certain men to eternal sal- 
vation of his own free will, and without any re- 
gard to their obedience^ that isj in fact^ withoat 
insisting upon the performance of good works 
as a condition of their salvation." 

» I did," said he. 

^* But, Sir, I am prepared to show jou the 
contrary to your position is the doctrine of 
Scripture, though looking to your conduct I 
might consider this unnecessary, as I know 
there are few whose actions and intentions are 
more kind than yours. I say, then, that God 
has entered into a covenant with man, ^ a co- 
venant into which we arc now admitted by 
baptism, fidtii and works being the conditions, 
to the performance of which through the power 
of his grace, God has annexed the promises of 
redemption, and without the performance of 
which a right to those promises can neither be 
acquired nor preserved. That faith is such a 
necessary condition, all Christians are agreed; 
that works are so likewise, is proved from Scrip- 
ture testimonies; from Scripture examples ; from 
the nature of faith ; from the nature of justifi- 
cation, and from the process at tlie d^ of 



judgment' * And that works are a condition 
of Salvation is proved from plain testimonies of 
Scriptpre, ^ If/ says the prophet Jeremiah, 

* thou warn the wicked and he turn not from 
his wickedness, he shall die in his iniquity* -^ 
therefore, says Ezekiel, ^ Repent, and turn 
yourselves from your transgressions, so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin — cast ""away all your 
transgressions whereby ye have transgressed, 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit : for 
why will ye die, O House of Israel ? I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth : where- 
fore, turn yourselves and live.' — * Except your 
righteousness,' said our Lord himself^ ^ except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,' * Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you/ — 

* Follow peace with all men,' says the Apostle, 
^ and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord/ — * Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only.' — * The hour is coming, and now 
is in which all that are in their graves shall hear 
his voice and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good to the resurrection of life, and they. 

* Bishop Home's Sermon on Works a condition of Jus. 
tification. 
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that have Uone evil unto the resurrecticm of 
damnation,' — for assuredly, ^ he will render to 
every man according to his deeds: to patient 
continuance in well doing, eternal life : to them 
that do not obey the truth, indignation and 
wrath ; tribulation and anguish upon eoen/ sotd 
of man that doeth evil ; but glory, honour and 
peace to every man that worketh good.' " * 

^^ And would you have men attach value to 
these works, upon which they may ground 
claims to mercy. Captain ?' 

" All their works, however great and excel- 
lent, are nothing worth in the sight of Heaven, 
only as they manifest the disposition of the 
heart to obey the will of God, and fulfil the 
conditions of the Covensmt he has made ; only 
as they show the &ith of him who does them, 
and the desire to evidence his love of God by 
keeping his commandments. Of themselves, 
they are nothing upon which to claim any &- 
vour, for he who does the greatest and the most 

* " The dead," saith St. John, " were judged out of those 

things which were written in the books according to their 

works." (Rev. xx. 12.) It is clear, therefore, that it was 

not the book of eternal predestination, bat of their works." 

MiUovCz Christian Doctrine, art* Predestinatkm, 
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of them is, after all, ^ but an unprofitable 
servant ;' and he who, through the course of the 
longest life, does all that he possibly can, only 
then performs his bare duty. But having done 
all he can, he may then look for the fulfilment 
of the promise of the righteousness of Christ 
being imputed to him, as if It were his own ; and 
thus his imperfect works are made perfect. 
^ For I consider, since all moral habits are best 
defined by their operation, we can best under- 
stand what Faith is by seeing what it does. 
To this purpose, hear St. Paul — * By faith, Abel 
offered up to God a more excellent sacrifice 
tlian Cain — by faith, Noah made an Ark — ; 
by fidth, Abraham left his country lAid offered 
up his son — by fiiith, Moses chose to suffer 
afiiiction, and accounted the reproach of Christ 
greater than all the riches of Egypt. In shorty 
the Children of God by faith subdued king- 
doms and wrought righteousness.' To work 
righteousness, therefore, is as much the dut; and 
work of faith as believing is/^' * 



• Jer. Taylor's Fides Formata, 

Indeed, fkith and charity, in the sense of a Christian, 
are but one duty, as the understanding and the will are 
but one reasonable soul, only they produce several actions 
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*^ This, Captam, is human interpretation of 
divine Scripture, and like all other deductions 
of morality, inclines to the flesh rather than to 
the spirit. Bat look to the example of David, 
the man after God's own heart, what were his 
actions but the most hideous and abhorrent, 
and yet who was more highly ^voured? Who 
90 certain of his eleiction T* 

*^ Yes, Sir, but I consider this to be attri- 
butable to his extraordinary repentance, and the 
general tenor of his actions being so entirely 
conformable to God's will, in considerati<m of 
which he was accepted, and his sins were 
covered.** 

*^ They were so," <aid he, ^ and as mudi asyou 
may be disposed to deny the fact, it is dear that 
having been the greater sinner, he was qualified 
to become the better saint ; for none but the most 
grievous sinners, when conversion is wrought 
on them, know by past experience the horror^ 
the deformity, the heinonsness of sin, and then, 
none so greatiy loathe it: look into common 
life and you will find this to be the case." 

in order to one another, which are but divers operaHons 
af the same spirit. Lffe of Chritt, ari, Faiih. 
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« But the argument of St Paul, is— < Shall 
we then sin that grace may abound? God for- 
bid !* — surely, Mr. Goddard, you can hardly 
think to what this doctrine of yours would lead. 
With respect to David and other notorious sin-^ 
ners who have turned unto God and lived; 
their pardon is only to a certain degree, and^ 
therefore, not perfect — ^ God hath taken away 
thy sin.* — In the same manner God pardoned 
the Israelites at the importunity of Moses, yet 
threatened to visit that sin upon them in the 
day of visitation. Such sin is rather covered, 
or not imputed, than properly pardoned. God's 
wrath is suspended, not satisfied. The sin ifi 
not to all purposes of anger imputed, but yet in 
some sense remains. The wound may b^ 
healed, but the scar of it will not be eflaced.^ 
Hence the strict justice of the promise that 
every, man shall hereafter be rewarded accord- 
ing to his works ; if dien the sinner has done 
nothing good until life has been far spent, you 
cannot put him upon the same level with him 
who has done good all his life long.'* 

" Icannoty Sir, but God can. A man may 



* See Jer. Taylor's Life of Christ, art. Repentance. 
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do some actions in the latter part of life which 
may be of infinitely greater intrinsic merit than 
all those uniformly done by what we call a good 
man. But your argument is that which was 
used by the elder brother of the prodigal with his 
&ther — Mo I these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment, and yet thou never gavest me a kid 
to make merry with my friends/ You here see 
the prodigal bad the greatest share of his fa* 
ther's favour/' 

^^ This I cannot admit, for his father, in vin- 
dication of his justice, says, ^ Son thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine,' as much 
as if he had said, ^ if I have pardoned thy bro- 
ther and given him the fatted calf, you have 
ever been with me in the enjoyment of my 
affection, and there was nothing of which I was 
possessed that you might not look upon and 
treat as your own. But I must manifest my 
joy at your brother's return/ " 

^ And well the Father might rejoice," said 
Mr. Goddard, ^< when his son had been sud* 
denly and irresistibly converted, and had re- 
ceived that grace from which be could not 
again &1I/' 
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** What say you" said I, interrapting him 
iabruptly, " that conversion comes upon a man 
suddenly, and from grace thas given thefe is 
no fall? How is it that you can prove all 
this ?" 

** I say, Captain, that God in the unrestrained 
exercise of his sovereign power, declaring, • I 
will have mercy on whom 1 will have mercy,' 
not according to our foreseen good works, but 
« according to his own purpose and grace,* has 
elected some to salvation, and left others to 
perdition J for, being naturally * the children 
of wrath' and * dead in trespasses and sins,' 
we are incapable of any good work until 
• quickened by the grace of God.' Now this 
grace may fall suddenly upon the sinner, and 
he is called by the operation and working of the 
Holy Ghost, inwardly affecting and disposing 
his heart,* And I affirm that this grace is such 



* This testimony with our spirits is the sanctification of 
them, the subjecting of our wills and affections to his influ- 
ences, acting upon us by the mediation of our own though ts^ 
yet discoverable to be from him by fheh* opposition fo our 
natural corruption. It is by the sanctifying gr&ce of this 
spirit dwelling in us, that we are enabled ** to mortify the 
deeds of the body ;" they that do so, are " led by him," 
and as many as are so led, have thereby a testimony, that 
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as is sensibly felt, for * the l^irit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the Children 
of God.' Such was the case of St. Paul; he, 
who like David, had been so great an enemy 
of God, suddenly received the call of election 
and grace, and he obeyed it. By this grace 
the sinner receives the spirit of adoption, and 
is enabled to walk before God unblameably 
and holily without rebuke in all holy convers- 
ation and godliness. ^ When,' saith St. Paul, 
< it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother's womb, and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his son in me that I might preach him 
among the heathen, immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood' — ^ God,' saith he 
again, ^ hath saved us and called us with a holy 
Qalling, not according to our works, but accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world be- 
gan' — * before the foundation of the world that 



they are the children of God. Our wills and affections 
had contracted by their corruption an enmity against 
God, and a love of the world and vanity : the Holy Ghost 
unbends this perverseness, and directs them towards 
heaven, -^Dr, Gloucester Ridley, 
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we should be holy and Vithout blame before him 
in love/ — * for we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.' " 
^* St. Paul'^ case/' said I^ ^^ is one ^together 
miraculous, and can no more be claimed in our 
times than the inspiration and the power to do 
wonders, that fell upon the immediate disciples of 
Christ You mistake the sense of your first ques- 
tion; for the grace of God no more revealed his son 
in him, than he himself preached in the heathen ; 
and when he says ^ immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood/ the meaning is) I did not 
lay this matter opai to the advice and consider- 
ation of my friends. * Again, when he says, 
• he saved us and called us with a holy call- 
ing not according to our works* — What is the 
plain meaning of the passage, but that he has 
put us into a state of salvation by the calling of 
the Gospel? Andr *^we are his workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them,' is surely a text which directly makes 
for my argument, for what is this, but that we 

* ktftgnihfiu repopoy or propono alicni reaor Schleusner. 
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are the work of God, created not only in Adam 
to a natural, but in Christ to a spiritual life of 
new obedience, that we should do all manner 
of good works which God in his eternal counsel 
prepared and fore-ordained for us to walk in.* 
I speak now with still fuller confidence on the 
true rendering of these texts, because, after our 
former conversations upon these subjects, I have 
thought it incumbent On me to examine them 
closely. But let us come to the point. Grace 
thus given, you say, the Elect can fall no more." 

" Yes, he replied, " before the elect of God ^re 
thus called they are living in sin, and indulging in 
all the follies and pleasures of the world, and until 
the appointed time, they are ungodly and profane: 
but the Spirit coming upon them, they are sud- 
denly converted, changed, regenerated, and then 
they can fall no more ; for no man shall ever 
tear them from the Redeemer's bosom, or pluck 
from his hand any of his sheep. In the great 
day, not one of God's elect shall be found 
wanting." 

" Of the existence," said I, " of the elect o^ 
God in your sense, Mr. Goddard, I have al- 

• Bp. Hairs Exposition. 
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ready given my reasons for disbelieving; now, 
as to grace in your acceptation, I will bring the 
Scriptures to show that it iis neithier such as 
cannot fail, nor such as is irresistible. ^ The 
Lord said unto Moses, whoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book' -^ 
so that it is evident that a man may receive grace 
to have his name written in the book of life, 
which afterwards may be blotted out*** 

** I answer to this," said Mr.Goddard, "that 
they who backslide and are finally and totally 
lost, we have certain reason to conclude were 
never elect, or savingly converted, for as St. 
John says, — *they went out from us, but they 
were not of us, for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us.' " 

. " This is an extraordinary salvo ! So it seems 
then, that persons of your opinions may have felt 
what they thought their conversion, and have 
persuaded themselves they are of the elect, and 
yet, if these afterwards should fall and die in 
sin, their former impressions, you would say, 
were deceitftil, and they never could have been 
what they themselves and some others fancied ; 
and Hhe Spirit that bare witness with their spirit 
that they were the children of God,' will prove 

H 
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to have been a delusion I Into what extraordi- 
nary dilemmas are we driren by your doctrines. 
It is equally against reason as against the Scrip- 
ture to say that a man, in such a case, cannot 
fiill. Our Saviour in the prayer he taught, com- 
manded us to pray that we may not be led into 
temptation ; and what was the object of this, if the 
elect, who are to use it, cannot fall away ? When 
the king sent his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the wedding, * they would not come :* 
the offer of grace, though here made, was here 
resisted and refused. Again, Paul and Barna- 
bas * exhorted' the disciples * to continue in the 
faith/ But a stronger passage in proof of my 
assertion cannot be found than that which ought 
to be present to the mind of every Christian 
when he looks upon the person of a Jew, — 
* Because of unbelief they (the Jews) were 
T)roken ofi^ and thou standest by faith ; be not 
high-minded, but feavy for if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed lest he, also, 
spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness 
and severity of God, on them which fell, seve- 
rity ; but towards thee, goodness, if thou con- 
tinue in thy goodness, otherwise thou also shalt 
be cut off.' — 'Moreover, he tells the Galatians 
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plainly, — * Ye are (alien from grace/ — and he 
exhorts the Ephesians to — < put off the old 
man' and to *put on the new/ — Tnot to give 
place to the devil' -—not to *grieve the holy Spirit 
of God,' or, as he more strongly tells the Thes- 
salonians, — ' Quench not the spirit' He also 
tells the Hebrews, that — * the just shall live by 
&ith, but if he draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him' — which is the echo of the 
declaration of the prophet Ezekiel, — * The 
righteousness of the righteous shall not deliver 
him in the day of transgression :' he shall not 
< be able to live for his righteousness in the day 
that he sinneth ;' for if he ^commit iniquity, all 
his righteousness shall not be remembered ;' — 
and as a climax to the whole, St^ Paul further 
declares, — * It is impossible for them who were 
once enlightened and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were lyartakers of the Holy Ghost, if 
they shall ;fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance, seeing they crucify to diemselves 
the Son of God q/resh .' In conclusion, there- 
fore, Mr. Goddard, let me say to your position 
of irresistible grace, that Daniel the prophet 
declares — * They that turn many to righteous- 
ness, shall shine as the stars for ever and ever,' 

H 2 
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— Now how shall a man be rewarded for turt- 
ing those who can only be turned by the irre- 
sistible grace of God ? Can a preacher hope to 
increase a number which has been limited from 
all eternity ? — * Woe mito you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, for ye shut up the kingdom of Heaven 
against men ; for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go 
in.' — How could the Scribes and Pharisees do 
this against those entering by irresistible grace ? 
St. Paul told the Corinthians, — * We, then, as 
workers together with him, beseech you also, 
that ye receive not the grace of God in vain /' — 
and finally, St. Stephen rebuked the Jews in 
this manner — * Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost.* — He, therefore, who says that the 
grace of God is irresistible, maintains an opinion 
opposite to that of the first Christian martyr, 
and, in my opinion, to the whole uniform tenor 
of Scripture ; for the Scriptures teach us that we 
may hate the light — that we may * do despite 
unto the Spirit of Grace' -— that we may neglect 
^ to stir up the gift of God that is in us,' and so 
quench his gracious influence in our hearts — 
that we may resisty strive^ and rebel against him ; 
and that we may grieve and vex him, 7*eject his 
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salvation, and turn from him. But let us talk 
no more upon the subject. It is actually painful 
to differ so very widely from one of whom, in 
points of conduct, I think so highly." 

Mr. Goddard, perplexed, bowed in acknow- 
ledgment to this ; Mrs. Richards seemed 
puzzled, and the fair Eloise resumed her pencil ; 
so, by way of affording general relief, I turned 
the subject of conversation into a different 
course; soon after which Mr. Goddard took his 
leave. When he had left the room, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, turning to me, observed : 

'* Captain Mordaunt, I think you have shown 
greater warmth in yo^r discussions to-day th^ 
I have ever before witnessed. The cloud has, 
indeed, burst, and you have let fall a most piti- 
less shower." 

'^ My dear madam," said I, " if I have shown 
a * zeal' not ^ according to knowledge,' I have 
added anothet to my numerous transgressions for 
which I am heartily sorry ; but really when I 
observe the effect of this Calvinism upon the 
minds of those who embrace it ; when I see the 
pride, the self-sufficiency, and presumption 
which the exclusive claim to salvation engenders 
on the one side; the dejection, despondency, 

H S 
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and despair, on the other ; when I see the stream 
flowing from the fountain of mercy for the* bene- 
fit of all, thus confined only to a few,' and these 
presuming to say, ^ so far shalt thou come and no 
further,' — I own that I have feelings of indig- 
nation which I have great difficulty in suppress- 
ing, and consider it a duty incumbent upon me 
to protest against such principles. I have not 
done this either hastily or in anger, for during 
the several weeks I have been in this place, J 
have been the constant attendant, on the Sabbath 
and at other times, on Mr. Goddard's ministry. 
What I have heai'd him promulgate from his 
pulpit, I have asked him to explain in private : 
I have considered all he has said with attention^ 
and now, as the result of all, I feel it my duty 
to attend him no more, for my mind dissenting 
from his doctrines altogether, does not leave me 
the Uberty of looking up to him as my fixture 
religious instructer. I am not surprised that 
the common people should so readily follow 
him, for by doing so, they feel the assurance 
that they are of the small number of the saved; 
and think what a vast temptation this is; for 
you know of no Calvinist who is not thought by 
others^ and by himself, that he is not ^ as other 
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men are,' but that he is a chosen vessel ; and 
could I bring myself conscientiously to believe 
the same, I would be a Calvinist also, but until 
that be the case, I never can." 

Here the voice of the watchman called upon 
me to suffer the invalid to retire to rest ; so walk* 
ing to my lodging, and spending another hour 
in the consideration of all that had passed, I 
went to bed, confirmed in the truth of the po- 
sitions I had advocated. 
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xiAviNG occasion for the aid of a medical man, 
I requested my landlady to send me the person 
who was nearest at hand, to have a little con- 
versation with him on the subject of compound- 
ing a medicine, for which I intended to give 
him the prescription of my physician. In con- 
sequence of this, while taking my breakfast, I 
heard the slow and cautious footsteps of a stran- 
ger on the staircase, approaching, followed by a 
light quick tap on the door of my apartment* 
On its opening, responsive to my desire, there 
entered a little thin old man with a Voltaire-sort of 

r 

visage, surmounted by a stiff half-powdered wig, 
from the rear of which there pended a tail of 
considerable length, but of inconsiderable thick- 
ness. His garments were a sort of rhubarb- 
coloured ditto, and he bore in his band a cane, 
with an ivory-crutched top to it. He refused 
to partake of what was upon my table, as he 
had long before broken his fast, but he sat down 

H 6 
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to hear my complaint) when, opening upon the 
subject of my consultation with him, I handed 
him my prescription. Laying down his shovel- 
hat with great deliberation, and placing as care- 
fully upon it the aforesaid walking-stick, he 
stood up and drew from his pocket a pair of 
spectacles, which he took some time to open, 
more to wipe clean, and still more to fix upon 
the ill-stuffed saddle of his nose. This accom- 
plished, he decyphered the hieroglyphic, (for such 
I think the writing of a physician commonly is,) 
took a second reading of it, sat down again, 
and disburdened his nose of his glasses. After 
a pause, during which he rolled up the paper 
and deposited it in gurgite vasto of his breeches 
pocket, he thus addressed me : — 

" Though my profession, Sir, is rather that of 
a surgeon than an apothecary, yet your dose shall 
be carefully mixed, and the bolus properly com- 
pounded. I suppose, you, like others, have 
been sent hither to drink the waters, it being 
less trouble to undertake a journey and to live 
in lodgings here, than to order the same physic 
to be prepared, as it really might be, full as well, 
and much more easily at home— -but, no' mat- 
tery the professions are benefited. What ? from 
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these books around you, I am/ I suppose, to 
look upon you as a person of a studious habit? 
You seem so, though appearances are often 
deceitful. — What is the subject of your locu- 
brations?" 

** At present,** said I, " theology.'* 
* '^ Psha i what has a soldier to do with theo- 
logy? much better study the way to mend 
broken limbs, or to make new ones.** 

Perceiving I had got hold of a character, I 
determined to humour him. '^ In ^ theise piping 
times of peace,* " said I, ^^ we have no need to 
do this ; so we have, most of us, been obliged 
to turn our swords into pruning hooks.** 

^^ Much better turn them into dissecting 
knives. In times of peace, a good soldier should 
learn the art of war, and every thing connected 
with it, that when he is called upon, he may be 
able to exercise his powers in a useful manner. 
Now surgery is a beneficial pursuit, a pursuit 
most important at all times, and one more par- 
ticularly fit to be learnt in time of peace, that 
in the event of your going to war again, you * 
may be enabled to do a litde good with all your 
Hiischief, and now and then save a life as well 
as destroy one.** 
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<< But, Siry how mudi more iqaportant is the 
care of the soul than that of the body." 

^* Phsa ! the soul i what is it that yoa know 
<^ the soul?* 

** That it is,'' said I, <^ the immaterial part of 
man — that it is immortal — a ray of——*' 

^ A ray of a fiddle-stick," said he, intermpting 
me ; '^ I say yoa know nothing at all about it" 

<^ My knowledge of it," I replied^ *^ is gained 
from the Bible." 

<< Does the Bible treat of anatomy? for, if it 
does not, what can you know of it? Young man I 
the best thing you can do^ is to leave theology 
for old women and monks, and take to philoso- 
phy—take to science, and then you may talk 
with more confidence of the soul, and of the 
material firame." 

<< Do you mean," I aske^ ^^ to recommend 
my giving up revelation for reason, and that I 
shoukLlean on man rather than upon God ?' 

^^ No; I mean to recommend Nature as your 
God, and Nature only«" 

^^ Alas !" said I, ^^ I once took her for my 
only guide; I once reverenced her as my only 
divinity, but I can now, thank heaven 1 distin^* 
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guish between a first and second erase, or rather 
between cause and efiEect.'' 

** What^" said tUe old man with avidity, his 
eyes' twinkling with light like sparks in a tinder^ 
box; ^^ what, have you latdy been a philosopher; 
a searcher into scioice, and now become an 
apostate ?' 

*^ I confess,'' said I, ^^that it has been only 
during the last year or two that my mind has 
been opened to the reception of truth. When 
I worshipped Nature, I never had that heavenly 
tranquillity and saitis&ction of mind that I now 
enjoy.'' 

<< This is enthusiasm," said he, ** trace back 
your steps and I will go with you to show where^ 
yoii have been misled by an ignis Jatmis that has 
allured you from the substantial demonstrationsi 
of truth, to the mere shadow of it What, yoa 
were onee an unbeliever, eh? — perhaps, an 
Atheist? — 'tis what many a great man haff 
been before yon. Come, fet us hear by what 
means you were tempted to leave the sublimity 
of science, for the vagaries of priestcraft and ell 
its nonsense." 

** In the hope," said I, ^^ that some of the. 
reasons which have weighed upon my mind may 
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operate in a similar manner upon yours, 1 con- 
sent to do this. Without such a motive, I 
should hold it to be a &lling back into my 
former sin and impiety, to permit the subject to 
occupy any further portion of my time, cleansed, 
as I trust my mind now is, of the foul pollu- 
tion/' 

<^ Hard words are signs of weak arguments," 
said he, ^^ but go on." 

" Then, sir," said I, " I once lived without 
the acknowledgment of any God in the world, 
save Nature herself. I loved her, I worshipped 
her, her works were the objects of my wonder 
and admiration; but my mind was darkened, 
and when I came to sober deep reflection, I 
found that I had set up an idolin my heart; for 
material Nature could disclose nothing spiritual 
to the material man." 

** What more is it that you would have her 
disclose ?" asked the philosopher. 

" What more ? ask yourself; can any, endued 
with life, and a living soul, be satisfied with 
^ this?" 

"Yes," said he, " I can, for one ; and you, if 
you be a philosopher, may be so too ; but let us 
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understand what It is that you mean by life ; — - 
What is it?' 

** Activity in the mortal frame^** said I, " con- 
stitutes the life of the body ; — ^.active &ith in 
God and in his only Son, the life of the soul.'' 

. ^^ Yes, but what, Sir» is it that gives this ac- 
tivity to the body, and this life to the soul ?" 

*^ God ! the great and only first cause," I 
replied. 

*^ Then, a little philosophy shall convince you 
of your mistake, and make you see that life is 
entirely the result of organization; or, what 
may be more intelligible to you, of material con-^ 
formation. The functions which nature ehablejs 
you to perfonn are what constitute life^ and 
these functions emanate from the adaptation of 
the different parts of the body one to another. 
And as to the soul, — the soul is material like 
all other bodily organs of the animal frame, and 
is no more immaterial and immortal than your 
tea-kettle; although inwardly it is in a state 
of such great activity." 

^^But how. Sir," said I, ticking from the fire the 
noisy object that had caught his attention, ^^how. 
Sir, are these organs brought and put together, 
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and so exactly fitted to each other, as to produce 
these iiinctioDs ?' 

"How?' said the Anatomist, "why, how 
was the world made from the original chaos? 
Was it not as the ancient philosophers declare, 
created by a self^xisting. cause, from a rude 
and undigested mass of matter ? The same ori^: 
gm explains and answer, the present question. 
Is it more surprising that an animal body should 
exist by a self*inherent cause, than that the 
worid should?" 

<^ How then do you explain the difference 
between vegetable and animal life, and between 
life in irrational and rational beings?' 

*' Easily enough," said the philosopher, " the 
two former depend on the organic arrangement; 
the latter on the animal conformation." 

*^ This," said I, "appears to me a distinction 
without a di^rence*" 

"The difference to the scientific mind is 
striking* Then as to the soul you speak of; — 
I affirm that it is seated in the brain, and is, 
what may be called, if you please, the produce 
of all the organic and material sensations of the 
whole body, brought into one single point or 
fixnis." 
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** How then/' I asked, " do you account for 
the reflections and passions of the mind?'' 

** They are the impulses of the organic func- 
tions, made upon the brain. Take for example 
the sensitiye plant, which probably you have 
se^n, when it has received an impulse, obeying 
it, and displaying to the eye the organic func- 
tions." 

** Then, according to your manner of think- 
ing,*' I continued, "it seems, if all the or- 
ganic parts of a human body could be con«- 
structed of their respective peculiar materials^ 
and placed together according to the exact and 
usual adaptation observed by nature, that they 
might be put in motion like the works of a 
clock, and thus, when the functions of every 
part were in full operation^ produce life itself." 

"Exactly so," he replied, "and to speak 
plainly, I conceive, whenever the several parts 
of the human figure are precisely and exactly 
brought together in the way in which Nature 
herself designs them to come in contact, that 
life will ensuej and that this comes into the body 
in the same manner that fire, when excited by^ 
friction, kindles into materials of an ignitible 
kind." 
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. " Sir/' said I, " you are, without doubt, a 
great and an enterprising philosopher ; for it is 
clear that you conceive the concerns of the 
world may be carried on without the further aid 
of a Creator. Do not, however, stop at the 
threshold of such sublime speculations; carry 
them on further, and draw from the unfathom- 
able depth of such philosophy, something still 
more profound ; — For why not aim at the power 
of the Creator himself? What is there to pre- 
vent your making the attempt, at least, now you 
have arrived at such extraordinary knowledge ? 
Suppose you. try your hand, as a first assay at 
•making a simple plant or vegetable. Only take 
some capillary tubes of your chaotic materials, 
small and infinite in number ; cement them to- 
gether with a viscous gluten, place them in the 
earth, water them, and who shall say that they 
will not live and grow, aye, and become a living 
plant? There is nothing in your system to 
oppose the presumption that this may produce 
some primeval substance, or whatever you may 
please to call it, which, in the course of time^ 
may form the leaves, the fruit, and seed, and 
ultimately be recognised as an esculent vegetable. 
When you have made this trial, should success 
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follow your enterprize, what is there afterwards 
that you may not attempt ? I say there is nothing 
in the principles of materialism, that should make 
you doubt that you may not, by perseverance, 
niake even that most wonderful and curious of 
all contrivance — a human body. You may 
start ; but, surely, if life is to result from the 
due adjustment of the organs of the body m their 
varied combinations witli the action of the 
animal functions, what is there to oppose the 
speculation? Your ingenuity, I doubt not, is 
such that you could in time construct the seve- 
ral members of the human body, or something 
that should act, and be as useful as they are ; 
but, as the easier method, take the materials 
that offer themselves to your hands ready 
formed: it may, perhaps, be difficult, but in 
every thing almost that we undertake there are 
difficulties, and until these are surmounted, we 
can bring nothing to perfection. Make use, for 
instance, of whatever will best suit your pur- 
pose. Take for your head, that of any man 
whom you may see executed, and whose death will 
have been witnessed by thousands ; for should 
your science, thus experimentally tried, produce 
the result, which, of courae, yoii are disposed to 
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anticipate, and you should, by uniting to this 
head, all that may be necessary of limbs taken 
from other subjects, create the man anew, bis 
evidence of the wonder would be irresistible. 
For this purpose, you may purchase the ampu- 
tated leg of the alderman, who here, a few days 
since, had the ill luck to fall down a geometrical 
staircase after a turtle feast, and whose surprise 
would not be a little excited upon his recognising 
his own foot pacing up the walk to the spring 
again. The eyes of any celebrated belle here, 
lately defunct, which may have been remarkable 
for their life and fire, and which, even in death, 
therefore, can hardly want more than a spark to 
ignite them, will also suit your purpose admir- 
ably. Arms are to be met with every where in 
these grave-plundering days ; and if you could 
procure the body of the late Vicar of Kensing- 
ton, how well might you revenge the wrath of 
the materialists upon his resuscitation, by tor- 
menting him, for having so publicly and mali- 
ciously scoffed at their philosophy, for the gra- 
tification and amusement of anti-philosophical 
boobies, who love to spit their venom upon the 
sublimities of science. Now, if you duly adapt 
all these parts in the ordinary mode prescribed 
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by Nature, so as to make the nerves, veins, and 
arteries ready for their functions, there only 
temains for you to inflate, with a pairof beUows, 
air into the nostrils as in the common cases of 
suspended animation ; and gradual heat and fric- 
tion applied to the several parts, will then ac- 
complish your business; for by patience and 
perseverance, sensation may be produced, and 
activity excited in the several parts ; and when 
all are thus set to work, life, life itself will of 
course ensue ! Then Newton, Bacon, Morgan, 
and Bichat, may bow their heads and do obei- 
sance to a philosopher,' who has had the assi- 
duity and magnanimity to scorn the tongue of 
ridicule and slander, and to attain the mighty 
object, not merely of healing the bodies of men, 
but of restoring them when dead, and making 
them anew." 

The little old man conceiving me at one mo- 
ment to be in earnest, and the next to be jesting 
with him,, oscillated on his chair, now with emo- 
tions of pleasure, now with those of anger, but 
as he did not quite appreliend the drift of my 
allusions, and as the extravagance of the notions I 
ridiculed was not so apparent to him as to myself ; 
he kept command of his temper for some time, 
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till at length, as my intention became no longer 
ambiguous, he broke out — 

<^ It may be your aim, Sir, to satirize the 
principles of our philosophy, but ridicule is a 
dangerous weapon, and however sharpened by 
wit, cannot overturn the deductions and disco- 
veries of science. You cannot but know, that 
what is regarded as sacred, is capable of being 
converted with the greatest ease and effect into 
absurdity ; and that there is no weapon which 
may not be wielded on either side, with so much 
facility in any contest. Let me tell you that 
the^wit you have now expended, as far as it has 
been levelled at me, is pointless ; and not only 
so, but that its failure carries with it the as- 
surance, that there is more in the system of ma- 
terialism, than I before ventured to entertain." 

« Then, Sir," said I, *« if the lengths to which 
your absurd doctrines, for so I must call them, 
may be fairly extended, do not sufficiently ex- 
pose the profaneness and the blasphemy of 
them; and you are not to be convinced of 
the horrible consequences to which your prin- 
ciples lead, which, I had hoped, might of them- 
selves have answered the purpose, I will take up 
the matter more seriously : — Supposing then, 
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as you seem to think, that sensation could posr 
sibly result from organization, so as to produce 
the natural desire of the carnal man, to eat and 
drink, to receive food and discharge it ; what is 
there that can excite the passions of the mind? 
— love, joy, sorrow, anger, and the like ? These, 
though brought into action by bodily excite- 
ment, spring from the mind or soul where they 
are seated, and this soul, which you seem to 
think placed in the brain, and to be the effect of 
organic and animal structure, is an essence 
blended with the spirit, neither visible nor tan- 
gible. I can tell you, from what I have witnessed 
in military hospitals abroad, as well as from in- 
stances in the field of battle, that I have met with 
many whose brains have not only been partially 
injured by concussions, but in part destroyed ^ 
and yet the sufferers could employ their reason- 
ing and their bodily organs as before. You 
may look astonished, but this focus of sensation, 
as you call it, has been partly destroyed by 
disease and accident, and yet the mind has 
acted as vigorously as before : the soul, there- 
fore, is an inherent, and I will add, an immat&r 
rial principle, and one incapable of destruction. 
As to the horrible presumption of supposing It 
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possible for created matter, even though con- 
nected with an immaterial essence^ to produce 
life, this is a blasphemy which I have npt pa- 
tience to consider : it is assuming a power that 
belongs only to the great God, the God of 
Nature ; for you, philosopher as you call your- 
self) mark no difference between cause and efiTect, 
nor distinguish between names, confounding Na- 
ture with Nature's works, the Creator and the 
creature together/' 

" Have I not said that Nature was my God?" 
asked the anatomist ; " and if you say that God 
and Nature are the same, \yby contend about 
words ?" 

*^ Bepause you attaph a different meaning to 
the term Nature from what I do. If you intend 
by it to speak of an Almighty Pow^r, then we 
agree ; but -if by it you mean only the creation 
itself with its several laws and operations, then 
you jumble cause and effect together." 

*^ Eh I how is this ? — let me see. The laws 
and operations of Nature distinct from Nature 
herself? W^Hj I begin to see what you mean 
— go on." 

" Only consider," I continued, " the mischief 
that results from this er^or. Because the pni-. 
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nipotent God, the God of Nature, has created a 
body from the dust in a marvellous manner, 
and pf the most astonishing mechanism, and 
with organs adapted to the purposes of a temr 
porary existence, you have, in the pride of a 
vain philosophy, and from surveying the struc- 
ture of them, imagined that you might do the 
same, without considering, that however wonder- 
ftiUy and marvellously such a frame is con- 
structed, it requires the breath of God's own 
Spirit to give it activity and life. You have 
talked of the soul of material substance being 
seated in the brain, while, for the reasons I have 
already given, it appears most clearly to be an 
uncircumscribed essence, visibly attached to n'p 
part of the body, and only united to it so long 
as the body remains active ; and even while ani- 
mation continues, it is no where to be discovered, 
but is known only by the effect of its operations. 
It has been your aim to make this soul material, 
and not only dependant upon the body, but of 
the same substance with it. Could you prove, 
either from reason or by experiment, that this 
were the case, that the soul and body of man 
were both material, the conclusion would b^ 
that man is not a free agent.'' 

I 2 
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" How SO ?" said he. " Brutes have no souls, 
according to your meaning, and yet they are 
free to act." 

^< To act: — yes, so &r as to eat or drink, to 
walk or run, according as they are prompted by 
instinct, exercising volition, unconnected with 
reason or understanding; for I amnot now speak- 
ing of a loco- motive or self-preserving power, 
but of a moral responsibility, a freedom of the 
will to choose good and refuse evil ; a prostra- 
tion of the mind to the influence and power of 
God within us, guided by reason and under- 
standing." 

** Well, well," impatiently cried the old man. 
** If, then, there be no free agency in man, if 
there be no spirit surviving the decay and de- 
composition of the body, there can be neither a 
resurrection, nor a future state of existence, nor 
an intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection ; in short, we are mere animal ma- 
chines, not differing from th^ brutes that perish. 
Let me, therefore, advise and beg of you to go 
back to your dissecting-room, and hereafter to re- 
sort to it for a higher and nobler purpose than that 
of holding out, by the consequence of your prin- 
ciples, the degradation of man, making him thus 
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only on a level with the brute creation. If, in 
the prosecution of the important study of your 
profession, you can deduce no other notions 
than such as lead to infidelity, beware lest God 
should smite you in his anger for converting th€ 
evidences of his existence into testimonies against 
him; and lose no time in rooting out from 
your mind those wretched doctrines of mistaken 
science, which have led you to think, and from 
thinking, to work yourself into a persuasion, that 
you are not an accountable beings and that your 
passions are the effect of your organic structure^ so 
that the one cannot be altered without the other* 
Go, Sir, I beseech you^ go and gaze upon the 
structure of the human body with higher and 
more enlarged views; see, as the blessed Psalmist 
says, how * wonderfully and fearfully man 
is made,' what a marvellous piece of mechan- 
ism his body is, and from this, endeavour to 
COTivince yourself, that no other than a Being 
infinite in wisdom and in power can have 
constructed it ; and that the breath of life can 
be regarded only as the Spirit of God infused 
into the wondrous frame ; and as you proceed 
to consider all the higher facyilties of man, I 
trust that you will cease to consider him as a 

I S 
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being, whose existence is circumscribed within 
the short limits of this life, but that you will look 
upon him as one designed for some more im« 
portant state of existence hereafter. But if this 
be insufficient to convince you, take up your 
Bible, look to that which we have the strongest 
evidence for regarding as the revealed word of 
God ; study its evidences as I have done, (though, 
I confess with grief and shame, at a much later 
period than I ought,) and you will there see a 
communication to our race, from the Almighty 
himself^ which clearly marks us as reserved 
for higher purposes than those which can be 
attained in our present state of being. Here 
seek for the only philosophy in this matter ; and 
make it your prayer to God that you may 
rightly understand what he here teaches; and 
you will then, through his blessing, see and 
know, with deep sorrow for all your past wick- 
edness of thought, that only by the power of an 
omnipotent Creator man either was or can be 
formed out of the dust of the earth, and have 
the spirit of life breathed into him. --There, too, 
will you learn, that though the breath may leave 
the body, the spirit itself dies not ; but goes on 
existing in a state of consciousness, after the 
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body is committed to the grave, and will rise to 
an eternity of glory or misery, according as 
the mortal man m&y have discharged the several 
duties required of him by his God. You, Sir, 
in the course of those operatiotis of nature which 
God directs, cannot, I should think, calculate 
upon remaining much longer in the world." — 
The Anatotnist, startled at these Words, shrunk 
back a little. " I say, Sir, that in the ordinary 
course of events, you can be at no great distance 
from the grave : your time must be very short, 
and immense is the work you have to do, if you 
mean either to die with a composed mind, or 
with a hope of any thing beyond this world ; 
because, if you are the philosopher you profess 
to be, you must know that Nature (to use your 
own language) declares, universally and clearly, 
that man cannot be subject to the same end 
with the brute creation ; that the superior facul- 
ties of the one above the other have been given 
for purposes beyond those of this short and mi- 
serable existence, and that this feeling is inhe^- 
rent in our very nature ; since there is no nation 
or people^ however barbarous or uncivilized, 
that have not given proofs of this sentiment 
being fixed in their minds, and of having derived 

J 4, 
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from it consolation and support amidst the varied 
sufferings of this life : — in this universal feel- 
ing, it seems impossible to me, and I think, upon 
reflection, it must do the same with all, not to 
recognise a most strong, and almost certain 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. You 
may disguise your sentiments, and profess to 
entertain notions at variance with all this ; but 
I call upon you, Sir, to lay your hand upon your 
heart, and as a man of candour and honesty to 
tell me, have you not oftentimes felt a something 
within you giving a plain intimation, if not an 
absolute assurance, that you should live here- 
after ? — a something which has often whis- 
pered to you that your speculations are such as 
have sprung from the pride of philosophy, and 
not from the suggestions of true wisdom, assist- 
ing and directing your researches? — that a 
love of singularity, and a desire to surpass those 
who have hitherto beeii regarded as the lumin- 
aries of the world, have led you to aim at some- 
thing beyond your reach, and that you would 
now, but for a certain feeling of false pride, be 
not unwilling to own your disappointment? Now, 
if this be the case, and I cannot but think it is, 
let me beg of you, Sir, to lose no more time, but 
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to give way to these better thoughts. Standing, 
as you now appear to be, vpon the very verge 
ef the grave, it is of the last importance to con- 
sider, whether it be not wiser and better at once 
to remove the veilj which a perverted reasoning 
has hitherto thrown over your sight, but which 
you cannot much longer keep before you. Fu- 
turity must, ere long, present itself to your view 
so strongly, as to make it impossible for you to 
close your eyes against it. It is obstinacy and 
madness, therefore, now to strive IcHiger to avoid 
looking upon an object, which, if you will not 
see, you must, at all events, shortly feel, and 
diat with a poignancy proportioned to your pre- 
sent perverseness and self-delusion. Really, 
Sir, I tremble for you — I tremble to think how 
you hav€^ perverted your reasoning faculties 
from their right use; how yoii have trifled with 
your soul; and how you have been duped by 
the Tempter of mankind, setting up, as you 
have done, the suggestions c^your frail, erring, 
and limited reason, in opposition to the lessons of 
Infinite Wisdom ! I tremble for your presumption, 
but more for the portion idiat awaits you, if life 
i^ouM close upon you in your present state of 
mind and thought. Look to histoiy, and the 

I 5 
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experiencfe of otbers, and there see what have 
been the bitter reflections of former philosophers 
of the same cast with yourself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you may have read accounts of the manner 
in which some of the most eminent atheistical 
philosophers have ended their days ?" 

" Never, never !" said he with emphasis. 

** Then, Sir, return home, and let the last end 
of these men teach you how fearful a thing it is 
to meet death unarmed with the consolations 
which a knowledge of God's truth, as set forth 
in the Bible^ can alone supply. Look, I say, 
into the histories which faithfully represent the 
feelings of these great philosophers (as you 
consider them) at their last hour, after they had, 
during Bfe, like yourselfy looked upon religion 
as an invention to lull its votaries into a belief 
of things altogether visionary. There see these 
men, when about to leave the world, stung with 
a consciousness, which they could not then 
resist, that annihilation was not to be their future 
destiny, and that there was a futurity of an 
awful undefined nature awaiting them. It is 
now pretty clearly established, that Voltaire and 
D* Alembert, though hardened by the instigation 
and encouragement of the philosophical infidels 
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who surrounded their beds, not to make any 
public acknowledgment of their errors, yet 
confessed in private the delusions which they 
had practised upon themselves and others, and 
the fears by which they were then harassed at 
the last ; while to avoid such compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience, Gibbon, Diderot, and Hume, 
had recourse to mental abstractions, so puerile 
and trifling as to put philosophy to shame. I^ 
then, you would escape the end of these men, 
you will renounce your present wretched and 
wicked sentaiments; you will search for that 
God, whose religion, carefully and impartially 
studied and considered, will satisfy the most en- 
quiring mind^ and humble the pride, even of 
those who think themselves the wisest | and you 
will in the ttid find that philosophy^ strictly 
speaking, sound philosophy, goes hand in hand 
with revelation5 causing the mind to see and 
acknowledge the true and everlasting God, and 
the sure blessings he has reserved to man- 
kind, for the merits of his blessed Sod. Here,'" 
I continued, rising from my seat, and tdking up 
the volume of Palej^'s Natural Theology that 
lay npar me ; — " here is a work that treats of 
Anatomy in a way worthy of your consideration. 

J 6 
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It is stricfly philosophical ; and if yoa will read 
and patiiendy reflect upon his reascHiiiigs, it will, 
by God's blessings lead yoa to a right uiid»<- 
standing in diese matters, and cause you to 
make, for the time to com^ a better distinction 
between the workman and his works; between 
nature and the operadcms of nature; betweoi 
material and imnuiterial, mortal and immortal 
things. Tdce it for my sake^ for your own 
sakc^ aye, and for God's sake! and may he 
bumble the pride of your heart, and enlightm 
your mind with the knowledge oi his divine 
truth r' 

The old man received it with a trembling hand. 
A tear fell from his eye: he took my handt 
and having pressed it with warmth and emotion, 
walked out of the room without speaking a 
single word. A few days after, I called at his 
house : the shutters were closed, the door fi^ 
tened, and there was no one within that I could 
bring to answer my appeal for admittance ; and 
from that time to the present bour I never could 
learn any thing respecting him ; but I would 
^ji hope that he is become a better^ a wisei^ 
and a hi^pier man» 
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-M.Y new and agreeable friends had retarned 
from Cheltenham to their own home in Wor- 
cestershire, and as I felt myself a solitary being 
without any fixed designs, or any particular in- 
clination to one place more than another, I 
determined upon turning my steps in the same 
direction in which they had bent theirs, and to go 
in search of the picturesque, through a part of 
the country hitherto unknown to me. I, there- 
fore, after some few days spent iii Gloucester, 
set out for the city of Worcester, and in my 
process thither had the good fortune to form 
an acquaintance with a Mr. Jordan, who had 
taken a place in the same conveyance with my- 
self, and with the intention of visiting the same 
part of the country. I found him a man of 
great knowledge of the world and quicknessr of 
understanding ; — a man, also,, of leisure and 
fortune. His family he had left at Cheltenham, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
aObrded him> had set out for a visit to Glouoes- 
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ter, Worcester, Hereford, and BristoL When 
he had accidentally mformed hunself^ in the 
course of our conrersation, of my having 
been through the peninsular war, his attachment 
to me seemed to heighten, and I soon disco- 
vered, in return, that he, also, had a son, who 
bad passed through the continental campaigns, 
but whom be had recently lost* For him, as it 
appeared, he was now in .mourning; but his 
countenance and general demeanour showed, 
still more than his dress, how deeply he was 
affected by the loss. At Worcester we were .to 
part^ as I ptended to take my friend Mrs. Rich" 
ards by surprise, and pass some little time with 
her and with Eloise, before I went on to the 
Isle of Wight, where I had determined upon 
going to meet one or two of my former military 
acqiuuntanoes, who were stationed at the depot 
there. When, bowever, I had reached the 
place of her residence^ and found tliat my friends 
had suddenly set out, the day before, for South 
Wales, upon « tour of pleasure, I returned to 
Mr. Jordao^ and pr<^sed that we shoukl go on 
to Bristol together; but as I still wished to step 
out of the road to take a view of Hereford, 
which he bad aome seasons for avoiding, it was 
agnei that wie should meet at Ross in a coi^kle 
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of days, and then proceed down the Wye to the 
place of our destination. It happened, how- 
ever, when I reached this latter place, that I 
found a letter from him, appointing me to meet 
him at Bristol, as a circumstance had come to his 
recollection, making it necessary for him to be 
there sooner than he had at first intended. I 
therefore engaged a boat, and made my way by 
myself to Monmouth. Pleased as I was with 
the scenery through which I passed, I found 
now, as upon all former occasions, the plensure 
of such an excursion to depend upon the com- 
panions in whose society it is made; for the 
enjoyment of such things lies in communicat- 
ing with others the impressions made upon 
ourselves by scenes of this nature, and hear- 
ing in return those which they have received 
from the same objects. The next day, about 
noon, having failed in meeting with a companion, 
I set out for Chepstow, taking with me a basket 
of such provisions as might serve me for the 
excursion. It was about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, of one of the finest days of this season 
of the year, that I entered the beautifiil ruins of 
Tintern Abbey, and was proceeding leisurely 
down the old nave of it, when my attention was 
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arrested by a party of ladies and gentlemen en- 
joyidg a cold collation in the south transept of 
the building, and in a few minutes, my eyes 
caught those of my friend Eloise.- She instantly 
arose to meet me, and^ accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman of the party, insisted upon 
my joining them ; and, certainly, upon no occa- 
sion of my life did I receive a higher degree of 
enjoyment than upon this. The beauty of the 
venerable ruin, — the deep and cooling shade it 
afibrded, — the rays of the western sun stopped 
in their course by this goodly pile, and again 
caught and finally resting upon the green-brown 
mountain that rose up beyond the eastern win- 
dow, — the easy and cheerful appearance of the 
company, — the exhilarating mirth that rose as 
the cooling and sparkling glass circulated, — 
all tended to present a scene the most enchant- 
ing, and to give a turn to my mind and thoughts 
which made this one of the most delightful days 
that I remember ever to have passed s 

Monastic Tintem I from thy stiady brow, 
Thou small, but favoured spot of holy ground : 
Where'er we gaze, around, above, below. 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found, 
Bock, river, forest, mountain, all abound ! 
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I had often in Spain and Portugdl Visited the 
remains of sacred buildings, once splendid and 
renowned, and had passed through, cathedrals 
and monasteries of the richest architecture, 
placed in the midst of the grandest scenery of 
nature. I had, also, frequently met within 
them the sable-clad, well-formed female^ the 
brilliancy of whose eyes was irresistible ; yet, 
methought, the ruins of this Abbey, though less 
extensive, and in a situation less wild and pic- 
turesque than many of those foreign ones, had 
charms still more imposing^ For here the view 
was accompanied with the feeling that while 
in this my own happy country we retained such 
striking memorials of former piety, we had 
emerged from the gloom of that superstition by 
which this piety had been overcast; and that in 
our existing temples female devotion was no 
longer, as in the cloister of old, a matter of 
compulsion and constraint, but the free and pure 
offering of the heart. It was only a little time 
dfter the last rays of the setting sun had tinged 
die eastern hills and woods that we arose and 
took our way together to the water-side, where 
our several boats were in waiting for us. We 
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glided calmly towards the Severn, loitering in 
our course, as our oars kept time with music 
and songs, of which the notes echoing from the 
rocks seemed to sweep along the current, till, 
at length, the moon rose in chaste and silent 
majesty, rind pouring her silver light upon the 
rugged rocks and mouldering towers, showed 
us the ruined castle of Chepstow. We soon 
afterwards parted for the night; and on the fol- 
lowing morning, having arranged with Mrs. 
Richards to visit her upon her return to Pheasant 
Grove, when I should be retracing my steps 
homeward, I crossed the Severn, and joining 
the company of Mr. Jordan, took up my abode 
with him for a short time in Bristol. Here, 
after a day or two passed in seeing the city, as 
we were sitting at breakfast, Mr. Jordan dis- 
closed the object of his journey, informing me 
that his motives in leaving his family to visit 
this place originated in a desire to confer with 
some select friends upon matters of a religious 
nature ; for, said he, 

" You must know that I am a Dissenter, and 
that the sect to which I belong is that of the 
Baptists, who are going to hold a conference in 
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this city, at which many of my friends intend 
being present, and I am, therefore, come hither 
to meet them. I shall regret," he added, " if 
the circumstance of my being (f this persuasion 
should operate upon your mind, so as to make 
you think less favourably of me, than I hope and 
believe you at present do." 

** My dear Sir," I replied, " of all men I 
am the last to be warped by a prejudice of this 
kind. J am one desirous of seeing and knowing 
all classes of men who embrace religion upon a 
rational and conscientious conviction of its truth, 
whatever may be their particular tenets and 
principles. There are many, indeed, of those 
whose notions I cannot reconcile with my own 
view of the Scriptures ; yet I sincerely respect 
all who are in earnest in their professions and 
practice, however, in other respects, they may 
differ from me. Perhaps, afler what you have 
told me of your faith, I ought, in return, to make 
you acquainted with the particulars of mine, 
or rather es^plain to you the reasons why I have 
not yet come to any fixed determination upon 
this important point ; for, to speak openly, hav- 
ing only of late years begun to reflect upon these 
matters, I am seeking s^nd trying to make out 
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which, of all the professed systems of belief, 
comes the nearest to what, in my estimation, the 
Sacred Writings themselves teach; and if I could 
assure myself tliat the one which you have 
adopted is the most consonant with Scripture, 
I would gladly join myself to your body/' 

" Then,** said he, " you shall go with me to 
the conference, and hear what our ministers 
have to advance in support of their opinions, 
and afterwards, upon due consideration, you 
can take such steps as your reason and coiir 
science may best approve/* 

To this I willingly agreed ; and in the course 
of the next ten days did little else than attend 
the meetings of these persons, public, private, 
devotional, and familiar. It was upon one oc^ 
casion afterwards, that Mr. Jordan, having in 
the mean time studiously avoided touching upon 
the subject, asked me what?- 1 thought of the 
system of his religious faith, and pressed me for 
my candid opinion. 

" From all I have observed, and gathered 
and reflected upon since we have been here,*' said 
I, " I am obliged to confess that your tenets are 
not such as my judgment, or conscience, ac- 
cording to my interpretation of Scripture, paw 
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sanction ; and I cannot find it in my mind to 
become either a particular or a general Baptist. 
The former, I see, are Caivinists; the latter, 
Arminians. To the tenets of the Cialvinists I 
have a decided and strong objection, and as you 
seem, in many respects, to entertain the same 
feeling, I need not trouble you with my opinions 
upon this part of the subject With respect to 
your sect of Arminian Baptists, I agree with 
you in thinking, that the election of the Gospel 
appertains to all mankind who embrace and live 
ih the faith of Christ; and that salvation is, 
through the merits of Christ, the reward of faith 
and obedience ; and that eternal punishment is 
threatened against both wilful infidelity and 
obstinate unrepented sin ; for as to reprobation, 
as far as Scripture guides me, I know nothing 
. more, than that if any persist in an obstinate 
disbelief and denial of the truth, or in the ways 
of ungodliness and unrighteousness, God may 
harden their hearts, and, withdrawing firom them 
the influences of his Holy Spirit, « give them over 
to a reprobate mind.* I agree, also, in thinking, 
that Christ died and made atonement on the 
cross, for every person believing in him, and en- 
deavouring to do his will. But I can go no fur^ 
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ther with you : your doctrines of conversion and 
regeneration, in which you seem to agree with the 
Calvinists, appear to me to be as contrary to 
Scripture as to the common reason and experi- 
ence of mankind ; for your position is, that ' trae 
faith cannot proceed, in any sense, from the exer- 
cise of a man's natural faculties and powers, nor 
from the operation of free will, because he is 
incapable of thinking, much less of doing, any 
good thing.* * Now this seems to me to be a 
substitution of the sensible operation of the 
Spirit upon the mind, to the exclusion of all free 
agency ; and as such, I am unable to reconcile 
it either with the sensible operations of my own 
mind and spirit (for such they appear to me), or 
with the general sense of Scripture. It is true ' 
you admit the necessity of good works, as a 
condition of salvation, but you seem to deny that 
man can voluntarily perform them ; the conser 
quence of which must be, that the discharge or 
neglect of his duty is chargeable to the Deity 
alone, and not to himself; and, accordingly, 
while you rob the one of the freedom of his will, 



* This constitutes the third, out of the five articles of 
Arminianism. See Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. vol. v, p. 444. 
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you limit the mercy, and destroy the justice of 
God. Yet I agree again with you in thinking 
that the grace of God is freely offered unto all 
mankind, and that- as it does not force their in- 
clinations, neither is it irresistible : but then I 
sm unable to see how this can accord with the 
former article of your belief. And were we not 
at direct issue on the point of regeneration, I 
should say with you, that God gives the truly 
faithful the means of preserving themselves in 
this state ; — but if by tke regenerated^ mean 
those who are baptized in, and have become 
members of the Christian Covenant, in the ear- 
liest period of their lives j while you mean such as 
at a later and more mature age have been admitted 
into it, having felt, as you term it, the pangs of 
the new birth, and having been converted by 
a call of the. Spirit; it is impossible that in mat- 
ters of faith we should come together. In fact, 
the greatest of my objections to your system 
turns upon this fundamental tenet of your sect ; 
for looking generally to Scripture, and more 
particularly to the only passage in which the 
word regeneration is employed in the sense in 
which we are now considering it, I cannot but 
\>e persuaded that this regeneration takes place 
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at baptism ; and fnom other parts of Scripture I 
have been led also to consider that this neces- 
sary rite should be performed at. the earliest 
possible period after the natural birth." 

" In this I cannot possibly agree with you," 
said Mr. Jordan, " for it is our characteristic 
principle to adopt no religious opinion, and to 
perform no religious rite, but such as are posi- 
tively sanctioned by apostolical precept or ex- 
ample. Now where do you find in the Testament 
any persons baptized but such as were adults, 
such as could give security for their faith ? If it 
be said, that baptism was an institution of the 
Jewish Church, I readily admit it, but then you 
are to bear in mind, that only such proselytes 
were baptized into it as had renounced their 
former belief: and accordingly, we hold that in 
the Christian Church, he who enters must pre- 
viously give assurance of his feith in Christ. 
When the Eunuch, pointing to the water, asked 
Philip, — * What does hinder me ifrom being 
baptized ?' Philip answered, ^ If thou be- 
lievest with all thine heart, thou mayest/ Be- 
lief in God $Lnd in his Son, therefore, is the only 
condition upon which baptism can now be 
rightly re(;eived^ and as none can enter into suci; 
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conditions who are not come to years of dis- 
cretion, we are bound to conclude, in the ab- 
sence both of example and precept, to the con- 
trary, that infant baptism was not only not prac- 
tised by the Apostles, but has no warrant from 
Scripture : and we have also to observe further, 
that no other mode of performing the rite than 
that of total immersion, as we practise it, is 
agreeable to apostolical usage ; for by baptizing 
was meant the dipping of the person, and this 
is the sense and force of the Greek word, from 
which the doctrine has its name." 

** I readily admit," I replied, " that prose- 
lytes to Judaism were not baptized until they reT 
nounced their former erroneous notions on the 
subject; and that none, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, were admitted by the Apostles within the 
pale of Christianity, but such as confessed 
Christ; still it remains for you to show me 
that the children of these proselytes, or of 
these converted Jews and Gentiles were not 
baptized at the same time with their parents. 
It is surely fair to infer that such as offered 
themselves as candidates for the rite, in so doing 
were not without the desire that their houser 
holds should be included in the same privilege^ 
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and blessings ; and thtfrom su ch desire being 
expressed, ^ Lydia and her household/ and ^ the 
Jailor and all bis,' were baptized at the same 
time, as mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles; 
and I think, indeed, that this inference is con- 
firmed by what St. Paul said of his Corinthian 
converts — * The unbelieving husband is sanc- 
tified by his wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by her husband, else were your chil- 
dren unclean, but mm they are holyJ So that 
such children, instead of being considered as 
heathens, or unclean (by which was meant those 
who might not be[taken into the Church of God), 
for the sake of their believing parents, are reck- 
oned holy^ having a title, by birth, to be admit- 
ted into the Christian Covenant by the rite of 
baptism ; which is the outward form made in- 
strumental to the inward grace. * You require, 
you say, a personal profession of faith firom the 
candidate for baptism. This we know infents 



• This interpretation of 1 Cof. vii. 14. is sanctioned by 
the great majority of commentators, and that the Baptists 
are mistaken in supposing hd^ to mean iegitimate, and kh- 
clean, illegitimate, seems evident from a very little considerr 
ation of the passage, and more so, from reference to 
'* Slade'SsAqpotations'' on the text. 
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are unable themselves to give ; but still looking 
to the nature of baptism, and considering, as I 
do, that it is a federal rite, instituted for the be- 
nefit of those who receive it ; and that parents, 
whose acknowledged duty it is to provide for 
tJie temporal wants of their children, cannot be 
less bound to look to their eternal welfare, I 
cannot see any thing which should justly prevent, 
and in the law of nature I see every thing which 
should empower, a parent to cause their children 
to enter into this engagement, which they may 
diemselves hereafter ratify and confirm. And this 
I conceive to be no less consonant with Christi- 
anity than with the practice of the Jews requiring 
the infant children of proselytes to be baptized ; 
for if our children are to be trained up in the way 
they are afterwards to go, — if parents are com- 
manded to bring them up in the nurture and 
^ admonition of the Lord; — if childhood be de- 
scribed as a state which, by reason of its simpli- 
city and innocence, is more particularly fitted for 
admission into the kingdom of heaven ; — and if 
Christ himself said, * Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not ;' — I cannot 
understand why they should not fi*om their 
earliest years be made members of that religion, 

K 3 
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in the precepts and doctrines of which they are 
to be instructed, and more particularly after the 
above admonition respecting them delivered by 
Christ and his Apostles. A further confirmation 
of this opinion may be found also in the manner 
in which we read that Moses was afflicted by a 
deadly disease for neglecting to circumcise his 
child ; and in the punishment which he thus suf- 
fered for the injury that might have been occa- 
sioned to his child by this neglect, the Almighty 
should seem to give us also to understand that 
they whom his own mercy both can and will 
save without us, are yet, as much as in us lieth, 
even destroyed when by insufficient pretences or 
palpable neglect we defraud them of such ordi- 
haxy outward lielps as we are bound to give 
them ? * Again, as to what you say concerning 
the practice of the Apostles, I think that you 
Will find it harder to prove, that infant baptism 
was not their custom, than that it was. You say 
that the Scriptures do not mention the baptizing 
of infantsy and they certainly do not in express 
terms ^ but neither do they record the baptism 
of the Apostles themselves; you would not, 

• Hooker's Ecc, Pol. lib. v. §60, 
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iiowever^ from this omission conclude that they 
were not baptized ; lior when St. Paul, in the 
instances before mentioned, baptized ^ Lydia and 
her household/ and the ^ Jailor, and all his,' is 
it reasonable to suppose that these two families 
consisted only of adults ? Moreover, in the last . 
command given by Christ to his disciples to go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them, there cer- 
tainly was ho exclusion of infants ; and though 
I do hot pretend to any deep knowledge of the 
history ot the writings of the early Christians, I 
am satisfied from what I do know, that from the 
earliest time, infant baptism was the uniform 
practice of those who had the best means of iil- 
fprooation on the subject ; and from this, as well 
n& from certain words of St. Peters in one of his 
exhortations to the people, I would conclude ' 
that it was the practice of the Apostles them- 
selves, and, therefore, a practice agreeable to 
the will of their Master. * On these grounds I 

* ** Justin Martyr, who lived forty years after St. John, 
distinctly says, * baptism is in the room of circumcision.' 
Ireneeus, nearly forty years after, mentions infants as * by 
Christ born unto God.' Origen, fifty years later still, speaks 
of infant baptbm as a known and undoubted practice. 
But Tertullian, who is placed about lOO years after 
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consider you, and others who think with you, to 
be in an error ; and your error i^eems to be this. 
When the Gospel was first proposed to the Jews, 
and afterwards to the Gentiles, it could only be 
offered to such as were able to enter into and 
weigh the evidences of its truth-; we find, there- 
fore, all the arguments and exhortations in its 



St. John, dissuades from early baptism (thus admitting tht 
custom of it) until the age of reason, provided there be 
no apprehension of death. Augustin lived 300 years after 
St. John, and he says, that he never heard of any Cbns- 
tians who taught any other doctrine than that infants are 
to be baptized. And Gregory Nazianzene stated, that if 
infants are out of all danger of dying, his own opinion is« 
that they should be baptized when about three years old.*' 
— Hey's Lectures, vol- iv. p. 279. 

It is on these clear evidences of the practices of the 
primitive C hristians, and of the reasons for the practice as 
given here by the Fathers, which make so directly against 
the modem notion of regeneration, that a late leader of 
the Calvinistic clergy says : — ** Indeed the Fathers, as 
they are called (that is, the Teachers of the Christian 
Church during some ages after the Apostles), soon began 
to speak on this subject in umcripturcd langtinge, and our 
pious reformers, from an undue i*egard to them, and to the 
circumstances of the times, have retained a few expres- 
sions in the Liturgy, which are not only inconsistent with 
their other doctrines, but also tend to perplex men's 
mindsj and mislead the judgment on thi» important sub* 
ject." — Scott*s Essays. 
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suppoit directed to adults, and hence you have 
concluded that none but adults have any con* 
cefii in the question^ tn the same manner you 
conceive regeneration to apply only to those 
who are of a mature age ; whereas it seems clear 
to me that it is the accompaniment of baptism 
whenever it takes place; for the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, according to St. Peter, in 
the exhortation just mentioned, is unto your 
children, and, I may add, unto your children's 
children. This surely constitutes the difference 
between the baptism of John, and the baptism of 
Christ t the former was unto the remission of 
sinsj the latter unto the possession of the Holy 
Spirit. ^ I, indeed, baptize you with water, but 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.' — 
The inward grace accompanying the outward 
rite is the gift of the Spirit — * be baptized 
every one of you, and ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghist.' " 

" But we maintain," intelrrupted Mr. Jordan, 
« that the regeneration, or new birth, of a 
Christian is distinct from baptism; for, as you 
must be aware, when our Lord, with his marked 
and emphatic asseveration, said to Nicodemus, 
* Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a man 
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be bom of water and of the Spirit, be cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God;' the rite of 
Christran baptism had not then been appointed, 
nor did baptism enter into the subject of his 
conversation : * as far^ therefore, as this pas- 
sage of Scripture is concerned, you rest the 
argument in proof of the new birth of baptism 
upon a basis perfectly inadmissible." 

" It is true," said I, " that from the Gospel 
History it appears th&t Christ did not institute 
the rite of Gentile baptism till immediately 
before his final departure from the Wotld^ But 
it is not less true, that the rite was generally 
practised by the disciples from the very com- 
mencement of Christ's ministi'y; for you will 
remember what St. John tells us, that * After 
these things- came Jesus and his disciples into 
the land of Judaea, and there he tarried with 
them, and baptized.* And again, shortly aften 
you will see, in the same Evangelist, reason 
for thinking that although Jesus himself did not 
perform the rite, he sanctioned by his presence 
the performance of it by his disciples. And 



• An Inquiry into the Efiect of Baptism, by the Rev. 
John Scott^ chap. ii. p. 16. 20. 
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the circumstance also of his having thus made 
and baptized more disciples than John, seems 
to have been the cause of his suddenly quitting 
that part of the country, the Pharisees having 
become incensed at the success of his ministry. 
After his ascension into Heaven, the practice 
was contmued, and the promise made by him 
immediately before thai event was fulfilled; 
namely, that his baptism should be accom-. 
panied by thia receiving of the Holy Spirit, and 
should, therefore, in this respect, difter from 
John's baptism, which was with water only. * 
Now there could be no reason for here alluding 
to John's baptism, but to show,, that as they had 
been washed by the waters of baptism, and 
had complied with the outward form, so now 
they were qualified to receive the inward grace. 
To say, then, that our Saviour's conversation 
with Nicodemus had no reference to baptism, 
or to initiation into his church, when speaking 
of water and the Spirit, at a time, too, when 
this Ruler of the Jews came to be instructed in 
the doctrines of the new religion, appears to 
me a bold assertion, and one which can in no 



* Acts u5' 
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wise be maintained. It was essential to show 
Nicodemus that the corruption of htinian nature 
could not be done away, so as to bring about 
the reconciliation and pardon of God to man, 
but by washing out the stain of Adam's trans- 
gression from his posterity ; so that they might, 
as it were, throw off the old, and put on the 
new man : and that as death was brought by 
the first Adam, a new birth and a new life 
might be given by the second ; and it was, &s 
I consider it, of this second birth, or regener- 
ation, that Jesus discoursed. To this point 
also, I think, we may refer that passage of 
St. Paul, in which he says, * We are buried with 
Christ through baptism unto death, that as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so, also^ we should walk in newness of 
life; and what is a new life after death, through 
baptism, but regeneration ?' 

" To suppose," replied Mr. Jordan, " thte 
Holy Ghost to be given to all that are baptized 
in the name of Christy is downright popery. 
That a divine efficacy does accompany the out- 
ward rite, as performed by us, we grant j and 
that the subject of it was then transferred from 
^ state of nature and wrath into a new covenant 



tod relationship with God, and thus experiences 
a change, not of nature, but condition, is like^ 
wise true. But the saving, inward, spiritual 
effects of baptism are not granted and vouch- 
safed to any but such as have received the grace 
of God. Let me ask, do the generality of 
persons baiptized in youth, do children, even in 
infancy, generally evince tempers and conduct 
of a regenerated nature? Are they not, iii 
early youth, full of pride^ self-will, obstinacy, 
and other unholy tempers, and can these be 
considered as the fruits of a regenerated heart?' * 
" The notion that one regenerated, or bom 
agqjn, should from the beginning manifest the 
utmost purity, and also maintain it throughout 
life, I, in my turn, may call downright Calvin- 
ism. To be bom again is to be of a new nature, 
and in a new condition, and to be put into a 
new state of inheritance through Christ; the 
sin which we have derived in our birth from 
Adam being wiped away by the waters of re- 
generation in baptisin: in conformity to which 
notion, we find the command of Ananias to Sau1> 
on his conversion: ^ Arise, and be baptized. 






See Scotfs Inquiry, iajeply to Df*Mant. 
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and wash awaj thy sms/ To me, then, not- 
withstanding the objection you have just made, 
it still clearly appears that baptism is accom- 
panied by the gift of the Spirit of God, which 
though thus given, may be * grieved,' may be 
* despised,' may be ^ quenched,' and, in the 
end, even wholly withdrawn : and it is against 
our liability to these things^ that so many of th^ 
apostolical exhortations are urged to put us on 
our guard, and to make us vigilant. From all 
these we may see, and should learn, how prone 
mankind are to lapse into sin, and to weaken 
the bond by which we have been united. Yet, 
though we thus continually fall, we are, by His 
mercy, enabled to rise again ; and to this end, 
that we may after so falling be renewed unto 
holiness, for the aid of his Holy Spirit is pro- 
mised to them who ask for it fervently with 
prayer. This is my view of the subject. You, 
on the contrary, suppose the Holy Spirit, once 
given, to remain the same; a notion which, 
according to my apprehension, is, to say the 
least of it, altogether unscriptural ; for I think 
Scripture implies that it is measured out in 
proportion to the frequency and earnestness of 
solicitation for it, — to the purity of conduct 
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ftnd the singleness of heai't of the suppliants 
As to the objection of your sect of the rite 
being improperly performed when the object is 
sprinkled and not dipped, surely either mode 
is sufficient; for, as water is only. the symbol 
of the thing signified, the virtue of baptism^ I 
should think, no m6re to depend upon the 
quantity used, than the grace derived from a 
faithful participation of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper depends upon the quantity of 
the elements taken and received by each com- 
municant. When St Paul baptized the Jailor 
and his household in the prison, the inference, 
if any, would be that the rite was not performed 
by immersion, but by the pouring or sprinkling 
the water used for that purpose. But I fear, 
iny dea:r Sir^ that we must bring this conference 
to a conclusion ; for^ much as I appreciate your 
acquaintance, and much as I am pleased with 
the general spirijt of urbanity, and with the 
ealm and sober mode of thinking and acting, 
which prevails both among the teachers and 
others of your communion, I cannot, from any 
thing that you have advanced, see any sufficient 
reason for becoming a member of your per- 
suasion. Conscience, as you well know, must. 
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after all, be our guide in these matters, and y^t 
cannot force or controul if 

" Well,'* replied Mr. Jordan, " as it is 
neither my object nor profession to make con- 
▼ertsj I shall not urge my sentiments further ; 
but leave you to follow the plan which you have 
laid down for yourself, and which you seem to 
pursue with so much earnestness, and I ought 
to add, though you have been unable to con- 
vince me, —-with so much good sense. I shall 
be happy, in the end, to learn that your mind 
is settled and made up as to these important 
points i for, from what I have hitherto seen of 
you, I am inclined to believe that, when you 
have made your determination, you will temper 
your zeal, and exercise your knowledge, with 
discreti<Mi.'* 

Here the mdtter dropped. After a few days, 
passed in looking about the country, I took 
leave of my new acquaintance, accepting an 
i&vitation to visit him and his family upon the 
&st occasion of my road lying in the direction 
of Nottinghamshire, and I set out for the Isle of 
Wight. Here I had the pleasure not only of 
meeting my old acquaintances, but of making 
many others, with whom I passed a fortnight 
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in the most agreeable manner: afterwards I 
returned, by rather a circuitous route, t6 fulfil 
my engagement with Mrs. Richards. I reached 
Worcester at a late hour at night, and on the 
following morning walked over to Pheasant 
Grbve, without giving any previous intimation 
of my intention, that I might take my kind 
friends by surprise. When I reached the gate 
I met a servant maid, of whom I made enquiries 
after the family ; her answers were so confused, 
that I gathered nothing more than that Eloise 
Was walking in the grounds around the house. 
Accordingly, I directed my steps thither, and 
on turning into a path that led from the direct 
walk upon which I had entered, my progress 
was arrested by the barking and glee of my 
former friend, Fido, who was the first to dis- 
cover me on this occasion ; and while my atten- 
tion was thus turned to the faithful and joyous 
little animal, I was startled by a sudden shriek, 
and in a moment Eloise, in a state of great 
agitation, stood before me. As soon as she 
had recovered from her surprise, she pointed 
to her habiliments, which were of deep mourn- 
ing, and after a short interval gave me to under- 
stand that Mrs. Richards was no more, that she 
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had died about a fortnight before, and, fortu- 
nately, in her own house; that her cousin, 
Mr. Griffiths from Cheltenham, had instantly 
joined them, and had only taken his departure 
the last night. We now entered the house, 
and the fair mourner made me acquainted with 
all the circumstances that had happened since 
we parted at Tintern^ adding, that she had 
several times been led, as she reflected on. the 
events of that day, to anticipate some sorrow, 
as a counterpoise to the happiness she had then 
enjoyed. When I told her that, although my 
short acquaintance did not entitle me to the 
favour, yet with what interest I should have 
received the tidings of her mother's illness, and 
the expedition I should have used to have been 
present with her in her last sufferings ; she told 
me that, being well assured of my sympathy, 
she should have apprised me of the lamentable 
circumstance of Mrs. Richards's danger, had she 
known by what means such a commvmicatioa 
could have reached me. With respect to her- 
self and her present situation, she said that she 
was expecting that day from Cheltenham a 
female companion, who would remain with her 
for some little time, and that then it was her 
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intention to absent herself, for a short period, 
from the scene of her last misfortune ; and she 
concluded by requesting me to stay a day or 
two with her and her &iend, and to give her 
the advice and assistance of which she stood so 
much in need ; for she was desirous, she said, 
of knowing how to arrange various matters that 
now devolved upon her, and among these, in 
what manner I would wish the legacy which 
the deceased had bequeathed to me, as the friend 
of her son, to be paid. I very willingly con- 
sented to remain and give her the best advice I 
was able as to the arrangemept of her affairs* 
As she seemed to have much upon her hands, 
ftnd her friend was expected to arrive about 
Doon, I left her soon after breakfast, and set 
out for a long ramble about the neighbourhood, 
in the course of which I found myself again at 
Worcester : and here I amused myself until an 
hour before the appointed time of dinner. I 
then returned to the house just in time to dress, 
and as I entered the drawing-room, found Eloise 
and her friend waiting for me. If I was pleased 
with the appearance of her visitor, I was not 
less delighted to find that her name was Jordan, 
find the daughter of my late travelling com- 
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paiiion. The gratification she expressed at a 
meeting so unexpected (for she seemed tb be 
well acquainted with me from description) was- 
great and highly flattering to me ; and it majT 
readily be conceived that time passed rapidly 
Away in such society, although a damp frequentljr 
came across it from the mournful recollections? 
of Eloise, and the sympathising feelings of hei^ 
friend. 

It wais on the second morning of my stay tha 
I offered Eloise my services in the transactioi 
of the business in which she had mentioned he 
intention of employing me, and I confess I wa 
somewhat mortified' at finding her unwillin 
now to trouble me. I attributed this to a dis 
inclination to put me into the knowledge of he 
circumstances: but although I was vexed, 
could not but admit the excuse she offered^ 
when she informed me, that the estates and- 
property which had come to her upon her 
mother's death, were all in the hands of a pro- 
fessional person, on whose integrity she had the 
fullest reliance, and that, therefore, upon more 
mature consideration, she had found it unne- 
cessary to trouble me in the way in which she 
had first thought oft but, she added, that what 
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she most wanted was my advice as to the place 
of her future residence, whether she should 
ultimately fix it here upon her property, or 
take up her abode with some family in or near 
town. She expressed also a wish of visiting the 
Ck)ntinent for a short time with some female 
companion ; and respecting this, also, she was 
desirous of consuhing me. 

To a person so interesting, so well provided 
for, and so circumstanced, I could not give ^ 
such advice as I should have thought proper in 
her situation, without laying myself open to a 
suspicion that I could not bear. I proposjed, 
therefore, that she should consult the friends 
she was about to join at Cheltenham, and in 
this she acquiesced. At the expiration of the 
week, after Eloise had made such arrangements 
for quitting her home as she deemed necessary, 
I acc6m]xinied her and her friend to Chelten- 
ham, and thence, with the rest of Mr. Jordan's 
family, whom we joined there, to town. Afler 
some few days passed in the metropolis, I lent 
a ready ear to the kind entreaties of these friends, 
and was, without much difficulty, prevailed upon 
to accompany them to their seat in Nottingham- 
shire, where I spent the latter part of the 
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autumn most agreeably, visiting occasionally 
the places around that offered most attractions 
to a stranger's notice. 

' As Mr. Jordan was the friend of the gallant 
Colonel who was now the possessor of that 
classic soil on which stands the Abbey of New- 
stead, we received an invitation to spend some 
days in a place, not less distinguished for its 
interesting connection with Its former cele- 
brated owner, than for the munificence and 
good taste, and feeling, and hospitality of its 
now estimable possessor. 

I apprpached the place with mingled senr 
satipns of pain and pleasure, and these went on 
in some degree increasing, the more I saw and 
knew of it For who can behold that venerable 
pile and not admire ? or pace through its halls 
and cloisters^ and not associate in his feelings 
the present state of things with the history of 
past superstition? Who can gaze upon the 
former abode of the Byrons, as now restored, 
and not approve, — or think of its late noble 
owner, — of Childe Harold, and not weep ? Th« 
stranger who tracks his way across the forest 
of Sherwood, will find by the side of the high 
road, a solitary oak, a descendant of the Druic) 
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species, which, in ancient times, shaded the re- 
treat of Robin Hood, and has been preserved 
by the caprice of fortune *, to point at the spot 
where he is to turn into a drive, which, in 
a winding course, carries him down along an 
easy declivity of a hill into a sequestered vale, 
nearly at the extremity of which, above the 
surrounding groves, die embattled tower, the 
gothic turrets, and the pointed pinnacles mark 
the ruined church and Abbey of Newstead. 
Yet, ere he reaches it, he ascends a rising 
ground, whence, winding his way in a southerly 
direction, he catches the sight of an extensive 
lake, hemmed in by undulating hills, and " fre- 
quented by every fowl whom nature has taught 
to dip the wing in water :" while in the distance, 
a castle tower raises its head from the bosom of 
a wood, which struggles to conceal it. This 
scene lies before the western front of the Abbey, 
and here the stranger will stop for some time to 
admire the beauteous entrance to what wajs 



• This tree, about to be cut down with innumerable 
others, was saved by a party of smokers, purchasing it for 
the benefit of tt^e sh^de yielded them in the summer sea- 
son, and by one of them, who purchased the shares of thp 
rest, it YfBs left to adorn the spot on which it flourishes. 
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once a gotbic church, protected on the one side 
by broad, dark spreading trees, and supported 
on the other by the restored fabric of the more 
ancient monastery ; while in front of all stands 
a fountain of motley architecture, from whose 
several sides issues a stream of transparent 
water. But the eye will chiefly rest upon the 
ruined screen of the Abbey church, and mark 
the doubling arches of its entrances; the light 
and elegant tracery upon its walls, its buttresses 
and pinnacles, and the exquisite symmetry of a 
" mighty window," on whose sides the ivy creeps 
in devious mazes, and clings to it, as it were, 
from affection to a thing so dear and hallowed : 
while above he will behold the Virgin Mother 
and her Child sitting, in calm repose, within the 
niche that has protected them from the storms 
and vicissitudes of time and season. * If the 



* It would not be believed, if it were possible to dispute 
the fact, that this, fine screen was actually sold to a stone- 
mason, by a predecessor of Lord Byron, for the sum of 
five pounds, but the humble individual who had thus 
purchased the materials had not the heart to take them 
down. With the same feelings which actuated Titus wh^n 
solicited to destroy the temple of the Jews, he declared, 
that it would be depriving the country of its most splen^ 
did ornament. 
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spectator advances through the side portal of 
this beautiful ruin, he can, upon turning him- 
self around, onlv behold the other side of that 
which he has already surveyed. He may see, 
indeed, the arched door-ways, the window, 
and the form of the roof; — he jnay see through 
these openings the court-yard and the glassy 
sur&ce of the lake, and the hills and woods 
beyond, but of the sacred building there is 
not much more to meet his eye. He may 
walk upon the green 3od that covers its aisles, 
and, lured by the prospect of a lordly tomb, 
backed by the verdure of the monastic garden, 
he may go on, as he imagines, to survey the 
high altar of the Church ; but, without stopping 
to read an inscriptipn, which the kind incle? 
mency of the weather has done much to oblite-f 
rate, let it sufBce him tp know that it was not 
raised in honour of any former Abbot whose 
ashes might have claimed this sabred spot, but 
to the memory of a Dog ! From this point the 
ancient garden opens to his view, and bending 
his coqrse northward, he will ascend a long 
and elevated terrace, from the centre of which 
his eye may wander, and while be gazes on the 
deep broad grassy frame that confines th§ 
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square mirror of a pool of water before him, 
his ear is soothed by the sound of a rippling 
stream that feeds it When he has sufficiently 
contemplated the scene, and assured himself that 
it is precisely the same with that which pre- 
sented itself a thousand and a thousand times 
to the monks, and warriors, and dames of 
former times, let him pursue the circiiit of these 
noble walks, and at the end he will arrive at 
those massive balustri^des, which form the 
boundary between the ancient grandeur of the 
monastery, and the more cheerful aspect of a 
less ancient dwelling, before which lies a gar- 
den presenting, from its many coloured earths, 
evei*y variety of flower in beds of curious and 
fantastic shape. This spot is consecrated to 
the Lady of the Abbey. Passing by this, the 
stranger comes again to the eastern end of the 
church, where, descending a flight of steps to 
a Roman grotto, he reaches a door that leads 
into the Abbey cloisters ; and here, turning to 
the left, his eye will soon be fixed upon a finely* 
finished, lancet-pointed door- way, opening into 
a small, but beautiful chapel, where, unless when 

** The sunbeams kiss the holy pane 
And throw on the pavement a bloody stain/' 
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a deep reli^ous gloom prevails: nor does he 
find that gloom much lessened when returning 
to the cloisters he paces around the monasdc 
enclosure, through whose gothic openings is 
seen the smooth grass-plot and old spouting 
fountain, and whose ivy-mantled walls shut out 
all prospect but that of a small square of the 
heavens; from which the sun, afraid, as it were, 
to enter, steals over the battlements, or sports 
with his beams upon the minarets above* It 
was here that Byron, in his younger but even 
then not uncloiided days, would walk 9nd m^*- 
ditate : ^ 

<' Newstead ! what saddening change of scene is 
thine ! 
Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 
The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy n^ouldering turrets in his sway* 

^< Deserted now^ he scans the gray-worn towers — 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep— 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wint'ry showers, — 

These, these he views, and views them but to 

weep. 

" Yet are his tears no emblem of regret, 

Cherished affection only bids them flow ; 
Pride, Hope, and Love forbid him to forget 
But warm his bosom with impassioned glow, 

L 2 
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** Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes^ 
Or gew-gaw grottos of the vainly great ; 
Yet lingers 'ptiid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fate." 

Through a stone arched passage the stranger 
next reaches a large and lofty staircase, that 
brings him to the Refectory of the Abbey — a 
baronial hall, where ^e shield, the sword, the 
hauberk, and the armour of ancient days, 
mingled together, are designed one day to hang 
amidst lances, cuirasses, and trophies of Water- 
loo, on whose ever-memorable field, the present 
possessor of Newstead fought and bled. Thence 
he passes through to the galleries which rm 
above the cloisters to the great drawing-room, 
a princely apartment of the noblest dimensions, 
resting upon the solid a^phes of a crypt, and 
commanding a view from its window3 of the 
water, and lands, and woods that surround and 
girt the demesne. It is to these distant hills that 
allusion is pade in that beautiful poem^ ^^ Xh$ 
Dream:"— ^ 

** I saw two beings in the hues x>f youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill^ 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere, the cape of a long ridge of 9ucb> 
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Save that there was no sea ta lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees in circular array, so fix'd, 
Not by the sport of nature^ but of man." 

Adorned as this apartment Is with furniture of 
times long since gone by, the quaint massiveness 
and grandeur of this is lightened by the variety 
and costliness of the other ornaments. And, 
ere the stranger leaves it, let him go with a 
silent and unobserved step to that cabinet which, 
in the days of the bigot queen> stood in the 
oratory of some high-titled dame, and moving 
backward the slide which screened her crucifix, 
take out the skull-goblet which Byron left an 
heir-loom to the Abbey; — aye, even the skull 
of him whose cof&u rests in an angle of the 
cloister below, torn from the sacred spot, the 
high altar which he doubly profaned. Then, 
if he can suppress his horror at the unholy 
spoliation of the grave, and the goth-like de- 
gradation of converting the sacred remains of 

L 3 
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a hiunan being to the purposes of a nauseoos 
conviviality, let him read the lines upon its 
silver stem. 

From this grand apartment the visiter pro- 
ceeds by the eastern gallery, and passes the 
rich tapestried suit of rooms on the right, and 
the library on the left, till by an outward flight 
of stairs he is conducted back to the nave of 
the ruined church. Having again reached the 
west front, he will here, perhaps, meet with a 
living object to remind him of the late cele- 
' brated owner of the place in a favourite New* 
foundland dog, who was the companion, if not 
of his pilgrimage, of his crusade to Greece, and 
was sent home with his master's body to his 
native country. This noble animal is commonly 
found ranging at large near the entrance, and 
seems to take a pleasure in welcoming the 
stranger who visits a place that recalls to me- 
mory where once his master dwelt ; and which 
thus, by a living as well as by numberless in- 
ffliimate memorials, so continually brings back 
the recollection of a man whose talents were as 
various and great as his self-created wretched- 
ness, — a wretchedness which we would gladly 
hope sprung more from the constitutional tem- 
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petament of his mmdy than the defects of the 
heart 2— 

<< In him inexplicably mix*d appeared 

Much to be loyed and hated, sought and fear*d; 
Opinion varying o*er his hidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne'er his nande forgot ; 
His silence form'd a theme for other's prate — 
They guess'd — they gazed — ^they fain would 

know his fate« 
What had he been ? what was he, thus unknown, 
Who walk'd their world, his lineage only known ? 
A hater of his kind ? yet some would say 
With them he could seem gay amidst the gay ; 
But own'd, that smile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth, and withered to a sneer ; 
That smile might reach his lip, but pass'd not by. 
None e'er could trace its laughter to his eye : 
Yet there was softness too in his regard^ 
At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 
But once perceiv'd, his spirit seem'd to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride. 
And steel'd itself, as scorning to redeem 
One doubt from others* half withheld esteem ; 
In self-inflicted penance of a breast 
Which tenderness might once havewrung from rest ; 
In vigilance of grief that would compel 
The soul to hate from having loved too well. 
There was in him a vital scorn of all : 
As if the worst had falFn which could befal, 
He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 
An erring spirit from another hurl'd ; 

L 4 
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A thing of dark iraaginmgs, that shapecl 
By choice the perils he by chance escaped. 
But 'scaped in vain, for in their memory yet. 
His mind would half exult and half regret : 
With more capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth. 
His early dreams of good outstripped the truth, 
And troubled manhood followed baffled youth ; 
With thought of years in phantom chase mispent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent ; 
And fiery passions that had pour'd their wrath 
Id hurried desolation o'er his path, 
And left the better feelings all at strife 
In wild reflection o'er his stormy life/' 

He was one who made the world judge of 
him mote harshly than it would have done, and 
has left mankind to deplore that his career was 
cut short, ere time and the influences of religion 
had softened the asperities of his mind, and led 
him to atone, in some degree, &r the injuries 
he had done them* Perhaps the wayward course 
of his career may be ascribed to that bitter dis- 
appointment of his early days, so powerfully 
and so beautifully described in the finest of all 
his minor productions — -''The Dream :" and if 
so, who is there that will not temper that anger 
which he may have felt against him, with some 
degree of pity ? Peace, then, to his ashes ! and 
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when he appeftfs before the great tribunal of his 
heaventy JNidge^ may that be found in him which 
may cause his transgressions to be blotted from 
the book of life ! The wish of his earlier days, 
the visiter to the Abbey will see is now fulfilled 
in the restoration of the Hall of his Ancestors, 
by his school-feUow and his early friend : — 

*^ Haply tliy sun emerging yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 
Hours splendid as the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future as thy former day." 

Afier I had made such a leisurely survey of 
Newstead as this, I retired to> my room, to read 
in private the last description of the place which 
the marvellous^ but perverted pen of Byron 
traced in one of his works, one, which though con- 
taining many fine and beautifiil passages, every 
friend, not merely to religion and virtue, but to 
the memory of the Poet also, must ever wish 
that he had never written. But this description, 
though quaint, is so accurate,, that I could not 
forbear reading and transcribing it : — 

" To Norman Abbey whirFd the noble pair» 
An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mix*d gothic, such as artists all allow 

l5 
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Few specineM jet left us can compare 
WiiUial : it Iie« perhaps a li^ttle low. 
Because the Monks preferred a hill behiail. 
To shelter their devotion from the wind. 

It stood emhosom'd in a happy valley* 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where the Dni^ 
oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 
His host, wiUi broad arms 'gaii^t the thiv^Asr 
Stroke ; 
And from beneath his boughs were s^en to aaHj 

The dappled foresters — as day awoke. 
The branching stag swept down, with M fcis 

herd. 
To c(uaff a brook which muf mur'd Hke a bir4 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake. 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 

By ai river, which its soften'd way did take 
In ctttrenCs thro' the calmer water spread 

Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed i 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and 
stood 

With their green faces fix'd upon the flood* 

Its outlet dash'd into a deep cascade. 

Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding 

Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet— -sunk into softer ripples, gliding 
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Into a rivulet; and thus allay'd, 

Pursued its course, now gleatniiig, and now 
hiding 
Its windings thro' the woods; now clear, nowbluef 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 

(While yet the Church was Rome's), stood half 
apart 
In a grand arch, which once screened many an 
aisle. 
These last had disappeared — a loss to art ; 
The first yet frown'd superbly o'er the soil. 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 
Which moum'd the power of time's, or tempest's 

march. 
In gazing on that venerable arch* 

Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in 
stone ; 
But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 

But in the war which struck Charles from the 
throne^ 
When each house was a fortalice — as tell 

The annals of full many a line undone, -— 
The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign nor reign. 

3ut in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd. 
The Virgin Mother of the God*born child, 

L 6 
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With her Son in her blest arms, look'd round, 
Spared by some chance when all beside was 
spoil'd ; 

She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild. 

But even the faintest relics of a shrine 

Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre. 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings. 

Thro' which the deepen'd glories once could 
enter, 
Streaming off from the sun like seraph's wings, 

Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now fainter 
The gale sweeps thro' its fretwork, and oft 
sings 

The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 

Lie with their hallelujahs quench'd like fire. 

But in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heav'n, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which 
then 
Is musical — a dying, accent driven 

Thro' the huge oak, which soars and sinks again. 
Some deem it but the distant echo giv*n 

Back to the night-wind by the waterfall, 

And harmonized by the old choral wall : 

Others, that some original shape or form, 

Shap'd by decay perchance, hath giv'n the 
power 
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(Tho' less than that of Memnofn't statue, warm 
In Egypt's rays, to harp at a fix'd hour) 

To this gray ruin, with a voice to charm. 
Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower : 

The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but such 

The fact : — I've heard it, — once, perhaps> too 
much. 

Amidst the court a gothic fountain play'd. 

Symmetrical, but deck'd with carving quaint— 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : 

The spring gush'd thro' grim mouths, of granite 
nMide, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man's vain glory, and his vainer troubles. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 

Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were stable. 
The cells too and refectory, I ween : 

An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpaired, to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replac'd or sunk, 

And spoke more of the baron than the monk."* 



• Some very few copies, for "the Baron," in this line, 
read '' the Colonel ;^* but this is a mistake. 
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It was one morning towards the close of bur 
visit at Newstead, that, having risen at an ear- 
lier hour than usual, I took my book for a walk 
in the clbisters, until our party should be sum- 
moned to breakfast; and hardly had I entered 
upon the subject of my meditations, when my 
eye suddenly caught the figure of Eloise coming, 
as I thought, out of the chapel, and gliding past 
the openings of the opposite cloister, towards 
that which lay between us. I accordingly 
directed my course that way, and as she put her 
foot upon the first of the winding steps that 
lead to a secret door communicating with the 
gallery above, I stopped her. Though a little 
confused at the suddenness of the meeting, she 
quickly recovered herself, and enquired into the 
cause of my early appearance, for which I could 
give as unsatisfactory an account as she did of 
hers. Changing the subject to matters of 
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the preyious evening's conversation, tve walked 
together for some time, until, at length, inspired 
bj the retirement^of the place, and still more by 
the confidence she reposed in me, and the par- 
tial kindness with which, as I thought, she had 
received my attentions, I disclosed the secret of 
my breast^ and declared the warm feelings of 
love and admiration, which I had entertained 
for her from the moment of our first meeting; 
wd now, as the intimate friend of her brother, 
— ^ and I might add also of her departed mother, 
— I urged my suit with all the power I 
possessed, but, at the same time, with all the 
delicacy, which, under our peculiar circum- 
stances, I felt to be due to a woman of refined 
sense and feelings. The tears came imme- 
diately to her eyes, and pressing my hand with 
a warm but manifest agitation, — 

** Believe me," she said, " believe me, 1 sen- 
sibly regard and feel all you say ; I respect your 
character, I admire your manly feelings ; and 
persuaded as 1 am that your conduct is regulated 
by the strictest sense of honour, I look upon you 
as a person on whom any woman might consi* 
der herself happy in placing her confidence and 
affection : but there is something which at this 
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moment t am not dt liberty to mention, and on 
which i trust you will never press me for an eK- 
planation, that renders it impossible for me to 
accept your proposals* Be assured, howei^r, 
IJIatj CIS a kind friend, indeed, (for why should 
I GOneeal it ?) as more than a friend I shall ever 
esteem yonj and it is with the most unfeigned 
sincerity I declare that your interest and future 
happiness are so near my^ heart, thiU; mine, 
&Qugh we may not be more nearly connected, 
will d^end upon them. I repeat the request I 
have already made, that you will never urge me to 
disclose the motives which now compel me to do 
this violence to my feelings ; they are such as 
cannot be overcome, and as I cannot explain ; 
perhaps, at some future time you may know, 
and then I am certain you will approve, thein." 
There was so much earnestness in what she 

. said that it threw a damp over ray heart, such 
as I could neither overcome nor conceaL My 
countenance showed plainly what I felt ; — but 
I could not speak. Seeing my distress, she 
once again warmly pressed my hand and dart- 

' ing upwards through the dark secret st«dr, was 
in^antly out of sight. I had oflen in my life suf- 
fered from disappointment, but never did I feel 
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it with such exquisite keenness as upon this oc- 
casion. I had still, however, the satisfaction of 
knowing that the affection I so unfeignedly felt, 
was not unretumed, yet this only served after- 
wards to embitter sorrow by a stronger feeling 
for all which I seemed doomed to lose through 
circumstances of which I was not permitted to 
ask for an explanation. The mystery connected 
with an a£Siir of so much importance to my 
fiiture happiness, threw the most harassing per- 
plexity over the whole, and filled my mind with 
reflections of a most painful and distressing na- 
ture. In the midst of these, a loud laugh and 
the approach of footsteps roused me, anil ^^^ I 
was not in a mood either to join in any merri- 
ment or to be forced into social converse, I 
slipped into the chapel, the door of which stood 
ajar. This circumstance strengthened my sus- 
picion that Eloise had left it, as I before sup- 
posed, the moment before I stopped her retreat 
Here I waited until the voices of those who had 
interrupted me were heard lio longer ; and in 
this interval it occurred to my recollection thal^ 
on one or two former occasions, as I was retiring 
to my chamber at night, I had seen a figure 
trom the windows of the gallery opposite, dart 
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along the same cloister, the dim light of the lamp 
only showing faintly and indistinctly through 
the shafts and mullions of the arches what would 
have been plainly seen in a stronger light not so 
interrupted. Imagination had before been busy 
as to these appearances, and I had more than 
once conjectured that it was the image of Eloise 
which I had seen, and yet more frequently, for 
other reasons, I had come to a contrary 
conclusion ; and as our party were generally full 
of merriment, I had sometimes thought that 
some one might be amusing himself by an at- 
tempt to create in the minds of the female visi* 
ters the notion that incorporeal beings haunted 
the sacred spot, and on this account I did not 
communicate the vision to any of them. • After 
some . little time passed in these reflections, I 
was about to quit the place of my retreat, when, 
upon endeavouring to close the door after me, I 
found that something prevented it from shut** 
ting, and looking upon the ground I espied a 
string of beads which oftentimes I had observed 
Eloise to wear, and which, too, I knew that my 
friend Richards had purchased of a peasant 
girl in the house where we had been billeted 
when in Spain. I picked them up, and was now 
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satisfied that my former conjectures respecting 
her visits to the sacred spot were true. Leaving 
the cloisters, I took a turn or two around 
the garden, in order to c(Mnpose my mind a 
little/and returned to the Abbey, just as the bell 
announced breakfast to be ready^ 

Our party were all assembled when I joined 
them, and by their usual friendly greetings I 
was assured that my walk, and the eventful ci]> 
cumstanoes connected \fith it, were unknown to 
all, save one, and she by her extreme pensive* 
ness would have betrayed the more than com-' 
mon distress then preying upon her mind, had 
riot those who were most in her confidence 
attributed her silence and dejection to the recoh 
lection of her recent misfortune, and this served 
to keep the real cause of it in the obscurity we 
both desired. I, indeed, plainly saw that she 
exerted herself, as I also did, to prevent our 
mutual frieiids from entertaining any suspicion 
of what had passed between us, or of the state 
of our feelings^ towards each other ; but the oc* 
casional, reserved interchange of looks su& 
ficiently told me that whatever those feeU^ 
were, they were mutual. 

It was seme time after breakfast when pur 
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pdrty had branched off in different directions 
after their respective pursuits, that Mr. Jordah 
and I, who had been sailing for an hour or two 
on the lake, and were returning to the Abbey,^ 
came up with a gentleman and his attendant on 
horseback, who were approaching the porch 
just before us. Upon seeing us, he turned round 
and asked whether he might be permitted to 
see the place. We informed him that our host 
was not at home, but that we could readily Uki« 
dertake to answer for him, and we offered bur- 
selves to show him what remained of the ancient 
buildings and gardens. He evinced great 
quickness of observation, and we fbund him al-- 
together so agreeable and fiill of information, 
that we invited him to take some refreshment. 
As he was not young, and betrayed symptoms of 
fatigue from his ride, he readily accepted the o& 
fer, and we conducted him to the great drawing- 
room where Miss Jordan and Eloise were sit- 
ting at work. After partaking of the repast 
before us, we sat round the table in earnest con- 
versation, while the ladies, more listeners than 
speakers, continued those occupations of their 
sex which possess the meHt of engaging the 
sight without diverting the attention. Th^ sub- 
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ject of our conversation was one, to which the 
Abbey itself had given rise, in the course of 
which our observations on its ancient purposes 
had led us back to times before the suppression 
of the monasteries ; and from these to a discus- 
sion upon the splendid manner in which the ser- 
vice of the Romish Church had formerly been 
performed in this country, and the still more gor- 
geous manner in which it was celebrated abroad, 
and to some of its abuses. 

" When,"- observed Mr Jordan, " we reflect 
upon the mummeries, the deceptions, and the 
extravagancies of the catholic religion, it is evi- 
dent that it cannot exist in the broad sunshine 
of intellectual freedom; for it is a superstition 
conceived in darkness, nursed by craft, and ma- 
tured in ignorance ; and it is surprising to me 
how any can be found weak enough to be duped 
by gew-gaws, and to adhere to that which canj 
not bear the light for a moment after it is ex- 
posed to it/' 

" Still," said I, " when you reflect upon the 
striking and imposing manner in which the so- 
lemn service is performed, especially in coun^ 
tries where it is the religion of the state, you 
may cease to be surprised at its effects upon 
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minds that neither know nor can appreciate any 
other system. I can conceive nothing so calcu- 
lated to impress the mind with solemn devotional 
feelings, as entering the Cathedrals abroad at the 
time of an evening service. The magnitude, 
the majesty, and grand aspect of the lofty, highly- 
' wrought building, abounding in all that strikes 
the eye with wonder, and the mind with awe ; — 
the infinity of tapers, whose light is continually 
intercepted by the projections of the rich archi- 
tecture, casting deep and broad shadows behind 
them ; — the ftiU-toned organ, and the deep- 
Sounding instruments that accompany the multi- 
tude of voices, now clear ^d sweet, now deep 
and mellow, as alternately the youths and priests 
chaunt the solemn service; — these and all their 
associations lay hold upon the senses, and lead 
them captive, in a way that no one who had 
not witnessed can conceive. I confess that 
many, times have I thought, if the Deity 
could be propitiated by the force and mannei: 
of supplication alone, that the prayers of the 
Ck>nvent or the Monastery would prevail above 
all others : but when I have afterwards seen the 
deception practised by the priests upon their cre- 
dulous adherents, and, indeed, upon themselvef 
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also, I have thought that, as far as human judg* 
ment can lead us to a right estimate, they, of all 
Christian religionists, are the furthest removed 
from the purity of worship." 

** And yet,** said the stranger, *' when you con- 
sider for a moment the universality, as it may 
be called, of the Catholic religion, looking to the 
extraordinary prevalence of it throughout all the 
most highly civilized portions of the habitable 
globe ; and, what is still more striking, its unity, 
for it ever has been and ever must continue the 
S&oie, one should pause before we ascribe soge* 
neral a reception of it to mere craft, or say that 
it flourishes only in darkness and ignorance, 
when, in fact, it is the religion of the most en- 
lightened states and people of the world, I, Sir, 
(said he, ad(fressing himself to me,) have, like 
yourself, oftentimes abroad witnessed such scenes 
as you have now described, and never without a 
feeling of such awe as makes me speak with re- 
verence of what has, as often, taken possession 
of my soul : and, indeed, I think it unjust and 
imbecoming to censure any system in the sweep- 
ing manner in which the Catholic system is 
ISO frequently assailed. Such attacks are, in my 
•pinion, by no means consistent with that spirit 
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of indulgence to the feelings of others, which we 
are bound to show to all ; and it is surely too 
much to condemn the judgment of millions from 
the mistaken and partial representations of a 
few." 

*^ I should not have spoken my sentiments so 
decidedly," said Mr. Jordan, " if I had not lately 
fallen upon a little manual, circulated with some 
industry, declaring the Roman Catholic to be 
the only true religion of Christ, while the author, 
speaking of our Bible, asks, — * Can a Protest- 
ant, with safety, trust his salvation to a mere 
book which he cannot prove to be the word of 
God : a book which he cannot understand ; a 
book which the unlearned and unstable read to 
their own destruction ; a book that has lost many 
of its parts; a book which is most shamefully 
corrupted, and which does not contain all things 
necessary to salvation.' " * 

" Charity," said the stranger, " must lead us 
to regard this as the wild effusion of some in* 
judicious man ; and for the error of one, we 
ought hardly to condemn the whole body." 

" A sure Way to find out the true Religion," by the 
Rev. T. Baddeley, p.l54 

H S 
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" But,** said Mr. Jordan, " the religion iu 
itself, if not absolately the parent of the most 
monstrous deceptions, must be regarded, at 
least, as the occasion of fraud and superstition." 

" How so ?' asked the stranger. 

<* Why, most of its doctrines and rites are 
a tissue of error and folly, and a man needs 
only a short examination of them to Ije con- 
vinced of the truth of what I say. For example : 
we are told, and truly told, that all Scripture is 
given by the inspiration of God I But what do 
the CathidiGS ? Why, in the very face of this 
declaration, and of the Gospel itself, they, like 
the Pharisees of old, ^ keep the key of know- 
ledge to themselves, and teach for doctrines 
the commandments of men ; making the word 
of God of none effect ;' for they deliver only 
such portions of the Scripture to the people as 
they deem fit, and hold &st by traditions which, 
even though they rested upon certain evidence, 
(which is far from tfce truth,) cannot be received 
as having any warrant of Scripture. The rdi- 
^ous harmony or unity on which they so much 
pride themselves is a mere boast, for neither 
one nor the other can exist in a system which 
cannot be defined. The boundary between 
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what is Scf ipture and what is true and authen- 
tic tradition, and what is not so, they cannot 
draw, for they cannot agree upon what is their 
written, and what their unwritten law. One 
Pope and Council expounds one thing, and 
another, another, and so with their Cardinals 
and Priests also ; and disunion is the n^anifest 
result" 

" But,'* said I, " without touching upon this 
point, or upon the infallibility of a Church com- 
posed of human, and, therefore, of frail and fal- 
lible beings — or upon the system of delivering 
Scripture directly in the teeth of an apostolical 
injunction, in an unknown tongue — or upon a 
sel&named vicegerent of Christ dn earth, in 
the person of one who claims an exclusive right 
of holding the keys of heaven, — I would meet 
the question of the corruption of its worship, 
and of many of its doctrines, by considering the 
most striking of these. Take, for example, the 
principal one, and let me ask, what is the divine 
honour paid to the Virgin, to the Saints, to the 
Cross, and the relics of Saints, but the worship- 
ping of creatures instead of the Creator ?'** 

• The invocation of the Virgin and the Saints, though 
claimed, by the Catholics, as a practice of the primitive 

M S 
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" If/' replied the stranger, " I clearly under- 
stand the Catholics, their veneration of these 
falls very fer short of divine adoration." 

" They may not," said Mr. Jordan, " pay 
exactly the same honour to them as to the Al- 
mighty ; yet their omission of the second 
commandment in the decalogue, and the divid- 
ing of the tenth into two, to make up the de- 
ficiency of number, thereby occasioned, is in 
favour of such a belief. But supposing their 
veneration not to amount to the actual deifica- 
tion of the Virgin, still they jpray to her and 
to the Saints; and they jpray to her and to 
them to intercede with God for themselves. I 
would ask, therefore, what this is but making a 
number of mediators between God and man? 
Whereas we learn from Holy Writ that there is 
but one who is impowered to make intercession 
for us, or who can justly claim this honour." 



Church, has not the sanction of antiquity^ for it was not 
known until the fourth century, if then : nor the vener- 
ation of Images until the eighth ; when the Council of 
Frankfort declared the latter, which had been only just 
established by the Council of Nice, impudentusima traditio, 
, —See a Preservative against Popery by the Body of Eng- 
lish Divines in the reign of James II. Vol. II. 



** Not mediators," said the stranger, " but 
advocates." 

" Permit me to ask," said I, " what is the 
difference between the oflSce of an advocate and 
an intercessor ? Or, hadr^there been more ad* 
vocates than one, would not St. John have told 
us so, when he said,—* If any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous, and he is the propitiation for ouv 
sms/ 

" I can only say," answered the strangen, 
*^ that the Catholic injunction against this abus^ 
of the doctrine is strong and pointed : for it is 
declared, — * Cursed is every Goddess-worship- 
per that believes the blessed Virgin to be any 
more than a creature ; and such as give God*s 
honour to any creature whatever/ " 

" Soften the terms," said Mr. Jordan, "as 
much as you please, and quote as often as you 
will the anathema against those who worship 
the Virgin, with the same adoration they pay to 
God, yet I must maintain that Catholics have 
adored, and still deify her. It is notorious, that 
while the monastic orders contended with each 
other in exaggerating the fame of their deified 
patriarchs, each claimed the Virgin Mary for 

M 4 
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their especial patroness. Some peculiar favour 
she had bestowed upon each. She had ap- 
pointed their rule of life, or devised the pattern 
of their habit; or enjoined them some new 
practice of devotion, or granted them some 
singular privilege. She had espoused their 
founder with a ring, or fed him tike a babe at 
ker breast! — and each of the popular orders 
had been assured by revelation, that the place in 
heaven for its departed members was under 
her skirts. All, therefore, united in elevating 
her to the highest rank in the mythology of the 
Romish Church, for so, in strict truth, must this 
erroneous system of fable be designated.* They 
traced her in types throughout the Old Testa- 



* The following anthem, if not now sung in the Romish 
Churchy certainly was formerly. 

'* O foelix puerpera 
Nostra plans scelera. 
Jure Matris mpera 

Rederaptori." 

Oh happy Mother of that Son 
Who hath all our sins foredone : 
Out of a Mother^s right* we pray thee. 
Bid our Redeemer to obei/ thee. 
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ment : she was the tree of life ; the ladder 
which Jacob had seen leading from heaven to 
earth ; the ever-burning bush ; the ark of the 
covenant; the rod which brought forth buds 
and blossoms, and produced fruit; the fleece 
upon which atone the dew of heaven descended. 
Before all creatures and all ages she was cpn- 
ceived in the Eternal mind; and when* the 
time appointed for her mortal manifestation was 
come, she alone, of all human kind, was produced 
without the taint of human frailty. And though, 
indeed, being suEgect to death, she paid the 
common tribute to mortality, yet, having been 
bom without sin, she expired without suffering, 
and her most holy body, too pure a thing to see 
corruption, was translated immediately to hea- 
ven, there to be glorified. Her image was to 
be found in every churqh throughout Christen- 
dom ; and she was worshipped under innumer- 
able appellations, — devotees believing that the 
one which they particularly affected was that 
to wliich the object of their adoration most wil- 
lingly inclined her ear. As an example of the- 
falsehoods by which this superstition was kept 
up, it may suffice to mention the brave legend 
iji Loretto, where the house in which the Virgia 

M 5 
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lived at Nazareth, is still shown, as having been 
carried there by four Angels. The story of its 
arrival, and how it had been set down . twice 
upon the way, and how it was ascertained to be 
the genuine house, both by miracles, and by 
the testimony of persons sent to examine the 
spot where it was originally built, and to mea- 
sure the foundations— received the sanction of 
successive Popes, and was printed in all lan- 
guages, for pilgrims of every Christian nation^ 
who were attracted thither by the celebrity of 
the shrine, and by the indulgeijces promised to 
those who should visit it in devotion.'* * 

" I can only repeat," said the stranger, " that 
the true Catholics consider and declare all this 
to be a misrepresentation and abuse of their 
doctrine, and that the invocation of the Virgin 



• Book of the Church, cb. x. p. 296. 

Constantine one day holding in his hand a purse which 
he had filled with gold, asked those who stood by, what it 
Was worth. -* " A great deal," said they. He thw 
emptied it, and asked the same question. " It is worth 
nothing," they answered. " So," said he, " it is with her 
whom ye call the Mother of God ; whilst Jesus was in thfe 
womb, she was worth much, afterwards she became \Jkfi 
other women.'* -^-Jortin's Remarks. 
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Und the Saints, which they deny to amount to 
adoration, has no other object than to fill their 
minds with soothing reflections, and witli 
thoughts that increase charity and animate piety.'' 
*' If these feelings of comfort, and charity, 
and piety be excited by an invocation of sucl^ 
as, at best, were unprofitable servants," said I, 
*^ how much more soothing and edifying must 
those sentiments be which are inspired by invok- 
ing him who was both God and Man ; who also 
can be touched with our infirmities, and so loved 
us as to offer his blood for the expiation of oui: 
sins, and who is entered into the holy of holies, 
as our great High Priest, to make intercession 
for us : but, in fact, there are no grounds in 
Scripture for believing either that Christ hears 
the prayers which Saints, now in Hades, are sup- 
posed to make in behalf of those who wor- 
ship them, or that the Saints there can hear the 
invocations of mortals; whereas we have the 
certainty that Christ is ever present with jis in 
our devotions, and that he has promised to tve 
our intercessor and advocate with the Father. 
An earthly king may be moved to an act of 
favour by the intercession of those of his court, 
while such intercessors may be wrought upon 

M 6 
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by the invocations of their inferiors, but to ex- 
tend this notion to the heavenly King is to mea- 
sure spiritual affairs by the standard of mortality, 
and to despise the majesty of God, * who 
knoweth, before we ask, what we stand in need 
of, and who has declared to us, by an inspired 
Apostle, that Christ is the only mediator be- 
tween himself and man.' " 

" Yet," said the stranger, " if those who are 
esteemed in the highest repute among the Catho- 
lics may be believed, their veneration for the 
cross, for images, paintings, and relics, arises 
only from their regarding them as memorials 
that bring the virtues of the Saints and the bless- 
ings of the Gospel to their minds." 

" And it is thus, I fear," said I, " that they 
bring their votaries, at any rate, to the verge of 
idolatry : for though visible objects may produce 
on the minds of some stronger impressions of what 
has been done for them, and what it is their duty 
to do, yet many more have, through ignorance, 
mistaken the shadow for the substance * ; and as 



* Coutd the Holy Land be swept clean of its mum- 
meries and superstitions, the thoughts and emotions to be 
experienced there would be worth a pilgrimage. But it 
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to the relics of Saints inspiring reverence and 
awe, what is there in the disjointed bones of any 
man, however much he may have been distin- 
guished while living, that can excite any other 
emotion than those of a painful or unpleasant 
nature, springing from the view of that corrup- 
tion to which we are doomed? Dead men's 
bones and uncleanness are ideas united by na- 
ture, as well as by the words of Christ: and it is 
mortifying to the pride of human intellect to 
think of the impostures to which they have led? 
* The bodies of their Saints are even now ex- 
posed in their churches ; some dried and shri- 



18 the condition of humanity that the best things are those 
which should most easily be abused. The prayer which 
was preferred with increased fervency at a martyr's grave 
was at length addressed to the martyr himself; virtue 
was imputed to the remains of his body, the rags of his ap- 
parel, even to the instruments of his suffering; relics 
were required as an essential part of the church furniture ; 
it was decreed that no church should be erected unless 
some treasures of this kind were deposited within the al- 
tar, and so secured there, that they could not be taken out 
without destroying it ; it was made a part of the service 
to pray through the merits of the saint whose relics were 
there exposed, and the priest when he came to this passage 
Was enjoined to kiss the altar. 

Book of the Church, Ch. x. p. S90. 
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veiled, others reduced to a skeleton, clothed 
either in religious habits, or in the most gorgeous 
garments, — a spectacle as ghastly as the superr 
stition is degrading ! The poor fragments of 
mortality, a skull, a bone, or the fragment of a 
bone, a tooth, or a tongue, have been either 
mounted or set, according to the size, in gold or 
silver, deposited in costliest shrines of the finest 
workmanship, and enriched with the most pre- 
cious gems. Churches vied with each other in 
the number and variety of these imaginary trea- 
sures, which have been, and still are, sources of 
real, wealth to their possessors. The instruments 
of our Lord's crucifixion are shown, the clothes 
in which he was wrapt in infancy, the manger in 
which he was laid, the vessels in which he con- 
verted water into wine at the marriage feast, the 
bread which he brake at the last supper, his ves- 
ture for which the soldiers cast lots. Nay, such 
was the extravagance of these frauds, that por- 
tions are, or lately were, produced of the burn- 
ing bush, of the manna which fell in the wilder- 
ness, of Moses's rod and Sampson's honey-comb, 
of Tobit's fish, of the blessed Virgin's milk, and 
of our Saviour's blood ! Enormous prices have 
been paid by sovereigns for such relics ; it has 
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been deemed excusable, not to covet them mere- 
ly, but tp steal them ; and if the thieves have 
sometimes been miraculously punished, they 
have been, quite as often, enabled by miracle to 
effect the pious robbery, and to bring the prize in 
triumph to the church for which it was designed. 
In the rivalry of deceit which the desire of gain 
has occasioned, it has often happened that the 
head of the same saint has been shown in seve- 
ral places, each church insisting that its own. 
is genuine, and all appealing to miracles as the 
test. The dispute has sometimes been accom- 
modated in a more satisfactory manner, by assert- 
ing a miraculous multiplication^ and three whole 
bodies of one person have been shown; the 
dead saint having tripled himself, to determine 
a dispute between three churches at his 
funeral. * 

" This," said Mr. Jordan, " is, indeed, mon- 
strous ; next to this comes the doctrine of a 
purgatory, a doctrine to which Scripture gives 
no support whatever, but which must be con- 
sidered as a mere creature of the imagination." 



* Book of the Churchy Ch. x. p. 293. 
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" You say,** said the stranger, ** that this 
doctrine has no support from Scripture. How, 
then, do you consider Christ's representation 
of Dives in torment? For this has been looked 
upon as making for it ; and you will remember, 
that both he and Lazarus are there seen in the 
intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection.'* 

*• How was it then," asked Mr. Jordan, 
** that Lazarus, like the thief on the cross, was 
immediately from death translated to a place of 
happiness or joy, free from all the supposed 
pains of purgatory, through which, the belief of 
the Catholic is, that every one, whether good or 
bad, shall pass ? Now all this is merely a re- 
vival of an old heathen notion *, and it has been 
a profitable one for the coffers of the Cathdic 
church, which have been well filled by the 
sums bequeathed for masses to be offered for 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the supposed 
state : but of the justice and charity of the doc- 
trine we cannot say much, when we recollect 



•Viigil,lib. vi. 735. 
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that the purchase of these masses is only within 
the power of the rich, and that they who can- 
not pay for them must continue to suffer as they 
may." 

** But," said the stranger, ** if is the opinion 
even of the most religious and learned that our 
race is not so obstinately wicked as to deserve 
eternal punishment, nor so good as to merit a 
direct admission into heaven. Some punish- 
ment, whether it be more or less, it is meet that 
we should all undergo: — an intermediate state, 
therefore, whenever we may be purified by 
sufiering, suggests itself as the best way in which 
this may be accomplished." * 



• The Popish doctrine of purgatory was first conceived 
600 years after Christ, and was then founded upon no bet- 
ter authority than heathen Poets and Philosophers. It was 
Plato who thought that they who had sinned, but after- 
wards repented, would not be classed in eternity with the 
good in happiness, nor with the wicked in torment, but be 
subject to a middle state, a temporary purgation from evil. 
That souls in this purgatory might receive remission of 
their pains by the prayers of the living, we see was the be- 
lief both of Homer and Virgil ; the former making the 
complaints of the ghost of Elpenor, and the latter, that of 
Palinurus to show their reliance on such aids* 
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*< I think," said I, " that this is a point on 
which we are not at Uberty to speculate. The 
Scriptures are our only guide, and there God 
has declared, in words the most express and un- 
ambiguous, that ^ the wicked shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the Righteous into 
life eternal.' * 

^^ All this, therefore, is settled and determined; 
and nothing remains for us but in silence to 
adore, and bow to those ways of Providence, 
which, at present, we are unable fully to com- 
prehend. And does not Solomon say, ^ the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them?^ for 
by the merits and death of Christ, and through 
faith in his blood, the repentant sinner obtains 
perfect remission of his sins, and admission 



* It may be hard to reconcile the idea of eternal 
spiritual sufferings as a punishment for limited, temporal 
sin; yet such is the express declaration of Scripture. 
We see that God, though he reserved a place of happine^ 
for the good, never designed another for the wicked, but 
he doomed them to the place prepared for the devil and 
his angels ; from which it seems to follow that the punish- 
ment of evil men, who are the children of Satan^ an4 
Satan and his angels, is the same, that is, eternal. 
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into the joys of his heavenly kingdom ; but that 
he who persists obstinately in the way of wick- 
edness, CQD, according to the declaration of 
Scripture, look for nothing but destruction both 
of body and soul." 

'' All this notion of purgatory," exclaimed 
Mr. Jordan, " is too absurd to dwell upon, and 
is only exceeded in extravagances, by the abo- 
minable practice of granting indulgences, a 
practice that in its origin was scandalous^ 
but rendered more so by subsequent abuses. 
The Catholics say, that formerly their Church 
imposed heavy fines and penalties upon trans- 
gressors which, sometimes, were so severe, that, 
considering the object of punishment, to be 
amendment and not vindictive cruelty, it was 
thought right in several instances, where reform- 
ation had been produced, to mitigate them : and 
thus it was that Bishops were empowered to di- 
minish or wholly to remit the penalty, according 
to the circumstances of the case. — This was 
all fair." — Here the stranger nodded assent — 
" But in spite of the bold claims for this and 
other doctrines being sanctioned by the practice 
of the primitive church and all antiquity, I raainr 
tain that this has no higher origin than the au- 
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thority of Gregory the Seventh, who granted 
indulgences to all those who espoused the 
cause of Rome against the arms of Henry the 
Fourth, and by other Popes, for the same pur- 
pose, for the next century: and, afterwards, 
when the avarice of priests converted this in&- 
mous practice into, a general means of profit, 
and of exercising power over the conscience^ 
the flood-gates of imposition and oppression 
were opened with a vengeance, and the greatest 
and most presumptuous powers were assumed 
They then took upon themselves not only to remit 
the sentences of punishment, but to grant also 
a full forgiveness of past sins, and, what is more^ 
even of sins to be committed in after time. 
Thus a traffic has been established of the basest 
and most impious kind.' 



yy m 



* Indulgences granted to those using particular prayers 
were very large and captivating. 

** Our Holy Father, Sextus IV. Pope, hath granted to 
all them that devoutly say the following prayer, before the 
image of our Lady in the Son, eleven thousand years of 
pardon." 

"To all them that before this image devoutly say five 
* Pater-nosters' and five * Aves,' and a * Credo* piteously 
beholding these arms of Christ's passion, are granted 
92,750 years of pardon:*' which SidxtusIY. afterwardg 
doubled J 
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** But the Catholics maintain," said their ad« 
vocate, ^^ that some sins are so enormous that 
in order to raise the greater horror of them, 
absolution is granted only by the Pope, who, 
upon the knowledge of it, if he thinks proper, 
may grant a faculty of absolution, and this is 
attended with the common expence of fees of 
office." * 

'^ It is not so much the extortion that creates 
disgust," said I, ^^ as the power claimed in this 
case, and the wicked prostitution of it. Though 
not so well versed in these matters as I could 
Wish, I well remember a remarkable statement 
I once read, that when Pope Alexander VIL 
celebrated a jubilee at Rome in the year 1500, 
for dispensing heavenly grace, among other de- 
votees there were present not less than 20,000 

To the saying of another prayer, Sextus IV. grants ^ clean 
remission of their sins perpetually enduring* — to another 
^ as many days of pardon as there were wounds on our 
Lord's body at his crucifixion, viz. 5565 " — to another* 
"90,000 years of pardon" — and to another, "if he de- 
voutly, with a contrite heart, daily say this cryson, if he be 
that day in the state of eternal damnation, then this eter« 
nal pain shall be changed into a temporal state of purgatory , 
and if he have deserved the pain of purgatory it shall be for- 
gotten and forgiven.*' 

Hors B. y. Mariae, secundum usum Sarum. 

* Butler's Book of the Roman Catholic Churcbw 
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English ; and, by way of encouragement, to the 
pilgrims, bulls were issued for indulgences to 
such as might die on their way, of which the 
blasphemy was terrible ; some of them running, 
"^We command the angels that they place the 
souls of A, B, and C, D, in Paradise, exempt 
from purgatory. — And others; — Our *will and 
pleasure is, that the pains of hell do not afflict 
A, B, and C, D, in any wise." • — Now who, let 
me ask, was it that thus took upon himself to 
command angels, and to demand of them 
obedience to his will and pleasure? — A frail, 
erring mortal like ourselves, aye, and not un- 
frequently more frail than many of his fellow 
men, for we have the testimony of two of the 
greatest pillars of their church, Bellarmine and 
Baronius, that in a succession of fifty popes there 
was not one wise or virtuous man amongst them. 
Of such are they who are called by others and 
declared by themselves, — infallible ! " 

"But yet," replied the stranger, " you will 
remember that they are the representatives of 
St. Peter, to whom the keys of the church, or, 
in other words, the power of absolution appears 
from Scripture itself to have been most clearly 
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granted by Christ himself; for it was to Peter 
that he said — * I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.' " 

** That this," said I, " gave no supremacy to 
St. Peter above his fellow apostles, seems to me 
evident ; for though I admit that our Saviour 
exclusively addressed St. Peter when he said — 
• Thou art Peter ! and upon this ix)ck will T 
build my Church,' and * I will give unto thee 
tiie keys of the kingdom of heaven;' yet this 
custody of the keys was surely a temporary, not 
a perpetual authority: its object was, in my 
opinion, not individuals, but the whole human 
race. After our Lord's ascension, when the 
Holy Ghost diescended on the apostles, St. Peter 
was the first of them that addressed the wonder- 
ing multitude, and such was the effect of his 
discourse, that 3000 converts were admitted 
into the kingdoiri of heaven — the true church 
of Christ. This, then, must have been the noble 
superstructure raised on the immediate rock or 
foundation of St. Peter's words ; and I think 4t 
will be impossible for you to deny that it was 
to him, and to him alone, that the keys of the 
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kingdom of lieaven were given by that vision 
which taught him, and authorised him to teach 
others, that all distinctions of one nation from 
another were at an end: and that it was by 
virtue of this special commission that the great 
aposde applied the key, pushed back the bolt 
of the lock, and threw the gates of the Christian 
church open for the admission of the whole 
Gentile world. To this, and to this only, it is 
clear to me, that our Lord prophetically alludes 
when he promises to St. Peter the custody of 
the keys." * 

" But," exclaimed the stranger, " you hsugfi 
forgotten that the authority to loose and bind 
was connected with this promise which you 
admit to be individually applied to St. Peter — 
* Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose in earth, shall be loosed in heaven.' " 

" I grant that this also was addressed to* St. 
Peter in particular," I answered, " and to be 
applicable to him alone, but " 

** Then," said he, interrupting me, ** you 
grant all that the Catholics want by this admis- 



♦ Bishop Horsley's Sermon on Matt.xTi. 18. 
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slon of St. Peter^s superiority find power of a1> 
solution." 

" Stop," said I, " you draw a conclusicMl' 
from what I admit very dilFerent from what my 
reasoning sanctions.— -Granting this power, in 
this instance, to have been given to St. Peter 
alone, did he not exercise it^ when by the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit he became the first 
instrument in the hands of Providence, in dis* 
solving the obligation of the Mosaic law in the 
ceremonial, and of binding it in the moral part?- 
(Acts, XV.) The promise made to him was, 
I conceive, simply a predietion that he Vould 
be selected as the first instrument in a great 
work of Providence, which was of such a nature 
as to be done all at once for all; and, being 
done, it cannot.be repeated." * 

*' Well, but did not this," asked the visiter, 
** give him a superiority above the rest of his 
brother apostles ?" 

" I think, by no means," I replied ; ** fat 
after this action, they, also, had the promise of 
doing the same thing, given in the same w^ords, 



* Bishop Horsley's Semion on Matt. xyi. 1«. 
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-^ * Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.' — 
And you roust also bear in mind, that when 
Christ, after his resurrection, appeared to his 
disciples, he said to them aU^ — ^ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they shall be remitted unto them ; 
and whosesoever sii^s ye retain, they shall be re- 
tained.' If St. Peter had been invested with 
an authority superior to the rest of the apostles, 
we might have read some one act of power, or 
some one command, or some instance of imper* 
ative language. Butt as if the Holy Spirit had 
foreseen tlie perverted doctrines of the Ro- 
manists, not one circumstance is recorded in the 
whole of the New Testament to warrant the 
pretensions of the Bishop of Rome." * 

" At all events," he continued, " you must admit 
that the ministers of the Church of Christ have 
the power of granting absolutions and pardons ; 
and, indeed, this power, which you say is ex- 
clusively claimed by the Catholics, is exercised 
by the Church of England ; for in the service for 



* Townsend on the Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome, p. 1 1 4. 
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the Visitation of the Sick, it is said — * Christ 
has left power to his church to absplv^j all sin- 
ners who truly repent and believe in him, and 
by his authority committed to me {the Priest),' 
I absolve thee from all thy sins/ " 

" But," rejoined Mn Jordan, ** this power 
of loosing and binding given to the apostles^ 
and this remitting or retaining, are, with respect 
to our times, only difiPerent expressions for ex- 
communicating or absolving from censure. And 
with respect to the absolution of the Church of 
England of which you speak, I have heard some 
of its ablest defenders declare it to be applicable 
only in this sense *, in proof of which they re- 
fer you to the form of absolution in daily usie 
among them ; — * Almighty God, He pardoneth 
and absolveth all them that truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe his holy gospel 5' — for, in- 



^ If we look at the collect immediately following this 
absolution, it looks as if the Church only intended the 
remission of ecclesiastical censures and bonds ; for in that 
prayer, the penitent is said still mott eametUy to desire 
pardon andforgiveneM ; which surely there would be no 
occasioii to do, if he had been actually pardoned and for- 
£^ven by God by virtue of the absolution pronounced 
before.— Wheatly on the Common Prayer, p. 448, 
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4e^, k may be asked, < Who can forgite n^ 
hut GiDd only ? and tooreover, if passages from 
Scripture could be understood as strictly coii« 
▼eying the power of absolutiim, still they could 
apply to none but to the apostles themselves^ 
icy whcMn they were addressed . To them, indeed, 
we know that there was given the power of 
miraculously healing diseases; and in this, as 
#e may collect from the like miracles of our 
Saviour,' recorded by two of the evai^lists^ 
4e resuto of forgiveness of sins also, was im- 
idied." • 

« I kno# notfiin^" said I, *• of what the 
Cl^urch of England says or infers on this sub^ 
ject" — The stranger looked astonished — " but 
I feel within myself persuaded tfiat the sense of 
Scripture is opposed to the power cbimed by 
me Romanists; a power, I conceive^ to be only 
equalled in extravagance l^ the pretensions 
they have put forth of working miracles of the 
liioii9t trifling nature, for the most trivial of pur« 
poses. Their claims to this, are as groundless 
all in the former ease/' 



^ Matt/ix. 6, Mark^ ii. Uk, 



*^ And yet^'* relied our guest, " St. Peter 
citii^ the words of the prophet Joel, that God 
in the latter ditjrs would pour his spirit uppn aU 
flesh, and that their sons and daughters shouM 
prophesy, declared that this promise was made 
to those whom he addressed, and to their 
-chUdr^, and to them afar off — and in thi^t 
number some of the present age are surely in. 
eluded. But in two other instances Christy 
himself, gave the power of woricing miracles -r- 
^ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that b^ 
iieveth in me, the works that I do, these shall 
he do, and greater* works than these shall he 
do' — ^ In my name they shall cast out devils,; 
they shcdl speak with new tongues ; they* shiA 
take up seipents; and if they eat any deadigr 
diing^ it shall not hurt ^em ; they shall li^ 
hands on the side, and they shall recover.' " 

^ Surely one and all of these," said I, 
" apply exclusively to the Apostles, or, at fur- 
liiest, to their first converts. Can the Pope or 
his Cardinals, let me ask, speak in any neir 
tongues, or in more than one or two of the ciA 
ones ? Can they touch death-inflicting seipeiMss 
with impunity? Can they drink poison and 
live? Can they heal the skk by the imposidoa 

js 3 
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of their bands ? No^ no ; but they can liqaefy 
congealed blood at their own altars^, even as 
die priests of Persia made Bd, their idol, to 
devour the food set before it Whiett mHttcle is 
there of the Romish Church that can stand the 
test of scrutiny, and answer the criteria by which 
all those of the Scriptures can be tried and con- 
firmed ? Not one ! No ; ^ God has sent among 
them,' as the Apostle says, ^ strong delusions 
that they should believe a lie^ when they re- 
ceive hot die love of the truths thf^ they might 
be saved/ " 

** I agree fully with* you," rejoined Mr. Jor- 
dan, ^^ in all you say upon this head; but you 
have overlooked the greatest as well as the most 
common of all the miracles which the Romanists 
have at any time- endeavoured to foist upon us ; 
I mean that most extraordinary one by which 
they pretend to change the elements of tlie Eu- 
charist into die real presence of Christ/' 

" This," said the stranger, " would lead the 
most sagacious of the Catholic priesthood iiito 
too long and too serious an explanation to enter 
upon here. But it may be observed, that if the 
members of the Church of England deny this 
doctrine, they yet retain it in principle, inas- 
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much as thejr prajj that ^ receiving God's crea- 
tures of bread and wine, they may be partakers 
of Christ's most precious body and blood.' " 

^^ I have received the sacrament of the Church, 
more than once" said Mr. Jordan, " and this 
has not escaped me : but it is to be remembered 
that the priest, in his exhortation, specifically 
declares that the partakers then * spiriUudty eat 
the flesh of Christ and drink his blood ;' and, 
consequently, that the expression in the prayer 
to which you allude, is to be taken in a spiritual 
sense only." 

** Well, then," said the guest, " only turn to 
the. Catechism of the Church, and you will find 
these words : * the body and blood of Christ 
which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper.' Keep in 
mind, also, that this catechism is for the use of 
children, who must be supposed incapable of 
making nice disti|^tions ; and then lay your 
hands upon your breasts, and tell me whether 
you do not find the real presence in these words : 
to me they appear more explicit than the lan- 
guage of the Catholics, themselves, upon the 
subject." 

N 4 
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** This very question,'' replied Mr. JordaO) 
^ I have heard put to a dergyooan of thd 
Church by a Catholic priest, and his answ^ 
vas perfectly satisfactory. The emphatical term 
faWifid distinctly marks, and must in the same 
manner be considered as demonstrative of a 
spifitual, not a corporeal, reception of the body 
and blood of Christ. In a spiritual sense;, th^ 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the iaithful ; and by tb^ 
&ithful only. If the real presence had beep 
intended, the unfaithful, though unworthy com- 

I 

jmunicants, would equally with the faithful have 
been partakers of the body and blood of Christ" * 
At this moment, some of our party entered 
the room and put an end to the conversation. 
The stranger now arose, and having thanked 
lis for our attention, ordered his horse; wj^ 
^companied him down stairs, and walked some 
little dbtance from the Abbey by the side of 
bis horse, pointing out whatever yet remained 
deserving of his notice, and then took our leave 
of him. It was not long after he had departeds 



• These were the replies made by Dr. Milner^ the late 
Dean of Carlidie. 



dbat we leaviDty through %l\e medkim of idie 
servantB, who had obtained their knowledgi 
firom the usual cross^-exsamkiation which takes 
Iplace upon such occasions, that the strangevy 
on the tesSknony of his own attendant, was a 
Catholic priest J 

When we returned to the drawing-room, we 
communicated our discovery to the party, upon 
wfaich £^ise remarked, that from the first 
mom^it of the stranger^s entrance into the 
toom she observed, as he approached to look at 
the skull-cup which I had shown him, when 1 
slhided to the cd^inet «s having once been 
placed in the otsatDry of a Cadiolic devotee, 
that as I put my finger to move back the slide, 
he crossed himself, either from veneration to 
the place that once contained the crucifix, or 
firom regarding the skull of the Abbot as .a 
saintly relic; but as he proceeded in his coo^ 
versation, die was confirmed in her belief 
although, in bis defence of the Catholic doo* 
trines^ he had screened his profession from 
open view in the desire, p^haps, of drawing 
finth our unreserved opinions on the sul^jeot 
of them. 
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Upon the first opportunity that offered, when 
I found Eloise alone, I gave her the] beads I 
bad taken up in the Chapel, and at the same 
Ume added^ ^^ Here is a relic of a saint, the 
token, I believe, of your brother's affection. I 
was with him when be purchased it of an inno- 
cent pretty peasant girl to give to one whom he 
seems to have loved so tenderly : were he now 
here, I know he would plead my cause with 
you, from regard to the friendship he bore me. 
May I not, without offence, in the recollection of 
One so dear to both of us,' again urge my suit, 
and hope that, from afiection to his memory, you 
will, at least one day, not refuse to listen more 
&vourably to his friend, and companion in 
arms?" ^ 

Her eyes were instandy suffused with tears, 
as I touched upon this string, and her whole 
frame trembled with emotion. " You must 
riot," said she, " urge me further ; nor can I 
tell'more than that, if that friend, by whose re- 
memibrance you would move me, were still living, 
he could never in this instance have assisted 
you in the way you imagine. Indeed, I can 
say no more on this subject, than that I entreat 
you not to revert to it again, but leave me to 
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my fate.** Again she pressed my hand with 
warmth, and left me. 

If I was disappointed before, I felt more so 
now, and my perplexity was increased by the 
mystery which overhung the affair. When I 
reflected tod upon the earnestness and agitation 
with which she told me that her brother would 
not have been my advocate^ I felt the old dis- 
temper of my mind beginning to return upon 
me, considering' as I didj the mortification which 
I now suffered, to have arisen from some pecu- 
liar circumstances in my own situation, and that 
there was a something which stood in the way 
of the fulfilment of my hopes. My pride was 
wounded, but I smothered my feelings, resolved 
as I was to urge my suit no further. 

After we had taken our tea g,nd coffee in tlie 
evening, Mr. Jordan, who^e mind seemed to 
have been much impressed by the visit and 
conversation of the stranger in the morning, 
again alluded to it. 

" I cannot help thinking,** said he, " of our 
friend the Catholic priest, who must have con- 
ceived no very favourable opinion of me from 
the pointed manner in which I spoke of his 
Church. Had I known who he was, I should 

N 6 



.^rtainly huve been more courteous, ihoiigb I 
neref can disguise the strong feelings of dislike^ to 
jQse no harsher word, that I entert^on agiMQ^t it. 
It. is always the case, that after an antagonist 
^as left you, you think of a tbousancl argumeiits 
that have escaped you at the jiistant, which, if 
•they had been then produced, would have k(l 
him without the shade of a defence. I nov 
wish I had met his arguments for the doctrime 
of transubstantiation, by putting one question to 
him in particular, which I never could find aiy 
Catholics able satisfactorily to answ.er. They 
affirm, that in the consecrated wafer (with them 
the element of the Eucharist), the actual body of 
.Christ, is present Now, I should have liked tP 
have asked our antagonist, when upon the occa^ 
f ion of our Saviour's giving the sacrament to his 
Apostles the night before hesufiered^ and, as some 
think, again after his resurrection to the disciple 
at £mmaus-r- while he was yet cUive md present 
in the body with them ; how, in the name ofcom^ 
mod sei^se, and common reason, it were possible 
for any man to conceive the one to be a part pr 
parcel of the other ? pr> what is still more diffi^ 
cult, how the less here should have contain^ 
the greater ? < If the Christians eat Aeix Qoij^ 



^d the Arabiw Pbilosot^her^ * let me continue 
.V^bmt I wu' But» indeed^ how wy enlighten^ 
4DUid can look into the system of the Romw 
fCatboli^, t^pugh cleared of aU misrepresent- 
^OD) and even separated from the monstrPtt9 
mjbnses which grow out and f^re a part of it, and 
^continue to believe it true, is to roe inexplicable. 
'Jitoui Captain Mordannt, who have been so 
J3m<^ in C$uJ:iolic countries, must have been as* 
.tofnisbed, even beyond what I can be^ at thf 
xi^uUty q{ the people." 

" indeed," said I, " 1 might justly have told 
Uie many priests of this communion whom I 
have encountered — * Ye men. pf Rome ! ye ^e 
In nil things too superstitious' ^>r but I am sorry 
t/o say, l^at at the time I was in the Peninsula I 
had not either that knowledge or thpse feeling 
of religion which I npw pQsses9> or J should 
biive been more observant ; and, cpnsfequentlyi 
^U, more disgusted than I then wa^ with their 
l^wdry ceremonies. 

^< Imnsure, howev^, of this, jthat what I did 
Wtness, had tl^ e£Eect of making ine, in th^ 
tb^n 3tate of my mud, ,to scqIT nt a religioqp 
nvbichy for its support, dep^ndi^ -so much on 
f^ and artifice, i^nd so mndi on sppe^stitiop 
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and imposture, and which, as it now seems to 
me, is made up so much more of vain pageantry 
and show and worldly exhibition, than of that, 
deep inward feeling of piety, by which the mind 
is to be attuned to the contemplation of heaven 
and eternity. And yet, as I have before said, 
there is something so captivating, something 
which takes such complete possession of the 
mind in this almost tangible worship, that I can 
hardly wonder at its influence over those, who 
have not the opportunity or means of reflecting 
deeply on the subject, nor that even with the 
better informed, reason should sometimes lose 
her sway in the intoxication of the senses. 

The eye ranges with delight over the awful 
majesty of so many of the places of Catholic 
worship, and cannot avoid dwelling upon its 
various beauties — upon its exquisite paintings —^ 
upon its rich and deep-stained windows — upon 
its altars sparkling with gold and jewels — ^upon 
the highly wrought monuments of the mighty 
dead — the solemn pomp of the priestly pro- 
cessions, and the deep devotional aspect of 
votaries. At the same time the ear is en- 
raptured with the heavenly strains of men and 
women chaunting in alternate measure, now 
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clear and shrill, now deep and solemn, all in 
perfect harmony with a melody breathed from 
an htmdred instruments. In the midst of all 
this, you behold the incense ascending in spiral 
clouds from every censer, while the devotion 
shown to the supposed relics of saints and 
martyrs, appears so sincere and unfeigned, that 
it seems for the time almost impossible to con- 
troul or to resist the momentary persuasion that 
the worship of the Catholic Church is more 
calculated than that of any other to fill the mind 
with a divine rapture. I remember upon the 
occasion of our joyous march into the City of 
Toledo, that the friend of a brother oflScer from 
England, made his way up to the army, and 
shared our billet in one of the best houses of 
the place ; when, some time after dinner, it was 
proposed that we should take the opportunity 
of being present at the service of that wondrous 
Cathedral which was to be opened for this pur- 
pose at night. This friend was a young man of 
fortune ; and possessed also of considerable 
talent, a gift which unhappily had been em- 
ployed too frequently to throw ridicule upon 
sacred things, and we all of us went together 
for the purpose of witnessing the splendour of 
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,the ceremonial. I shall never forget tlie sea*> 
sation it<|Uioduced in myself $ but the impresi^ 
made upon our i^isiter was extraordinary to « 
,d^ree. The whole scene, and the service 
idtQ^tber threw him into an ecstacy which 
almost deprived him of his senses, till at lengdi 
jhe leaned against a pillar near the great altar> 
concealing his face, but weeping and sobbing to 
auch an excess, that a priest, in his vestments, 
hastened to his relief, and leading him to an 
adjoinii^ tvestry, there revived him. The holy 
man made an anxious enquiry whether he was 
a Catholic; he told him that he was not, but 
that be^wtts so touched with the solemnity and 
a^wfulness c^ the worship, that he could not bear 
it. We vrue :visited by the same priest in the 
40orning^ and he did much to make a convert 
€»f our couniryman, but without success; fbt 
though fbr^ome time afterwards he did nc^ re* 
.cover bis spirits, ^nd could not bear an allusion 
to the circumstance without visible disconir 
pqsuiE^ he relapsed into his form^ course, and 
in pcAnt of ^i^tligion continued to be nothing. 
J[jt was n^ur thejftme dbtar that I saw an aged 
wd a toothkas rmao ^holding a long string of 
beaf]/^ whuih ha;gently slipped one by one with 
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Ills bony finger, while his daep -sunk eyes were 
l^t upon the figure of the cross, muttering to 
.himself prayers with aU the vapidity with which 
he could possibly articulate them, if articulation 
it ppuld be deemed. Upon enquiry I found he 
was performing penance, having been sentenced, 
ibr tratnsgressions self-confessed, to repeat se<- 
veral hundred Pater-nosters in a given time; 
thus ei^er making the duties and service of 
religion burdensome and uneasy, or transgress^ 
ing the positive precept of Chrii^t himself-^ 
^ When ye pray, use not vaki repetitions, as the 
heathen do.' " 

" After all you have said," said Eloise, who 
until t}iis m(Mnent had never spoken out upon 
these subjects, although of all persons, she mam 
the most attentive to every discussion upon it, 
^< I am not surprised that they who have been 
brought up in the belief and practice of die Ro- 
mish Church, should become so attached to it; 
I only think it a misfortune that they diould n^ 
be permitted to enquire into the nature of other 
systems of beliei^ that, if their own be the best^ 
they may be the more convinced of it, and if not 
the best, that they may abandon it" 
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^Yes/* said Mr. Jordan, *^but as long as a 
religion is to receive no other exposition, under 
the severest penalties, but such as is given viva 
voce by an interested and bigoted priesthood, 
what are yon to expect ? — The mind is thus 
enslaved, and is made captive, without a chance 
of escape, because none can approach to liber- 
ate it'* 

" But,'* said Eloise, ** if the matter were fairly 
thrown open to the trial of the judgment, as 
mankind take a delight in variety, though many 
might be lost to the communion by a disclosure, 
others might be gained by a choice of it. Are 
there not many instances of protestants, heretics, 
as they are called, being converted ? I have 
surely heard of many in this country who have 
been so, and among them, of females, who have 
taken the veil." 

" I believe '* replied Mr Jordan, " the num- 
ber is very small, though such has sometimes 
certainly been the case." 

" This brings to my recollection," said I, 
" a circumstance that occurred not long ago, 
when I was at Paris. An English gentle-' 
man, being a widower, had placed his daugh- 
ter at a seminary conducted by a lady, upon 
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whom, though a Catholic, he placed perfect 
reliance, that no influence should be exerted 
to bring her to that communion. A year or 
two, and more elapsed, when this young lady, 
who was both intelligent and handspme, being 
ready to enter upon the world, gave too con- 
Tincing a proof of the danger of being exposed 
to the persuasions of an artful governess, and a 
still more artful priest; for their representations 
of their system of religion had so wrought upon 
her youthful and unsuspicious mind, that, instead 
of answering the call of her parent, she resolved 
to take the veil. It was the aim of these sedu- 
cers to make her do this immediately, while h^ 
resolution and the impressions on her mind 
which led to it were fresh and strong ; but with 
that sense of duty, which had ever marked her 
character, she determined to communicate her 
designs to her father, before she finally carried 
them into execution. At the same time, she de- 
clared this step to be no subterfuge, and that no 
earthly motives could prevail upon her to change 
her purpose ; for they had taught her, tliat in 
thus espousing Christ, she should leave father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, lands and pos«- 
sessions, and all that she had, to cleave imto Him. 
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Her fitther, upon being made acquainted with 
her determination, was of course greedy shocked; 
i>ut, after some consideration, appointed a day tD 
meet and talk over the subject widi her. He 
accordingly set off for Paris, having previously 
thought of every argument thst he should urge, 
as most strongly appealing to her good sense, to 
her general notions of filial duty, and to his own 
intentions towards her. When he arrived, he 
foundhis daughter an altered being, both in man- 
ner and a&otion, and totally different from what 
she had represented herself in her communica- 
tions to him. For hours, and for days, he urged 
every reason that his ingenuity could suggest, to 
divert her from her purpose, and employed all 
the persuasion and force of which he was master; 
but all, all was vain. His once dutiful child was 
immoveable ; — the duty she owed her God, she 
said, was paramount to all filial obligations -— 
his views of the religion which she had embraced, 
were erroneous ; for she had been taught by i»- 
fiillifole guides, and convinced by miraculous 
tests. Hie &ther, finding all his entreatieiB 
and endeavours vain, at length gave up the 
point, upon this condition ; — that, as her deteiv* 
'inination to take the veil was so fixed, he should 



Mine tbe religious house of which she should 
become a membcin This was readilj^ most rea^ 
diljr agreed to ; and the girl^ dated with joy^ and 
her father, depressed beyond measiil^ separated} 
witb the miderstanding that on the morrow she 
was to be conducted by him to the nunnery 
Hrhich was in the neighbourhood of this great 
city. The father kept his appointment, re- 
ceived his child, and after an hour's drive^ 
both reached the g£ltes of the coHvetit. She i-e^ 
mained jfirm, unchanged, and unmored; &e 
melted into tears, and imprinted the last kiss 
txpion her pale and quivering lips. An ancient 
lady, the superior, received her, and the fethei' 
and daughter parted — for ever ! 

" Daughter," said the Elder, as they passed 
through the numerous, passages^ ^^ it is the cus- 
tom of our House for tho^ about to become our 
Sisters, to be kept in a short and almost exclu« 
sive retirement, that they may better consider th^ 
sacred nature of the Vows they are to make, and 
be instructed in their duties; For this purpose^ 
one or two of our Sisterhood wfll be deputed 
to hold converse with you/* 

During the first days the Superior and thi- 
fiKsters paid frequent visits to h^ i * Wi ar* 
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guarded,' they said, ^ as to the manner of receiv- 
ing and admitting to the sacred veil those of your 
nation and former habits. Our holy religion 
has been wounded deeply by the injurious repre- 
sentations of your countrymen ; we are all, there- 
fore, cautious how we receive any of you among 
us, lest the charge already made to our detriment 
be, by these means, increased. We are, moreover, 
unwilling, that through any want of care on our 
part, your people should withhold the ami^ 
which now exists between us. We, therefore, 
strictly charge ypu to consider whether your ad- 
mittance here will receive the sanction of your 
relatives and friends; or whether if they be 
against it, they jnay not be incensed, and so lay 
to our charge things which, if listened to, may 
prove injurious to the sacred cause we espouse.' 
Upon hearing this, the poor girl was disheart- 
ened, and confessed that her father had the 
strongest objections to the step she was about to 
take, and had urged every thing in his power to 
change her mind ; but that finding her resolute, 
he had given way. They then continued to re- 
present to her their deep sorrow at this circum- 
stance, and declared that whatever might in for- 
mer times have been the opinions and practice 
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of their church, it no longer' acquiesced in the 
propriety of receiving into the inner recesses of 
her bosom, such as violated the duty owed to a 
parent; and, therefore, although they still could 
not refuse her, if she persisted in her resolution, 
they pressed upon her by every motive, the ne- 
cessity of the deepest consideration, before she 
finally took a step, which, once made, could not 
be recalled." 

" This," exclaimed Eloise, " was liberal and 
kind, and worthy of the cause of true religion ; 
and, surely, if such be the conduct of the Supe- 
riors of the Catholic religion, it ought to cause 
you to recall those strong charges of bigotry, 
which you have to-day so freely lavished against 
them." 

" Well," I continued, "the girl from the 
commencement of the attempt made for her con- 
version, had been taught to look up with more 
than peculiar reverence to the advice and repre- 
sentations of the Bishop of St. Denis, who had 
delegated one of her Priests to convey his senti- 
ments to her; and now that she was so near him, 
she entreated that he might be informed of her 
situation and circumstances, and that he might 
be persuaded to see her. The yenerable man no 



sootier was apprised of the matter, than hecatne^ 
and his visit was repeated ; but upon both occa>- 
rionshe earnestly charged her to reflect upon what 
she was about to do, and finally exhorted her ih 
the erent of not obtaining the direct and uneqni^ 
Vocal And free sanction of her father, to continue 
indeed^ in the Catholic faithj but to withdraw 
her intention of takitig the step against which he 
had so decided an objection." 

'* Excellent old man !" ejaculated Eloise* 
** Such, however, was the extraordinary firm- 
ness of her mind, that though somewhat shaken, 
she stUl determined to persist At length she 
came to the resolution, that one more interview 
K^ith the mitred Father, should one way or other 
be conclusive | and she begged, that he might for 
the last time be sent for. And the last time, in** 
deedj it was, for the aged Prelate had resigned 
his breath only on the previous evening. The 
cireumstancie Was communicated to the poor ^rl^ 
upon which, as soon as she heard it, she said — * 
* I will take the last advice he gave, I will re- 
turn to my fkther, and I renounce my intention 
of taking the veil Wholly and for ever V " 

Her father was summoned to attend her ; he 
cS^me soon afterwards, and the meeting was such 
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as no words can express. Nature gate vent to 
all the former feelings of afiection, and they 
were parent and child, of different reli- 
gions indeed, but of the same hoase and the 
same family again. I afterwards met the sweet 
girl in society — agreeable, lively and amusing. 
The joy at her change of mind is great indeed ; 
she has since renounced the religion also of the 
convent, and is thankful now that she did not ir- 
revocably embrace a belief which, after the dis- 
coveries she has since made, she now abhor^s. 
Happy and firm as she now is in her present 
faith, her father has not yet told her, that the 
Superior of the convent and the Sisters were 
three of his friends ; that the nunnery was the 
house in which, like other persons who .are not 
recluses nor Catholics, they dwell; — and that he 
himself upon that occasion was the Bishop of 
St. Denis 1" 

This developement surprised them all, but 
none so much as my friend Eloise. 

" My good Sir," said Mr Jordan, " all these 
things, absurd as they are, and lamentable too, 
inasmuch as they tend to pervert the genuine 
religion of a crucified Saviour, are, in fact, con- 
vincing, powerful, and demonstrative proofs of 
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the truth of Christianity. For who that lired 
in the times of the cruel persecutions of the first 
Christians, *^ struggling tinder all the incumbent 
weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan intolerance, 
could from the then state of things have possibly 
conjectured) that a rising sect, every where 
q)oken against, would ever have given bii*th to a 
tyrant, who would oppose and exalt himself above 
all laws, human and divine, sitting as God in the 
temple ofGodj and claiming and swaying a scep- 
tre of universal spiritual empire ! Who that 
beheld the low estate of the Christian Church 
in the first stage of its existence, could ever have 
divined that a remarkable character would one 
day arise out of it,^^ who should establish a vast 
monarchy, whose coming should be with cdl 
pawer^ and signs, and lying wonders (pretended 
miracles), and with aU deceivableness qfrighteous^ 
ness, conamanding the worship of demons, angels, 
or departed saints ; forbidding to marry^ and 
commanding to abstain from meats ! In short we 
see the characters oithe beast^ and the false prophet j 
and the harlot of Babylon^ now exemplified in 
every particular, and in a city that is seated on 
seven mountains ; so that if the Pontiff of Rome 
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had sat for his picture, a more accurate likeness 
could not have been drawn." * 

Here the subject ended, and otlier topics of con« 
versaiion and amusement being introduced, the 
restof the day waspast in the same socialandagree- 
able manner as tlie former ones. In a day or two 
afterwards we quitted the Abbey with many re* 
grets ; but in looking back to the past, this visit has 
ever been regarded by us with recollections of 
the most pleasing kind. I did not continue 
long after this at my friend Jordan's house; but 
during the remainder of my visit I could easily 
perceive that there was a something, which 
seemed to be strongly struggling in the mind of 
Eloise ; her reflections seemed to be deep, and 
her abstraction was greater than I had ever be- 
fore, observed: yet at intervals she assumed a 
siore cheerful and easy manner, and as no op- 
portunity offered itself, I had no temptation again 
to obtrude my wishes or sentiments upon her 
notice. It was not until the last evening of my 
stay that I mentioned my intention of quitting 
Nottinghamshire on the following rapming* 



* Home's Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
l6€^ of the Scriptures, Vol. i. p. 409. 2d edit. 
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My kind friends seemed taken by surprise, and 
would have made many enquiries as to the cause 
of my sudden departure, had not Mr Jonbn 
observed ; — ^* Captain Mordaunt, as you are 
aware that your visit here is the more agree- 
able the longer it is protracted, I conceive that 
some business now calls you away, but as I 
think that I have learned sufficient to tell me 
that the ties of your home and neighbourhood 
are not such as to be very binding upon you, I 
trust it will not be long before you again come 
to us ; and be assured that it will afford me and 
all of us great pleasure to see you as often, and 
for as long a time, as it will suit your conve- 
nience and inclination to devote to us." 

I thanked him a thousand times, and as we 
were about to retire to our chambers, I shook 
bands with all the party round, and received 
from each the kind and flattering expression of 
their wish that I might be soon found among 
them again. This was, in effect, said by all bpt 
by Eloise, but when I took her hand to bid bar 
adieu, though she said nothing, and quickly pass- 
ed her farewell over, yet she pressed my hand 
with more than a common warmth, and as she 
left the room, I thought I saw a tear fall from 
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her eye. In the morning I arose early and set 
out upon my return homeward. For the first 
day a deep gloom overspread my mind — it was 
the day of regret for the separation from friends 
dear and beloved. He who through ]i& has 
had no calls upon his affections, and has asso* 
ciated with a few only of his own sex, who may 
have been attached to him, will best know how 
to enter into the feelings that then oppressed 
my heart. 
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Having settled the business which had de- 
tained me for a few days in London, I was pre- 
paring to leave it on my return home, when, 
upon entering the straights of a coach-office- 
yard, my hackney-coach came in contact with 
an elegant drab-coloured chariot, which was at 
the same instant turning out of it ; an occurrence 
which produced a strange discord of bitter and 
unharmonious sounds from the mouths of por- 
ters and ostlers, and ^^ all the other vagabond 
race that infest the purlieus of an inn." The 
abuse and rude violence of my Jehu, backed by 
the wanton insolence of others of his tribe, was 
met by the trim driver of the chariot with the 
most unruffled meekness and command of tem- 
per ; and it was only after some exertion on my 
own part, with the assistance and support of 
a police-officer, that the afiray was terminated; 
but not before some injury had been done to 
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one of the pannels of the private carriage. At 
length, however, the bustle subsided, and I took 
possession of my place in the coach which was 
to convey me into Essex, in which I found my 
fellow-travellers already seated, consisting of a 
Quaker, accompanied, apparently, b;^ his wife 
and daughter. After we had got off the stones, 
by way of breaking the silence that prevailed 
amongst us, I addressed myself to my opposite 
companion : -* ^^ I hope. Sir, it was not your 
chariot, against which the unmannerly driver of 
my coach ran; for I was sorry to observe it 
somewhat injured by the collision." 

" Friend," said he, " I thank thee for thy 
kind solicitude. Our leathern conveniency, in- 
deed, it was that thee saw ; but as Joseph is safe 
and the damage trifling, it is not worth further 
consideration." 

Here we came to a pause^ and I had aniple 
time to survey my companions, and to enjoy my 
own visionary speculations about them. The 
man was of a placid countenance, with the strong 
expression of intelligence marked upon it His 
daughter, who sat next him, was very fair to 
look up(Hi, and had a pleasing appearance, and 
a fine figure withal; while her mother was one 
who also, in her day, and that not a very dis- 
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tffnt one, had been pqmely to the sight. It had 
not oftep &llen to ipy lot to ipingle withperaops. 
of this religious persuasion, but upon the few 
occasions of the kind which had happened to 
me, a strong impression had been made upon 
my mind in their favoyr, from what X had ob- 
served of their general benevolence; a|ul 
although, sometimes, I had imagined the quaint- 
D^ss of their manner and language to proceed 
from a kind of affectation, I never left them 
without the assurance of their unfeigned since- 
rity of heart and mind. I still entertain, as I 
have ever done, the highest regard for them ; 
because I feel persuaded they are strictly coi>« 
scientious, and that they are governed by prin- 
ciples unquestionably pure ; and as my acquaint? 
ance with them has increased, I have been more 
and more inclined to fancy that in their main- 
ners, feelings, and conduct, they come nearer to 
the model of the primitive Christians than, per- 
haps, any other distinction of people* Of their 
religious principles, at the time I mention, I 
was no judge, for then I knew nothing of them, 
although, from the circumstance of the legisla- 
ture having granted to them a privilege given to 
no other class of the state, in admitting their 

6 6 
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affirmation where the, oaths of others are re- 
quired, I had Iteen led to think favourably of 
them, and to consider this as being at once a 
public attestation of their high respectability,^ 
and their no less Ugh religious character. As 
on former occasions of a like kind, it was now 
my first object to draw from my new com- 
panions all that I could, on the point of their 
religious faith ; for, from my high opinion of 
their general conduct, I had imbibed a strong 
notion that their works of love proceeded from 
a correct beliefs I had, indeed, occasionally 
heard them censured, and even ridiculed ; but 
this I interpreted more to their advantage than 
prejudice, knowing from past experience, that 
the best persons are most frequently the objects 
of attack and abuse. " Obloquy," as Burke says, 
^ is a necessary ingredient in the composition 
of all true glory; for it was not only in the 
Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and abuse 
are essential parts of triumphs" As I had a 
book of the roads with me, I pointed out for 
their amusement the chief residences on either 
side, as they came within view, but this did not 
remove their reserve ; indeed, they seemed very 
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averse from entering into conversation at all; 
yet, as I had a particular point to gain, I re- 
solved to persevere. For some time my hopes 
were damped, and nothing but the kind looks 
of the fair Rachel kept them alive. At length, 
seeing the good man, whose name I learnt was 
Simon, exceedingly annoyed from the joint cir- 
cumstances of the smallness of the coach, and 
the ultra-breadth of the rim of his beaver, 
causing him to lean forward and to be greatly 
inconvenienced, I drew from my pocket (un- 
heedingly I confess) a cap that I had purchased 
the previous day, and ere I took it from the 
paper in which it was wrapped, mentioned my 
intention of offering it to him that he might sit 
more at his ease. He felt, I thought, inclined 
to profit by the offer, but the moment I ex- 
posed it, he suddenly started back, by which 
hasty movement the beaver was jerked off his 
head, and, with its vast orb, fell directly against 
my face. Hannah, his wife, at the same mo- 
ment groaned, and the fair Rachel blushed. 
The fact was, that this object of abhorrence 
was a military foraging cap with a broad gold 
lace around it, and it was no sooner scornfully 
refused than I placed it upon my own head ; in 
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consequence of which the Quaker, to ttvMd 
looking upon it, drew from his pocket a book, 
on which his attention was fixed; while that eye 
of Hannah, his wife, which was nearest to the 
object of abomination, seemed to close, but the 
visual organs of the fair Rachel remained 
c^n, as if bidding defiance to the danger by 
courageously feeing it. After the latter had gazed 
upon this, and upon my coat, whiph, though 
ornamented with fix)gs and lace, was all of one 
sober dark-blue colour, she summoned presence 
of mind to ask me, — 

" Art thee not a man of war?" 

I smiled, and replied, ^* I am indeed a sol- 
dier, and I have been in several engagements ; 
yet I never carried war in my heart, although 
the sword has not always been useless in my 
hand-" 

" Then thou art," said Simon, " also a man 
of blood !" At which, holding, however, as in 
recollection of his former accident, his beaver 
with his hand, he started back a second time, 
while Hannah gave vent to another groan. 

" What," he asked, " what were thy sensa- 
tions as thee engaged the host on Aceldama? 
Was not thy heart filled with evil passion, and 
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in thy rage did thee not lead on thy Philistines^ 
shouting like demons for victory ?" 

** I can assure you," I replied, " that I had 
no such feelings ; neither I nor those with me 
were in a passion or a rage; we calmly but 
firmly did our duty." 

** Thy duty ! Duty to whom ? — ^ to an 
earthly, frail master, not to a true and merciful 
God." 

" Did not," I rejoined, " did not the people 
of God go out to battle, and slay their thousands 
and tens of thousands ?" 

" Yea, I grant it ; but the Lord of Hosts 
was with them, and by his special command 
they did so." 

" And we trust," said I, « that the Lord of 
Hosts was our guide also, for he gave us die 
victory over enemies who would have swal- 
lowed you and all here up quickly, so wrath- 
fuUy were they displeased at us." 

*^ Ye should have lived in peace and loved 
your enemies, and so disarmed their wrath." 

" If," said I, " our enemies and the peopU 
of the surrounding nations were all of your be- 
lief, this might, perchance, have been done ; but 
when we find so very small a proportion of 
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mankind of your peculiar way of thinking, and 
other nations, for the most part, jealous of our 
prosperity, and almost all of them at all times 
ready to seize upon us, as upon a prey, it is 
only by the use of arms and of that strength 
which God has given us, that we can repel 
their attacks ; nor could these, in the late con- 
tests, have been sufficient for our protection, if 
God himself had not fought on our side and 
enabled us to obtain the victory. Those, in- 
deed, of your persuasion may live in peace, and 
in the safe and comfortable discharge of your 
milder duties, but for this peaceful existence 
you are indebted, under God, to the courage 
and exertions of those who have fought and 
bled for you. Had we not opposed the Senna- 
cherib of France, and engaged him in other 
countries than our own, it is next to a cer- 
tainty, that this kingdom would have been the 
seat of invasion, and, as such, subjected to all 
the miseries of war, and too probably, in com- 
mon with other nations, might have been 
swept with the besom of destruction. In this 
case, perhaps, your people, had they survived 
the common wreck, might have been disposed to 
look upon those who went out to battle to meet 
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the foe, in the true light of defenders of our 
country, and its religion and laws, and asTsuch 
entitled to their gratitude. But we have saved 
you from so severe a trial ; and surely this gives 
Us no less a claim upon your respect than we 
should have had in the other case." 

" But, friend," said the Quaker, •* the Lord, 
had he seen fit, would have contravened the de- 
signs of the enemy." 

^^ That he could have done so, none who be- 
lieve in him can deny ; but that he would have 
wrought a miracle in our behalf to do it, we 
have no reason to expect; for though we ai*e 
called upon and bound to trust in him, we are 
also taught to co-operate with him. The Jews, 
ihe people of God, as we know, in old time,' 
probably from some persuasion of the kind you 
now mention, joined with the fear of profaning 
their Sabbath, abstained from taking up arms 
on that day. * But having, in after time, had 
reason to see that they were not to depend 
upon such special aid, and that by this forbear- 



* We know this from Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
Antiq. xiv. v. 4. as well as from the second chapter of tho 
■first book of the Maccabees. 
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ance they were only giving themselves up to 
certain destruction, they passed a decree per* 
mittbg at least a defensive war&re on that 3S 
well as on other days." 

^^ But, friend, when the Lord fought &xt 
Israel, or led his people out to battle, it was 
always for some great and necessary purpose." 

" And we," said I, " should think it the 
height of impiety to enter into an unnecessary 
warfare. We fight pro arts et Jbcis^ — for our 
religion, — for our country'^ peacq; and Qur 
exertions having been favoured by the God of 
Hosts^. we have now the full ei>)Qymeut vS 
both." 

. <^ StiU, friend, the Gospel is directly agaiost 
thee : — ^ all they that take the sword^ shall per 
rish with the sword.' " 

*^ It is true," said I, ^^ that w€^ are enjoiDied 
to love our enemies, and to avoid strife, and t9 
live peaceably with all men, but the Gospel no 
where commands us to abstain from entering 
into a just and necessary warfare, or from usi^ 
the sword in self-defence. The proverbial ex- 
pression that they who took up the sword 
should perish by it, was applied by our Saviour, 
I conceive, to those who had recourse to it un- 
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lawfiilly) — to those who, upon the occasion on 
wbich these words were spoken, used it against 
the mi^istrate and the ministers of justice, — - to 
those who, upon the occasion of any private 
wjTong might be eager to avenge themselves, 
instead of leaving their cause to the constituted 
authorities of their country or to God ; or, with 
greater force^ — to the nation of the Jews who 
were so shortly to fall victims to it. And thus, 
it seems that the immediate followers of thie^ 
Apostles understood it ; for we read^ so early as 
m the second century, that a Christian legion 
senred in the army of Aurelius, about the tioie 
e£ the martyrdom of Polycarp and Justin 
Martyr. Besides this, we are to bear in mind 
tbat John baptized the soldiers who came unto 
liim in the wilderness, and though he cautioned 
them against acts of mmecessary and arbitrary 
TioleBee, against bearing false accusations, or 
hm^ discontented with their pay, he did not so 
much as hint at the unlawfulness of their call- 
ing} and in no wise rejected them." 

<« Friend, I must tell thee," said Simon, with 
earnestness, ^^ that John's actions and conduct 
are not examples for those living under the 
Christian dispensation." 
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" What, then, was the conduct of Jesus ?*' I 
asked : <^ Did he not receive the good CenturicHi, 
—the Roman captain; and heal his servant, 
without expressing any disapprobation of his 
profession or manner of life ? Was it not also 
a Centurion to whom St. Peter was sent by the 
express appointment of God to make him the 
first convert among the Gentiles, — which maybe 
regarded as another proof that there was nothing 
in his profession itself to render him unfit for 
such a distinction ? You see, then, firom these as 
well as firom other instances in the history of 
our Lord and his Apostles, which, if necessary, 
I would mention, that there are military men 
celebrated in the Gospel for piety and virtue; 
nor are there wanting, thank God, distinguished 
instances of the same kind in our own age and 
nation among our commanders. All which ex- 
amples tend to confirm the fact of the perfect 
consistency of a military, as well as every other 
mode of life, with a firm belief in the doctrines, 
and a conscientious obedience to the precepts of 
religion.'* ♦ 



* See Bishop Porteus's Lecture on St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel. Lecture yiii. 
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*^ Friend, I rejoice to find thee thus versed 
in Holy Writ; it seems as if thee didst desire to 
know the truths" 

" Indeed," said I, " I do ; and as' it is com- 
manded us to be able to give an account of our 
faith, permit me to ask, and I beg you to be 
assured that I do so purely and simply from a 
desire of gaining religious knowledge, what con- 
stitutes the leading principles of your creed." 

" As thee seem earnest in thy wish, I readily 
comply." 

At this Hannah closed the other eye, while 
Rachel, lightening her countenance with a 
complacent and almost heavenly look, listened 
with the greatest attention. 

" We gather from the Scripture," continued 
Simon, " that the redemption purchased by the 
Saviour is universal, and that Christ died for 
all, — all mankind, of every people and nation, 
his death being a propitiatory sacrifice, * not for 
our sins only, but also for the sins of the "whole 
world.' " 

" In tfiis belief," said I, " I fully agree." 
" It is evident, however," continued he, 
" that none can avail themselves of the benefits 
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of the death of Quist, but by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit." 

« Granted.'' 

'< Now none can, without irreverence, ima- 
gine that the mercy of God in Christ thus grar 
tuitously oflered, should in any instances be 
merely nugatory ; and therefore we conclude, 
that upon all men, of whatever country, a mea- 
sure of this influence is bestowed, by whidi 
they are enlightened and by which they may be 
saved." • 

** To my apprehension," said I, '* your 
conclusion does not seem just; for though I ad- 
mit that Christ's redemption extends to all men, 
and that all men by the gift of the Spirit may 
be saved, I at the same time consider that none 
of those to whom the Gospel of Christ has been 
fidrly proposed can be saved but through a 
belief in Him. With respect to the heatlien 
world, and all upon whom the Gospel has not 
shone, we may look upon them also as admitted 
into his salvation if they have acted accord- 



* Gumey's Religious Peculiarities of the Sodety of 
Friends, p. 6. 
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ing to * the law written in their heart,' — as 
having lived up to the light which they have 
enjoyed. To all such, we may consider the re- 
demption of Christ, as being universal, to ex- 
tend, and we may hope that although they may 
not, like St Paul, have been brought to the sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth, they yet may with 
him * obtain mercy, because' (whatever evil they 
have done) ' they did it ignorantly in unbeliefl' 
But to all others who have had the law of the 
Gospel proposed to them, that is, to all men of 
every Christian country, the law of nature has 
been abrogated and superseded ; — and for 
these I can see no other way to salvation but in 
the knowledge and belief of Christ. Upon this 
point I regard his own words to be conclusive, 
in which he tells us that he is *the way, the 
truth, and the life,' and that no man cometh to 
the Father but by him; in concurrence with 
which we find St. Peter also, not long after, de- 
claring to the rulers and elders of Jerusalem, 
that there was none other name than that of 
Jesus, under heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be saved." 

" But, friend," interrupted the Quaker, " Cor- 
nelius knew not Christ as the Redeemer, yet 
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he is said to have been ' a just man, living in 
the fear of God/ and, therefore, the Spirit of 
God was with him, on which account it was 
that the Apostle exclaimed — ' I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted with him ;' and if this was 
the case with Cornelius, so^was it also with 
others of the Grentiles, * that they feared God 
and worked righteousness.' " 

** Cornelius," said I, " though ignorant of the 
purpose of Christ's sufferings, was not ignorant 
of the true nature of God, for he was a Jewish 
proselyte, and is described as ^ a devout man, 
and one that feared God,' and as of such charity 
and benevolence, that the Almighty was pleased 
by a vision to direct him to seek for Peter, by 
whom he was to be enlightened with the know- 
ledge of Christ ; while Peter, at the same time, 
had a corresponding vision, commanding him 
to receive this Gentile into the church, which 
drew from him that remarkable acknowledg- 
ment, that he thereby perceived that God was 
no respecter of persons; but that people of 
every nation, who should fear him and work 
righteousness, would, from that time, be put 
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upon the same terms with the devout and obe- 
dient part of the Jewish people, andbe accordingly 
accepted by him. I think, as far as my memory 
serves me, there is no record of a Gentile,at: 
taining to the praise of one who feared God 
and worked righteousness, who had not been 
enabled to do so either by haviiig had the out- 
ward knowledge of God revealed immediately 
to himself, or by having received it from others 
to whom it had been so revealed, and on whose 
r^ort he was disposed to rely. The Gentilesj 
I feel certain, never had the Spirit of God in anjr 
measure poured upon them, unless * the law of 
nature written on their hearts,' and the operation 
of* their conscience,* can be called so. We find, 
indeed, the Apostle saying, * These having woi 
the law are a law unto themselves ;' or, in other 
words, these having not a revelation imme- 
diately from God to direct them in following a 
moral law, but only the guidance of their own 
reason and conscience, furnish a revelation to 
themselves; but I cannot consider this as apply- 
ing in any way to a gift of the Spirit, in the 
sense in which we of the Christian world now 
partake of it." 

p 
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" I tbink/' replied the Quaker, " that, verily, 
* the law written on their hearts' is a divine 
illumination, or, as thee sajest^ a divine revela- 
tion." 

" Pardon me," said I ; " I do not say a 
diwn^ revelation, nor, indeed, a revelation at dl; 
but, that natural reason and conscience furnish 
something, which, to the heathen, serves as a 
revelation, and by which they will hereafter be 
judged. St. Paul makes an evident and strong 
distinction betw6en the natural law and the re- 
vealed law. I therefore cannot admit, that all 
men born into the world have received a nieasure 
of spiritual grace, or that any individuals of die 
Gentile world, unacquainted with revelation, 
have feared the true God, or done works of 
righteousness." 

" Leaving this ground," said Simon, " I will 
take thee upon another to compass the same end. 
The disciple John saith, speaking of the Saviour, 
* In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men: the true light which lighteth every 
H^an that cometh into the world.' So thee seest, 
that every person born into the world hath the 
light of the Spirit, whether he be Jew or Gen- 
tile." 
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*^ Excuse me, I do not see this, I only see 
that every one bom into the world is endowed 
with a capacity to receive the light of the Gospel, 
which, when it is received, may ensui*e him life — 
eternal life, * God,' says the Apostle, * has saved 
us, according to his grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began -; but is 
now made manifest by the appearipg of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light hy the 
GospeV According to this, therefore, the light 
of which you speak in the passage you have 
quoted, is the Goq)el light, or the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus ; and the life of which St. Paul 
speaks in this passage is life eternal, according to 
that saying of our Saviour, in which he declares, 

* This is the wiil of him that sent me, that every 
one that seeth the Son, :and believeth on him, 
may have everlasting life.* So then that, by 
which a man thus ' seeth the Son,' is the light 

* which lightedi every man that cometh into the 
world.' " 

*" At least. Friend, thee will admit,*' said 
ISmon, " that the Spirit operates upon the 
hearts eof the true believers in Jesus Christ, and 
that it is in and after this Spirit that we are re* 

p 2 
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quired to toa£Er / and 'that as many as are led 
by the Spirit, are the sons of God/ If, then, 
there be given to us an internal communication 
of the Spirit of truth, by which we are to be 
ledy it is surely very plain, that such communi- 
cation must be made manifest to our mental 
perception, or otherwise we could not follow 
it."* 

" Here again it strikes me,** said I, " that 
you hasten to a conclusion that is not the logical 
consequence of your premises ; for, let me ask 
you, whether you can immediately trace the 
thoughts and meditations of your mind from 
their original source, so as to say, this is from 
God — this from the natural corruption of the 
heart — and this from the illusion of the devil? 
Assuredly, you cannot; and no one, but God 
himself, can distinguish the motions and sugges- 
tions of the human mind, from the suggestions 
of his Spirit within us.'* 

" Will thee say, then, that God hath given 
no Vsuch earnest of the Spirit in our hearts;' 
and that ^ the Spirit beareth not witness with 

♦ Gurney's Religious Peculiarities, p. 36. 
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OXXT Spirit,* or that We do not * feel in ourselves 
the workings of the Spirit of Christ?" 

** Noj^indeed/* said I ; " I rejoice as much as 
you do, in knowing that such a Spirit resides 
^within the breast of those who are firm in the 
Imth of the Gospel : I only say that this cannot 
be discerned by any sensible impulse ; and that 
it can only be known by its effects in producing 
joy, love, and peace.* When, therefore, the 
believer feds in himself this calm peace of mind, 
* which passes all undeTstanding^^ this rational 
joy, and this zealous love of God, he is then 
assured, that he has the genuine fruits of the 
Holy Spirit within him; but I can find, firom 
the Sacred Writings, no other way than this 
by which we can be «ure that the Spirit of Christ 
worketh in us," 

** But," rejoined the Quaker, ** we are ex- 
pressly told that we are led in and after this 
Spirit." 

*^ So we are," I continued ; ** jand what be- 
liever in the Gospel of Christ will deny this 
guidance of the Holy Spirit? Still, the mode 



• Rom. V. 1, 2. XV. 13. Phil. 4. 7. particularly GaL 

T.2I2. 
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of its operation is silent alid unperceived ; it is, 
like the wind, felt, but not seen. And thus it 
prompts the mind to da that wEieh is good and 
acceptably and to 9iroid that whieb is evil f and 
it is bjr following these holy, calro, and silent 
suggestions, that the befiever is kd to walk is6 
the paths of righteousnessr' 

^ But, Friend, this argument makes s^insf 
ihyself ; for, in my turn, let me ask thee^ how 
thee can dbtingmsh between these suggestionsi 
so as to say tliey are of die Holy Spirit ?" 

^ I^'* I rejpliedjt *' thqr lead to the perform- 
ance of the commandments and duties of our 
holy religion^ they are from God, because 
none are drawn to Christ but by him ; if they 
lead to disobedience and impiety, then are thejr 
assuredly not from him/* 

" But, Friend, the Saviour, before he left the 
world, said, * The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you f and again, * when be, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall guide you into 
all truth : he shall glorify me ; for he shall re* 
ceive of mine, and shall shorn it unto youJ^ What 
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ocMghbe a plainer ^description *of the peifeptible 
gilidance of the Spirit than this*?" , - 

^* These passages/' said J, , *^ are aH of them 
addressed to his persqned disciples in partieular^ 
and they, by this gift of the Spirit, only were 
enabled to call all things spoken by Jesus to 
tbeir reccdlection, so that they inigfat (as they 
have done) recoijd them. To them also, ex- 
diusively, was giv^ the power of working 
niiracles; and in this they had a visible testi- 
mony of the Spirit within them. They had, 
moreover, the power of communicating the 
same i^irit to others, though without any out- 
ward manifestation of it ; and thus, by a suc- 
cessive coimnunication of it from one to another, 
the promise of our Lord has been fulfilled, so 
that, aft^r his departure, the Comforter shou|fl 
be sent, and abide with us for ever." 

^^ Well, then, Friend, as it doth abide in all that 
believe, it is, as John saith, ^ the unction from 
the Holy One' with which we are anointed, and 
this * abideth in . ye, ai\4 ye need not that any 
m&n teach ye ; for it shall t^acb ye all things, 
and it is truth, and is no lie ;' so that, led. by the . 
I^irit, and taught by the Spirit, we need not 
the ministration of men.'' 

p 4 
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•« Now this,'* said I, " I feel convinced, is one 
of those texts, which, from its perversion, has 
occasioned all the ettthnsiasm and fanaticism 
that have overran and turned the Chrisdan 
world, as it were, upside down. These pro- 
mises of the extraordinary operations of the 
Spirit were surely given exclusively to the 
Apostles, for the establishment and reception 
of the Gospel; these, I conceive, were the 
latter times, in which Joel the prophet said} 
< Ood should pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, 
when young men shall see- visions, and old men 
dream dreams ;' and which St. Peter showed to 
have been fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, by 
the miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost 
bursting upon him, and on his fellow-disciples, 
like torrents of water poured out upon thirsty 
land. It was of the same times, too, that God 
spoke by Jeremiah, ^ Every man shall no 
more teach his neighbour, for they shall all 
know me, from the greatest to the least of them :* 
by which, I apprehend^ was meant the fuller 
knowledge of God, to be revealed to the world 
on the coming of Christ. But the Gospel hav- 
ing been by these means once established, the 
props, which enabled the builders to raise tbi» 
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edifice, were removed ; and it now stands in its 
own strength, as a temple for all the world, that 
either see or hear of it, to repair unto, ^ Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner-stone.' To con* 
ceive, however, in these our days, that every, 
man, whatever may be his natural means or 
opportunities, is, of himself to find the way that 
leadeth to life, and needeth not that any other 
should show it him, appears to me to be a miscron- 
striiction of this passage : ^ Ye need not that any 
man teach you ;' — a passage applied by an in- 
spired apostle to others, who, as appears by 
the context, were equally possessed of the Spirit, 
and who were able, by the peculiar gifts be- 
stowed upon diem, to discern spirits, whether 
they were of God or Satan, and able also to 
distinguish true from pretended inspiration, and 
to detect imposture, and applicable to them only. 
If I may so express myself, the doctrine, there- 
fore, of a perceptible, tangible inspiration, has 
ever appeared to me to be one fraught with 
error, and to be the exciting cause of a dis- 
tempered imagination, and too. frequently of 

fanatical madness." ♦ 

■■■III ■■111 i» ^-^— ^ ■ I II 

* The Quakers, who infer that all believers have still 
an unction or inspiration from the Holy Qhtxt, aodJiolil 
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<< Gently, Friend, gently/' said Simon ; <M am 
aware^ as well as tbee^ that the infirmity aad 
decotfulness of the heart is such, that men hare 
■onietimes mistaken the unauthorised dictates of 
their own minds for the voice of a divine and 
unerring guide. Bot we, too, have the gift of 
the discerning of spirits; for the distinction be- 
tween a true guide and a fidse one is very clear 
and evident. The false guide is the creature of 
kuman infirmity and misapprehension ; the true 



that such inspiration is superior to the Scriptures^ are In 
a most dangerous error : as they dignify the productions 
of their own distempered brain with the name of Revela- 
'tifmtofihe Spirit, They also drr gfeatly from the truth, 
who, on the pretence that the inspiration of the Spirit is 
continued to believers in every age, contlend that the out- 
ward misistry of the word by pastors and teachers, set 
apart for the office, and even the Scriptures themselveO) 
are unnecessary in the church. — Macknight on 1 John, 
xi. 27. 

Whitfield himself confessed, *' I find I have frequently 
written and spoken too much in my own »pirH, when / 
thought I was writing and speaking entirely by the assist* 
ance of the Spirit of God. 

IDoddridge well remarks, that d)e Christian iidiustiy 
was in the highest repute in the church, when the gifb 
of the Spirit were poured down upon it in the greatest 
abundance. — ^See Abp. Shaipe, and Slade's Annotations on 
1 John, xi S7. 
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gjuide is the day-spriiig from od bigb, coming 
ioiinediately from God; in other words, the 
voice of the stranger is known from that of the 
true Shepherd, by the mode of their respective 
operations, and by the fruits they produce.* 
The former acts in a manner that betrays rest- 
lessness, confusion, and self-elevation; the latterj 
la a way the most humble and gentle ; while the 
fruits produced by the one are self>love, confi- 
dence, and misdirected zeal — by the other, they 
will be those of tenderness, quietness, sobriety, 
4nd peace."f 

" These," said I, ** I think with you, are the 
tests by which the possession of the true Spirit 
i» known to be in the one, and not in the other ; 
still, surely, they afford not a sufficient ground 
for claiming such> inspiration ^^as would enable 
any one to say more than, ^ in such an action, 
or in such words, / tnist^ I have the Spirit of 
God/ As to what you may call restlessness, 
confusion, confidence, and misdirected zeal, these 
may all appear very different in the opinion of 



* Gumey's Peculiarities, p. ^0. 
t Ibid. p. 41. 
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Other good men; and the prideof elevation, with 
which you tax others, may be as far from the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit as the pride of 
hiimili^ which they retort upon yon. Whethar 
a man be hnimbk, fmd of a sincerefy pious mind, 
will be known to himself; and if he feels that be 
b so, he himself has the inward assurance that 
the Spirit of God is with him^ and this will give 
him unfeigned joy. But this is allr others can- 
not have die same certainty of this that he hasr 
for though his humility and charity may be 
outwardly manifested to us, yet *me cannot tell 
whether they proceed from the true Spirit or not ; 
and as he cannot work miracles in proof of his 
fflncerity, like the Apostles, so we cannot trust in 
lum as one divinely inspired to direct and teach 
us. Nor is it necessary we should ; for we have 
Moses, the Prophets, and the Gospel; let us hear 
them, and let us, with the gift of our own reason 
and conscience, and the still suggestion of the 
Spirit within us, adhere to such as expound and 
teach these according to the truth, and I think 
we shall find the silent, secret influences of the 
Spirit all that God has given, and all that we 
can want." 

^ The celebrated Locke saith," continued the 



Quaker j ^* that ^ we can entertain no reasonable 
confidence in any supposed inward spiritual illu- 
mination, iurther than as we are furnished with 
evidence that such illumination proceeds from 
God.' Now this evidence we think we have ; 
for the Scripture clearly shows us, that we are 
taught by the Spirit of God, and the results 
which follow from this teaching confirm the 
same." 

** That the true believer," said I, " has the 
gift of the Holy Spirit suggesting to his mind 
what is good, or what may prove evil, 1 adniit ; 
and if the fruits which are enumerated by the 
Apostle, of long- sufiering, goodness, and peace, 
ensue, he may be assured of it ; but that he has 
a divine illumination putting into his mouth 
words not his own, but God's, as in the case of 
the prophets and apostles, is what I cannot pos- 
tibly believe : for the teaching of the Spirit i$ Toy 
appointed means, such as were used by the apos^ 
ties and first Christians, and sanctioned by the 
Scriptures." 

" Well, Friend, I see we cannot agree. Our 
system is one altogether spiritual, and we wor? 
ship simply ^in spirit and in truth :' we have no 
outward services or ceremonies." 
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^ What !'' I asked, ^^ have you no sacraments? 
Do you not baptize, nor partake of the Lord's 
supper ?" 

^^ Neither, Friend* Outward rites and cere- 
monies were abolished by the New Covenant; 
^ fibr,' said the Apostle, ^ when Christ cometb 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and o£^ing, 
and bumt-o£ferings, and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hast thou pleasure therein, 
which are offered by the law. He taketh ccway 
ihejh^st^ that he may establish the second.* " * 

<< Permit me to ask,'' said I, " what this has 
Id do with the rites and ceremonies of Christian 
worship? Christ, as I understand the Scrip- 
tures, abrogated the Mosaic law in order to es- 
tablish the law of the Gospel. By his death the 
offerings of the temple were taken away, and 
the offering of sin made by the blood of Christ, 
was, by that act, established; but that prayer 
and preaching — -the rite of baptism and the sa- 
crament of the Lord's supper — that these were 
not to be observed after the death of Christ, and 
to be continually practised until his coming again, 
is what I think you never will be able to prove." 



* Gurne/s Peculiarities, p. 58. 
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^^ Friend, read the Scriptures again, and thee 
will see that John baptized with water, and Jesus 
with the Holy Ghost — that water-baptism was 
the practice of the Jews, but the baptism of Christ 
is that of the Spirit; for ^ by one Spirit we are 
all baptized ;' and I affirm that the command to 
the disciples to ^ baptize all nations in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost' — 
(ibr there is no mention made of water,) relates 
simply and exclusively to a spiritual baptism ad^ 
ministered only to believers by the great High 
Priest, Jesus Christ." * 

" Yet," said I, " the Apostles themselves 
baptized, and they baptized with water." 

" I grant," returned Simon, " that upon some 
occasions they did ; for by the efficacy of their 
inspired. ministry they were able to turn away 
their hearers from idolatry, and convert them to 
the true faith ; but this by no means afibrds apy 
sufficient evidence that a similar rite is uni- 
versally imperative on the ministers of Christi 

anity." \ 

. > I I II II ■ I III I 1. 1 » 

• Gurney's Peculiarities, p. 87. 

t Ibid. p. 90. 

*'The primitive Christians who consigned all their affairs, 
and goods^ and writings, with some mark of their Lord, 
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^ Christ,'' said I, '< explicitly commanded his 
fidlowers to < go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them;' adding, *Lo,I am with you always, even 
mito the end of the world/ Now surely this was 
a command not only to his personal disciples, 
but to all others, who, in a ministerial capacity, 
should execute the same commission of teaching 
his religion, accompanied with a promise to be 
equally present to all of them, even unto the time 
of his second coming. That upon every occa- 
sion of baptism by his own disciples, they made 
use of water, you cannot deny ; and what was 
the practice of the immediate disciples of the 



usually writing Inaas Xpi^hs Ota vlbs 'XuUft, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God our Saviour, made it an abbreviature 
by writing only the capitals ; thus, I. X. e. T. 2^ which 
the heathen in mockery and derision made <x^^5, which 
vg|lifi^s a fish, and they used it for a name of reproach : 
but the Christians owned the name, and turned it into a 
pious metaphor, and were content that they should enjoy 
their pleasure in the acrostic. But upon that occasion 
Tertulliah speaks pertinently to this article — NotpitdcuH^ 
secundum 1%^ nostrum Jetum Christumy in aqud nascimur, 
Christ, whom you call a fish, we acknowledge to be our 
Lord and Saviour; and we, if you please, are the little 
fishes, for we are boen in wateb : hence we derive our 
spiritual life." 

Jer. Taylor's Life of Christ. Baptism, p. 298. 8vo. ed. 
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apostles? Without exception all the first 
Christians, and all Christians in the first ages of 
the church have, fi-oni the earliest to the present 
day, baptized, and baptized with water. And 
as I have somewhere seen it remarked, * It is 
by water that we are sacramentally dead and 
buried, and by the Spirit that we are madealive."* 
Is then a custom sanctioned by uninterrupted 
antiquity to be done away in the present day by 
the mere fancy of man ?" f 



. * Jer. Taylor's Life of Christ. Baptism. 

** Unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward cause, so 
water were a necessary outward mean to our regeneration 
whet construction shoiild we give unto those words, 
wherein we are said to be new born, and that i^ 05aTos, 
even of water? Why are we taught, that with water God 
doth purify and cleanse his church ? Wherefore do the 
apostles of Christ term baptism a bath of regeneration? 
What purpose had they in giving men advice to receive 
outward baptism, and in persuading them, it did avail to 
remission of sins ?" — - Hooker's Ecc. Pol. lib. v. § 6a 

* ** Christ sent his Spirit upon. the church at Pentecost 
and baptized them with fire, the Spirit appearing like a 
flame ; but he appointed his apostles to baptize with water, 
and they did so, and their successors after them, every 
where and for ever, not expounding, but obeying the pre- 
ceptive words of their Lord, which were almost the last 
that he spake upon earth. And I cannot think it neces- 
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•* Friend/* replied Simon, **caU not this » 
£uicy; it is the truth; for Paul himself saith, 
' I thank God I bapthsed none of you, but Crbpus, 
and Gaius, and the household of Stephanus, for 
Christ sent me noi io baptizcy but to preach.' " 

^* The copimission given by Christ," said I| 
*^ to his disciples, included Paul as well as othersi 
but his great business was to preach, while othersi 
less gifted, were able to baptize, and did baptize. 
So St Peter, after preaching to Cornelius, com- 
manded him to undergo that ceremony. In the 
same manner when Philip, who was a deacon, 
wentand preached unto the [)eople of Samaria, 
they were converted and baptized by him ; but 
afterwards, when Peter and John went down thi- 
ther^ we find that, having prayed, ^tbey laid 
their hands upon them, and they received die 
Holy Ghost ; for as yet they were only bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus.* So, also, 
Christ preached, and his disciples baptized, the 



sary to prove thb essential, by any more arguments. 
For these words are so pkdn, that they need no explana- 
tion ; and yet if they had been obscure, the universal prac- 
tice of the apostles and the church for ever is a sufficient 
declaration of the commandments.".-Jer. Taylor's Life of 
Christ. Baptism, p. 895. 



i^me reason operating evidently in both casesy- 
lest their converts should conceive the baptism 
by Christ to be superior or different from that 
of the apostles f eind thtft by the apostfes ta be 
better than that of their ordained followers. No f 
Water represents the image of death, receiving 
die body in its bosom, as in a sepulchre ? while 
the quickening Spirit sefids upon us a vigptoisks 
power or efficacyy renewing oar soak from the 
death of sin unto the possession of life." * 

This, Friend, is the general error into which, 
thee as well as many of what are called learned 
theologians, both ancient and modern, have 
fallen, by insisting on the dangerous tenet, that 
the rite of baptism is regeneration." f 

" Excuse me, Sir," I replied, " I myself do 



• See Jer. Taytor*s Life of Christ. Baptism, p. 309. 

'^To this end/' he further says, ''is the discourse of St. 
Paul who, haying largely discoursed on our being baptized 
into the death of Christ, adds this as the corollary of all — 
He that it dead it /reed from it;i,'>~that is, being mortified 
and buried in the waters of baptism, we have a new life of 
righteousness put into us; we are quitted from the domi- 
nion of sin, and are planted together in the likeness of 
Ohrist's resurrection, that henceforth we should not serve 
sia." 

t Guraey's Peculiantiesy p. l is. 



not, nor do I conceive it possible that any vi\iO 
can be called a theologian, however unlearned, 
should make the gross mistake of ascribing to an 
outward rite what can only be the accompanying 
inward grace. I understand the ceremony of 
bi^tism daly administered to be, by the oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, the vehicle of grace to 
the believer's souL" 

" And I repeat," rejoined Simon, " that we 
consider the typical ceremony of baptism as 
emanating from a Jewish custom, which was to 
be done away by the establishment of the INew 
Covenant; and, in the same manner, we regard 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper as spring- 
ing from that of the Passover to be, also, abro- 
gated by the death of Christ and the law of the 
Gospel. It is certain, that the latter act in par- 
ticular was no more commanded to be observed 
by us than it was intended to perpetuate the act 
of the Saviour in washing the feet of hi9 disciples, 
* that they might do as he had done.' " 

** That these sacraments were founded on Jew- 
ish practices, with a new spirit attached to them, 
is, to me, no objection against the continuance of 
the institution ; and I cannot therefore consider 
them as included in the design of abolishing the 
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old law, of which, in their spiritual sense^ they 
were.no part. On the contrary, it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that it was in this way 
that * old things became new.' Butbeside all this 
you are to bear in mind that the eucharist, 
which was actually administered by Christ in 
his own person, was enjoined to be continued 
afterwards tfi remembrance of him s and it was in 
compliance with this injunction that St. Paul 
commanded a man to examine himself, and so 
to ' eat of that bread, and drink of that cup :' a 
duty in which we may consider that he was fol- 
lowed by the very first Christians, both by the 
rebukes he gave to the Corinthians for their un- 
worthy manner of celebrating the Lord's sup- 
per, and by the very strong reason ^ which he 
at the same time assigns, not only for his own 
performance of it, but for that of all successive 
ages : As oft as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he 
come.' — Every Christian, I should have con- 
ceived, must acknowledge it to be necessary to 
preserve the memory of Christ's death and of 
its maiTellous benefits, by the means which he 
himself has appointed, and to engraft and fix it 
perpetually upon the mind by such symbols, as 
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he judged tlie^nost effective ; especially after the 
directions which St. Paul gave as to the man- 
ner of celebrating the rite, grounded, as these 
were, upon instructions which he himself had re- 
ceived immediately from Christ ; * for/ says he, 

* I have received of the Lord (by revelation) that 
which also I delivered unto you. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ ? The bread which lice 
break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ?" 

" And what is the consequence of this?" asked 
the Quaker. " Thousands who receive it, in 
their ignorance, in the hour of death, depend 
upon it as a saving ordinance." * 

** Impossible !" I exclaimed. " Surely they 
who administer it must know, and must instruct 
their communicants, tliat this rite, like that of 
baptism, is only a vehicle of an inward grace ; 
for assuredly to those who faiikfuily receive it 

* the body and blood of Christ,' as we often hear 
even children repeating, * are verily and indeed 
taken,* though after a spiritual manner. It is 
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not only, I conceive, a. powerful means of grace, 
but is also an instrument of reconciliation with 

« 

God; for there is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus." * 

" Well, Friend,** added Simon, « I do not 
condemn others, who, from an earnest desire to 
obey Christ, are led to differ from ourselves. 
But, I must tell thee, that we do not approve of 
the ordination of the ministers of the estab- 
lished church ; for when they are candidates for 
the holy office they profess to be inwardly moved, 
and their bishops, by the imposition of their 
hands, assume a power they have not, and which 
they know they do not possess." t 



• Whereas therefore in our infancy we are incorporated 
into Christ, and by baptism receive the grace of his Spirit, 
without any sense or feeling of the gift which God be* 
stoweth, in the eucharist we so receive the gift of God, 
that we know by grace what the grace is which Godgiveth 
us ; the degrees of our increase in holiness and virtue we 
see, end can judge of them; we understand that the strength 
of our life, begun in Christ, is Christ, that his flesh is meat 
and his blood drink, not by surmised imagTnation, but truly^ 
even so truly, that through faith we perceive in the body 
and blood sacramentally presented the ver}' taste of eternal 
life; the grace of the sacrament inhere as the food which 
we eat and drink. — Hooker's Ecc. Pol. lib. v. § 67. 

f Gumey's Peculiarities, p. 145. 
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** On this head/' said I, " I can say nothing 
firom my own knowledge, but I should think 
that youy of all people, ought to be the last to 
question the grounds of any who claim the pos- 
session of an inward spiritual influence on their 
minds; but, if what I have casually gathered 
from others may be relied on, this representation 
of yours is very far from being correct, for I 
have been given to understand that the candi- 
date for orders does not positively say that he 
is moved h/ the Holy Ghost, hut trusts that he 
is so ; and so far from the bishops' knowing 
that the power which they exercise does not be- 
long to them, I have heard, again and again, 
that they consider themselves to be possessed of 
the most satisfactory proofs that their power of 
ordaining comes to them, and may be traced in 
a direct line, from the apostles themselves.* If 
then you be a lover of truth, you ought at least 
to be sure that these are false assumptions before 
you declare them to be such ; for you are to re- 
member, that you have no excuse for being in 



• See this in Bp. Hall's Episcopacy by Divine Right, 
vol. iii. p. 157, and also Bp. Taylor's Episcopacy asserted. 

Por. Dis. p. 176. 
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error upon this or my other point, if it be a« 
you say^ that you are sensibly illumiofttedby the. 
Spirit' '' 

The Quaker was here put to silatice, Jind tnA> 
nifbsted a disinclination to pursue the subject 
further, and, taking up the voiume which he had 
laid down, left me to my own reflections : as^ 
however, there were other points that I wantedl 
to understajid, I now addressed myself to the 
elder of my female companions. 

. ** If," said I, "it be true that the ministry of 
the Friends is at times exercised by 'women, on 
what grounds dp they justify so singular a prac-* 
t^ce?" 

, " It is perfectly true,** she replied, " that 
women do minister among us, because, firstly,. 
the soul of a femsie is of equal value in the sight 
of God with that of a male; secondly, because 
Miriam^ Debo2:ah, Hannah, and otbe).*s,were:pro* 
phetesses in old times; and, lastly, because Pris- 
cilia and Aquila and others were teachers and 
fellow-labourers in Christ in the times of the 
Apostles." 

" But Christ," i replied, ^' appointed none 
but men to teach, and, therefore, to preach, for 
the one comprehends the other. There mi^ht 
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be, and there doubtless were, women, who m* 
scructed privately at home and in their own 
neighbourhood, but I know of no authority the 
Scriptures give for a woman undertaking die 
sacred office of a public teacher. On the day 
of Pentecost, I acknowledge upon the autho- 
rity of the sacred historian, that on the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, both men and women re- 
ceived it and 'spake as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance,' prophesying as Elisabeth the mother 
of John had done; but all this was quite uncon- 
nected with the public preaching of the Gospel. 
Indeed, St. Paul, if I mistake not, prohibited 
women from speaking in churches, and from 
teaching altogether. Those extraordinary gifts 
of speaking with tongues and prophesying, which 
I admit that God at that time bestowed not only 
upon men but upon women also, made it more 
difficult to confine them within private bounds^ 
on which account the Apostle's ordinance was' 
necessary against women's public admission to 
teach, and hence he declares — * I permit not a 
woman to teach,' but enjoin that * your women 
in churches be silent.' " * 



♦ Hooker's Ecc. Pol. lib. v. § 62. 
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'* But, Friend, thee entirely mistake ; women 
vith us do not teach, nor do they speak in 
churches ; they only prophesy ^ delivering what 
is communicated to them by direct inspiration; 
and this the Apostles sanctioned/' 

** I think," said I, " you should be cautious 
how you declare, what you utter under the 
supposed influence of the Spirit, to be divine 
revelation ; and I say this, because I myself have 
heard others, who are as convinced of their own 
inspiration as you can be, — men actuated by 
the sincerest and best motives, and by similar 
feelings, and the like assurances with yourselves, 
utter such things, as, if written down, no rational 
mind could receive, or could believe to have 
been delivered by one endowed with common 
sense. To me, indeed, it seems a species of 
the same blasphemy for any one, in these days, 
to put the stamp of divine revelation upon what 
he himself utters or delivers, as to pretend that 
he possesses a divine power to work miracles. 
I could wish that every where men only should 
teach and all should pray. No sight can be 
more delightful, and no sound so grateful and 
harmonious as a devout congregation assembled 

fi 2 
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and with one voice lifting up their prayers to 
heaven.'* 

" Friend/' said Hannah, " we assemble to- 
gether, but we pray not aloud^ but secretly and 
silently in the spirit.'' 

" From the time of Moses to this day," said 
I, ** the people of God, when assembled in 
public worship, have raised their voices in 
prayer and thanksgiving and praise to heaven ; 
and Christ himself hath taught us in what 
manner we are to offer the sacrifice of prayer 
to his heavenly Father. — The Cherubim an4 
Seraphim and all the host of heaven praise 
the Great God Almighty, continually crying, 
• Holy, holy, holy. Lord God ;' and in accord- 
ance with all this, the Saviour, when be gave us 
that simple and comprehensive form of prayei:^ 
which we find in the Gospel, commanded that 
we should utter it aloud — * When,' said he, * yc 
pray, sai/ ' " 

Here Hannah broke from the discussion, 
seizing on the opportunity afforded by the 
stopping of the coach, to get away from a 
question, which I think it would have puzzled 
the whole of her society fairly to have answered* 
After some little time spent by them in enqui- 
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Ties after the distance of the friend's house to 
which they we^e going, I perceived that the 
time wds shorty and thle oppottuhity not to be 
lost, and accordingly resumied the sulgect by 
now, in the last place> addressing myself to the 
&ir Rachael. 

" I have taken the liberty," said I, ^* of 
making many enquiries of yoiir friends her^ 
and feel obliged for the information they hav6 
^veh me ; perhaps you will permit nie to ask 
you a question or two uj)on a matter of lesis 
iinportance,'' 

^ Willingly," she replied. 

** How is it, then, that the Friends use hot 
the harmless titles that custom has adopted in 
our manner of addrestsing each other?" 

". Because Scripture forbids the exaltation 
of the creature, and enjoins humility and sel& 
abasement.— ^^ 6e ye not called Rabbi, nor 
Master^ nor Father,' is the sacred injunction." 

*^ Yes," r replied, " but this injunction, as I 
understand it, was levelled against the spiritual 
assumption of those who, under such titles, en- 
forced the traditions of men, rather than the 
laws of God. But it can hardly be considered 
that in the manner in which they are now 
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ordinarily nsed, they have a tendency to excite 
such pride. Why then should you object to 
that which, in the language of a recent writer, 
* cannot in reality, or with a view to better 
things and a better worid, in any manner de- 
tract from the greatness, or lower the credit of 
one worthy, pious plebeian:' to distinctions 
which, in fact, ought to be regarded only like 
money, not so much according to the real merit 
«f those who bear them, as to the imaginary 
value stamped upon them by law and custom ? 
It was well said by an observer of the French 
revolution, when the illuminati were railing at 
titles and voting by acclamation for their abo- 
lition, ^ Why, if you think these things so vain 
and frivolous, try to deprive your opponents of 
them ? If they really be so, how can you ex- 
pose the obnoxious nobles more than by letting 
them eontinoe to bear them? Your very op- 
position to them shows that they have some 
weight in society,, and you expect to appear 
greater yourselves when others are deprived of 
them.'* Besides, we find St. Luke calling 



* Hecaldic Anomaliess vol. iL p. 2SSu 
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Theophilus by the title of ^ most excellent,' — '» 
and St. Paul addressing Festus by that'of < most 
Hoble^'*' 

<* Friend,^' answered Simon, •* if thee were to 
look at the original, thee would find these were 
indicative of the power they held, and not of 
their excellence nor their nobility/' * 

'^ I conceive the ordinal in both cases to be 
Expressive as well of the rank as of the power 
of each; for these titles were undoubtiedly 
marks of distinction, and whether that distinc- 
tion emanated from their office or their birth, i^ 
a matter of indifference." 

** At all events," continued he, ** they were 
not misapplied, when addressed to die persons 
here alluded to." 

<^ Neither can you suppose them misapplied 
in all cases where we use them," I rejoined. " I 
will take upon me to say, that we have amoiig 
Us as many Felixei^ at least, as were to be found 
among the Romans, and infinitely fewer Fes- 
tuses. But why quarrel with names ? or why 



* Gnm^/s Peculiarities, p* S90. 
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impiMie iht crisie of sjpeakiiig lUsdiood to those 
who^ with A courtesy that is not only harmless 
but carries also kindness and conciliation idth 
it| ad^t a fdiraseology of oaoTenience rather 
than of formal correctness ? And, in tiie sam^ 
manner, with respect to onr customs; why depart 
from them or why mark them with contempt^ 
if there be nothing in them oflfensive, and they 

4 

only distantly tend to good ? If we uncover our 
keads when we enter the dwellings of men, we 
do so to mark that respect for each othar which 
accords so well with the feelings jsanctioned by 
rdigion ; and if a social princ^)le prompts thisi 
whenever we salute each oth^ by the way, or 
. ^me beneath our nx^, a principle of a higher 
nature suggests and enjoins it, whenever we 
.enter the House of God. You are to ccmsider, 
too> the e£fect of outward actions upon the minds 
of men. The poor of the land are not in the 
same situation of being above want, as in your 
small commanity; consequently there are^ un* 
happily, multitudes very ignorant and veqr 
unable to reflect. If these humble and lowly 
creatures see such as they respect and honour 
paying an outward mark of regard and xeve- 
rence to magistrates, as administrators of the 
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laWs,— ^to nobles, a^ the! giabtditttis ofibt liberty 
tbey enjoy,— tir the King; as hiiA whom the laws 
6f God knd nmri require td h6 honoured, ihey 
are brought to follow ihek ^kato^le, and ex^ 
tojple fireq(uei^tty op^rdtes mdre strbilgly than 
preeept. If such hirpleiss cr^aftures see taed 
esninent for th^fr pi^y entering iStie sacred 
temple with tlilelr heads uiic6Vered,' and fallinjE^ 
on thei^ knees, when in the act 6f supplication; 
fliey learn from tfa^ otitward gesture to lionsider 
this as dbhe from veneration to thie Almighty 
Biding in whose house they a^e; and by thi^ 
they are themselves led io meditate upon hisf 
l^erfections with fedings'of resp^t and reverence,^ 
md thus going oh ^rotii- one step of consider- 
ation to another, they are at length led from that 
#liich at first was merely an outward obeisance 
to entertain and cherish the inward feelings of 
feat and love towards their Maker. He Who 
knows any thing of human nature must be 
sensible of this; and the more he knows of 
man, the more he will be convinced of the tiruth 
of the observation." 

« Friend," said Hahnah; ** though we cannot 
agree with thee, yet what thee sayest has reason 
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in it ; and I trust that we each of ua do that 
which seemeth right in our aight*'* 
. At thia friendly qpeech of her^mothery the 
eyes of Raehael were again turned upon me* 

** I should like/' said she, ^^ if we were tM 
at our journey's end^ to ask thee many thingji^ 
concerning what thee hast seen in foreign lands, 
when thee wert with the country's host ; for, 
surely, thee could tell of marvellous things.'' 

*^ I could tell you more than enough/' I 
replied, <^ to convince you, that the British 
soldier in the field of battle, though fighting for 
his country^ his home, his liberty, and his religioii» 
fights without the excitation of wicked passions ; 
nor does he wantonly shed a single drop of 
blood, nor harbour a feeling of hatred to his 
fellow men ; and when the conflict is past, the 
sufferings of his enemy sink deeply in his breast, 
and cause him to spare neither fatigue of body 
nor exertion of mind to alleviate them, and to 
prove that, even in the midst of war and con- 
tention, Christian charity is still uppermost with 
him, as the guide and spring of his conduct 
I could tell you, Raehael (if according to the 
custom of your own persuasion, I may so ad« 
dress you), many a plaintive tale, that would 
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interest you and many others, to convince yon^ 
that the soldier who is brave has a heart 
fomed for virtue, and that he carries in his 
breast tfie tenderest sensKiility and the kindest 
feelings; tlmt he deserves not to be ne^avded 
mtb abhorrence as a man of war, much less as 
a man of blood ; but as one exposed to many 
temptations in a profession which the natural 
diversities of the human mind and the unfor- 
tunate excesses of human passions render 
necessary, yet in the midst of diese, discharging 
the duties he owes to God and man with con- 
stancy and sincerity/' 

The tender heart of my young fellow- 
traveller was affected at my words. The coach 
stopped — Simon and Hannah bade me a kind 
farewell, and upon getting out to assist them in 
alighting from the vehicle, I thought Rachael 
held my hand firmer and for a longer time than 
mere convenience or safety required; but-— 
I might be mistaken. 
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I HAD now been at home for more than three 
months, daring which time tny thoughts were 
so frequently roving to distant places, and 
dwelling on distant objects, that, to make my 
solitude supportable, I found the only way was 
to prosecute with greater vigour my enquiries 
into religious subjects, so that I might, as soon 
as possible, come to some point on which I 
might satisfactorily rest my hopes, as long as I 
should continue a stranger and a pilgrim upon 
earth. My consideration of the tenets of the 
Unitarian Deists had led me to see, distinctly, 
that they were far removed from the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, the godly fabric of which 
appeared to me to be utterly disjointed, by the 
removal of the " chief corner stone" that was 
to keep it together. The Arian s^eme of 
making the Saviour a divine essence, but dis- 
tinct from God the Father, was equally void of 
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Strength to support it, exclusive of all con* 
siderations of its tendency to fisivour polytheisnL 
Calvinisni, though it ofiered much that was 
good, in my estimation, carried more in it that 
was not so. Its absolute decrees for man's 
positive damnation, which no power of virtue, 
no love of good, no exercise of truth, were able 
to counteract, — its destruction of the freedom of 
tlie huinktfwill, — its eittravagance, — its presump^ 
tion, — its spoliiattoiv of God's inercy and justice 
were peculiarities which I could in no way r^* 
cxxicHe to reason, common sense, or to the Mr 
interpretation of Scripture; while connected witH 
much of 8& thi% th^ Anttnomian system laying 
cltfim to a tangible inspirationy tlie organ of a 
rapturous and heated enthusiasm, which neither 
a moral law ndr a moral sense of virtue could 
d^eck^ put still more out of sight what I con- 
ceived to .be the main and leading designs of 
Chvistianity, as well as of every former dis^ 
penisation of God-s will. Materialism was only 
aihbther liame for philosophical atheism. At- 
minianism was more rational and more agreeable 
CO die sense of Scripture than all the other 
systems ehumerated, but it was not strictly 
consonant With it Calliolicism w^ a' gorgeous 
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sij^erstttion, that ran directly counter to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, requiring a revelation 
not yet kno\im either by its advocates or its 
assailants^ to make it ititelligible, and sorae^ 
tiling still more to make it rational: while, 
running in a directly opposite way to all this^ 
^akerism pnesented itself more as a religion 
for ethereal th^ for coiporeal beings : having 
so refined upon the system of the Gospel thai 
the brilliancy of Christianity only retnained^ 
but the essence was gone. I came next to the 
investigation of the principles and tenets of the 
Established Church, as the only hope now left 
to me of a resting place for my long unsettled 
thou^ts; and. on this enquiry I entered with 
more than common anxiety ; for if I could not 
find satis&ction her^ I was left separated from 
any religious communion with my countrymen, 
and could only maintain in private the senti-^ 
ments of my heart and understandings and 
discharge the duty of religious worship^ accord- 
ing to the dictates of my own conscience, . by 
myself^ imblest by the example and sanction of 
others. I now, therefore, attended the service 
of my parish church, and with regret I speak 
it, for the first time of my life, with earnestness 
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of intention. Our Rector wasi a man who 
had passed the meridian of a spotless life, bo- 
loved by ail around him ; for though bis 
parbhioners were many, and there were dis- 
senters among them, yet they were all inti- 
mately known to him. Their kindred had, 
the greater part of them, been committed to the 
earth during his ministry: — there were few 
among them whom he had not united in the 
ties of wedlock, and none of their o£&pring upon 
whom he had not poured the waters of regener- 
ation. For correction, he had visited few; 
in the hour of sickness, most; and in the way 
of fellowship, all of them. Abroad his charity 
ran in a clear and silent stream, almost unob- 
served, yet giving nutriment and life to all 
around him. At home he was serene and 
cheerful, and at times even gay : but, it was 
within the waUs of the sacred temple that this 
man of God shone pre-eminent, not for his 
mighty words and actions, but for the plain 
simplicity of his manners, for the piety and fer- 
vour of his devotion, and for his calm persuasive 
eloquence* 'Twas iin him that the ideal good 
man was s^n actually to exist. 
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'< At churchi with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from tiis lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray.^ 

There was scarcely one in the t<)wn that had 
not applied to him for advice. If any em* 
barked in trade at home, or at a distance, it 
was only in such a branch and with such con* 
nexions, as he sanctioned. If a youth was to 
be apprenticed, it could not be spoken of for si 
certeinty until the Rector's approval had been 
obtained : and if a suitable match was hinted at 
by him, there was no peace in his little Israel 
until it was accomplished ; and what was, per-* 
haps, strange though common, this peace was 
always permanent. Many and many a timei 
bad I passed by the good mai^ and received 
and returned the acknowledgments be made: 
but he knew my character and former habits of 
thinking, and though various were hia attempts 
to gain my attention, yet I repelled them, and 
he remained at a distance from me. At th^ 
time of my alarming illness, there were some 
who were surprised at his not having gained 
access to ^ the strange officer,*' as they called 
me; but he met with no encoUragemmti mi 
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when he learnt from my medical attendant ttiatt 
though a change was wrought in my mind, I 
was determined to be biassed by no sect or 
party, but solely to be governed by my own 
judgment after enquiry made, he still kept 
aloof; and it was only upon my first attendance 
on the service of his church that the ^)ell wa$ 
brok^i ; when the signal being thus given, my 
door was at length opened by him. Happy, 
indeed, I now consider myself that it was so^ 
for i^uch a guide was rarely to be met with* 
He that could ^peak in plain and homely truth 
to the lowest, and could display the beauties of 
the- Goqiel with a simplicity that none could 
fail of understanding, had the power, also, for 
he had the scholarship, to enter into the most 
subtile argument, to unravel the web of sophistry, 
and set forth, with all the perspicuity of learning 
and genius, the doctrines of Christianity in their 
ttne light ; and he could enforce them with an 
energy peculiarly his own, so as to bring home 
to every breast conviction of their truth. All 
this he would do with so much humility and 
tendiemess, and with such strength of reasoning 
lis to convince the judgment and satisfy the 
conscience : indeed, the success of his argumenti 
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w^ attributable to no artifice, but solely to the 
certainty wrought in the mind of his hearer that 
he was in earnest in what he urged, and that i^ 
was his object to expose truth in all its simpli* 
city, and to work conviction rather than to gain 
a triumph over his adversary. His mode of 
reading the common prayer was distinct and 
audible, neither drawn out so as to tire, nor 
hurried so as to disgust ; while the easy mpdu'- 
lation of his mellowed voice gave a variety that 
best accorded with the nature of every suppli- 
cation : indeed, it was the reading of one who 
felt every word he uttered, — of one, accustomed 
to pray with fervour, -t— of one who saw nothing 
and none before his eyes but the great God he 
addressed, so as to render it almost next to 
impossible that his manner and feelings should 
not be communicated to those around him, and 
cause them also to adore the great Being, who 
in their mental eyes, stood amidst such as were 
there gathered together in his name. Of his, 
preaching what shall I say more than that it 
was truly apostolical ? One might almost read 
in the lineaments of his face what his tongue 
was about to utter. He was all earnestness, 
now encouraging by hopes, now stimulating by 
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fearsi and now persuading by love. Divine 
love was the beginninganddoseof every theme. 
When he touched upon the mtyesty of God, 
from the transcendent holiness and purity ot 
whose nature he led his hearers to the consider- 
ation of his hatred of sin, he raised in every 
bireast, a sensation of reverence and awe ; — when 
he spoke of the gracious influence of his Holy 
Spirit, he seemed like one pouring a bahn of 
consolation on the mind; — whenever he des- 
canted upon the compassionate mercies of the 
divine Redeemer, tears might be seen standing in 
the eyes of his congregation like dew, ready to 
fall for the refreshment of their souls# He was 
all to his flock, and his flock was every thing 
to him : — 

^* To these his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
While all his serious thoughts had rest in 
Heav'n." 

It was this holy man who showed me on 
difierent occasions, with convincing clearness, 
how the Church unfolded the great doctrines of 
Christianity from the Scriptures themselves: 
but I remember on one day more particularly, 
when after one of his most striking discourses I 
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found bim alone in his study, and the con- 
versation turning, as usual, upon the subject 
now uppermost in my thoughts, he was led to 
explain to me, more at large, by vi^hat steps he 
drew from the only pure fountain of all wisdom 
the truths which he was desirous of impressing 
upon his congregation, how the Almighty 
Father, his Only-begotten Son, and the Holy 
Spirit constituted one and the same God, to 
whom separately and jointly, he considered that 
the attributes of the Deity were given and be- 
longed. On the one hand, he pointed out the 
fundamental doctrine of original sin, as it is 
called, and showed me, in a way that worked 
conviction in my mind, the lamentable conse- 
quence of Adam's transgressions in that deprav- 
ation of his nature, which was thus transmitted 
to all his posterity ; on the other, he dwelt with 
delight on the still more important doctrine, he 
said, (if he might so call it, where it was equally 
necessary to believe in both, in order to under- 
stand the great scheme of Redemption,) of the 
atonement made by Christ Jesus. Of this he 
explained the nature, together with the reason 
which he had, from numberless passages of 
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Scripture, for entertaining it, and its perfed 
consistency with the attributes of the Deity» and 
the extension of its benefits to all mankind, who 
should sincerely strive to become partakers of 
tbem« It was het*e that the good man dwelt 
upon the error of those who conceive repentance 
and amendment of life sufficient of themselves 
to remove tliat stain of sin with which we are 
born, and which receives a deeper dye from our 
own actual transgressions. *^ The sinner," said 
he, ^^ may repent, he may reform, but how can 
he recover his lost state ? or how can it be 
thought that such repentance however sincere, 
or such amendment however confirmed, can 
atone for transgression, or make satisfaction 
such as a divine Being * who is of purer eyes 
t^an to behold iniquity' can accept? It was to 
answer that great end, which it was utterly im* 
possible for man, by himself with sin thus in 
every way cleaving to him, to accomplish, that 
Christ the Son of God died: — he died that by 
his precious blood ^ he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and that he might give himself a 
ransom for all,' and became the sacrifice of 
* propitiation for the sins of all.' Under these 
various expressions is his offering of himself 
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represented to us in die Scriptures of the New ' 
Testament, which thus accord in the most exact 
and precise manner with the prophet's descrip- 
tion of Him given 700 years before, that * he 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, and 
the Lord laid on Him the ini<)uities of us all.' 
Thus it is that divine justice has been appeased 
and satisfied ; and that man is pardoned, and 
the gates of mejrcy are thrown open to all who 
are willing to become partakers of that mercy, 
through repentance and faith in his name and 
his meritorious sufferings, all the prophets 
concurring with Isaiah in giving witness to 
Him, * that through his name whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him, shall receive remission of sins.' 
Thus then," he continued, " * being justified by 
faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;' (I need not tell you that I 
here quote the words of Scripture ;) and again — 
* By grace are we saved through faith,' but 
mark, * not of ourselves,' and not for our own 
works and deservings ; for by his own works 
man cannot make himself righteous, neither in 
part, nor in the whole: for this our justification 
is solely and exclusively the gift and the office 
of God, and is a thing which we receive and 



lake of Hba by hk free mercy, and by the atHf 
merits €i bk dearly betoTed Son, our Redeemer, 
Saviour, find Juatifier. Now this doetrine of 
justification by faith without works is one which 
has too often been sadly mistd^en and misap* 
plied ; and it is therefore of the highest con^ 
sequence that we should come to a right 
understanding of it In the first place, it does 
not mean that thb our own act of believing in 
Christ, or this our faith in Him, is the thing 
which justifies, or causes us to deserve justifica- 
tion ; (for that would be to assume to ourselves a 
certain degree of merit, which by the whole 
tenor of the Gospel we are forbidden to do }) 
but the meaning is, — that although we hear the 
word of God, and sincerely believe in every 
part of it, and although we abound in every 
Christian virtue and in all Christian works, we 
must renounce the merit of all these virtues and 
works^ and of aU that we can possibly do here- 
after, as things far too weak and imperfect, and 
as altogether insufficient to deserve remission 
of our sins and justification ; for these, therefore^ 
we must trust only in God's mercy, and in that 
UL^fioe which our High Priest and Saviour 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, once offered for 
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ire upon the cross, iri order to obtain that gr^ce 
and pardon for usi • 

" Christ, therefore,* he proceeded, ** is the 
only meritorious cause of man's justification ; 
arid that by the mercy of God, through b. true 
mA lively fd\\}[i on our part. The next thing, 
then, to consider is, the return which our 
Christian Scriptures teach us that it is out 



• See the 2d and 3d Homilies. 

** Paul does not say simply that a mah is justified with* 
out works, but * wUhoul the works of the laio /' nor yet by 
faith alone, but ' by faith which worketh hy love/ Faith 
bas its own works, which may be d^erent from the works 
of the law. We are justified therefore by faith, but by a 
living, not a dead faith, and that faith alone which acts is 
accounted living. Hence we are justified by faith without 
the works of the law, but not without the works of faith ; 
inasmuch as a living and true faith cannot consist without 
works, though these latter may differ from the works of 
the written law. Such were those of Abraham and Ra- 

> • - ... s 

hab : to these may be added the instance of Phineas, 
whose action * was counted unto him for righteousness,* 
(Ps.cvi. 51.) — the very same words used in the case of 
Abraham. Nor will it be denied that Phineas was justi- 
fied in the sight of God, rather than of men, and that his 
work (Niimb. xxv. 1 1, 12.) was a work of faith, and not of 
the law. Phineas, theredfore, was justified not by faith 
alone, but also by the works of faith.,' — Milton's Giris- 
tian Doctrine, art. Justification, 
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duty to make to God for this his great and unde-^ 
served mercy towards us, and the nature of that 
faith through which we arejustified. The first of 
these may be despatched in a few words ; for it 
is most plain that we are by^this faith bound to 
love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
with all our soul, and with all our mind, and 
with all our strength ; and that this love of 
God is most effectually proved and shown by 
keeping his commandments. Nor to those who 
study the Scriptures merely from a desire of 
finding the truth and acting up to it, can there 
be any greater difficulty as to the nature of the 
faith required of us. It clearly cannot be suffi- 
cient that we should merely believe in all the 
truths of Scripture, for this is a belief which 
even the devils entertain with trembling ; but 
our faith must be of a kind which does not lie 
dead in the heart, but is lively and fruitful in 
bringing forth good works, especially those of 
brotherly love and charity, and disposing the 
mind to a steady and regular performance of 
such works, on the principle of obedience to 
God who has commanded them, and in the as- 
surance of that everlasting reward, which for 
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the sake and thx'ough the merits of his blessed 
Son he has promised to such obedience. 

** I will not weary you, Captain Mordaunt, 
with quotations in proof of this doctrine of our 
church. The attention which you appear to 
have paid to the Holy Scriptures does not per- 
mit me, for a moment, to suppose that you can 
ever have assented to the notions of those who 
would separate a right and true faith from good 
works. The only wonder is that any man can 
ever have done it, at least after reading any 
part of the life and doctrines of our Blessed 
Lord, to say nothing of the precepts and ex- 
hortations of his apostles In their several 
epistles. In fact, as you well know, there is 
not one of these precepts and exhortations, 
either of our Lord or his apostles throughout 
the whole of the New Testament, which is not 
directed to the promotion of pi^ty and virtue in 
general, or to some particular acts and parts of 
them — not a promise which has not a like 
object, nor a threatening which is not denounced 
against some kind and manner of ungodliness 
and unrighteousness. And even were this not 
so plainly marked in every page and almost 
every line of the Gospel, it might be suflScient 

B 3 
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for US to know apon the hi^iest of all aathori- 
ties» that these our works will most certainly 
be taken into account at the last great day of 
judgment, and will have a fearful influence upon 
the portion to be assigned to us in all eternity. 
For ' the Son of Man shall come in the glory 
of his Father with his angels, and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works :' — 
* And all that are in the grave shall hear bis 
voice and shall come forth ;' — < they that have 
done goody to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.' This the Son of God has declared to us 
in words that cannot be misunderstood. — shall 
man, therefore, weak, erring man, misinterpret- 
ing what he has but partially considered, or can 
but imperfectly understand, presume to say that 
Jhith is all in all, and that rcorks are useless, or 
absolutely nothing, or altogether needless? I 
really. Sir, find it difficult to refrain from some 
degree of warmth whenever I speak or think of 
this most pernicious error, which some self* 
appointed teachers so fearlessly propagate 
among their ignorant and unwary disciples; 
nor do I think that I can ever properly dis- 
charge my ministerial functions, unless, when 
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disDour^iog ^ ikkh, X comply with the apostdiic 
^preo^ot, landbe particularly cawtioiis to affirm 
;iao8t coostantly and eu'nei^y, * ihat they which 
>have believied in God be care&l to tnaintafai 
^good works ;' -^asd '< that they be steadfast, 
4m]iioveable) and always abounding in them/ 
At the same time, however, be assured that I 
shudder at ti» opposite error of the Romish 
church, and at that most impious and arrogant 
4iotioa which they hold, that any man can so 
■iobound in woilcs of righteousness, as to be able 
from bis own superabundance to supply the 
deficiencies of others ; a notion which is as in- 
consistent with all ideas of that Christiui 
^bjimility, whjK^ both d»e precepts and practice 
of our blessed Lord made inq)erative iq)on us, 
as the doctrine of the Antinomians is subversiTe 
of the main design not merely of Christianity 
itsdf, but of every other dii^ensation of the 
divine will from the b^inning of the world -^ 
namely, that every man sJiould serve the Lord 
in a steady course of ludy obedience all the 
daysof his life." 

" I really. Sir," said I, ** should be ashamed 
of myself, could I for a moment hesitate to ex- 
fnress my hearty concurrence with you in thesa 
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sendments. In fact, there is nothing in all tbe 
history of mankind, as far as I am conversant 
with it, that has ever struck me with greater 
dlstonishment than that there should ever have 
been found any persons whatever, capable of en- 
tertaining opinions like tliese, so ntterly in oppo- 
sition to the truths of the Gospel." 

'* Strange as these things," he replied, " may 
appear to you, the more you read of ecclesias- 
tical histoiy, the more you will find in it to raise 
your astonishment. For, as it has been justly 
remarked by a distinguished writer of our chtirch, 
^that which was once said of the errors of phi- 
fesophy, may, with as much truth, be applied to 
Christianity ; and it is scarcely possible to Aame 
or to invent an opinion, more absurd in itself, or 
more hurtful to society, or more fatal to the 
cause of piety and virtue, than many of those 
which have actually been maintained by men, 
who called themselves Christians.' • And it is 
the knowledge of these," he continued, " which 
has ever made me consider it to be as necessary 
to place some check, not however interfering 



*" Balguy, Archdeacon of Winchester's Sermons apid 
Charges, p. S^j^. 
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with the rights of conscience, upon the unbound- 
ed speculations of the human mind in matters of 
a religious nature, and to have in every country 
some fixed standard of faith and doctrine, with 
an establishment to support it; as it is to restrain 
mankind in certain actions by a system of laws 
with a civil government to uphold these. Such 
a standard we have in the articles of our Church ; 
and to the excellency of these^ and the obliga- 
tion laid upon its ministers to subscribe to them 
before they are admitted to their sacred func- 
tions, and to conform to them afterwards in their 
teaching, I cannot but attribute, under Divine 
Providence, the preservation of that church in 
the apostolical purity, in which it was originally 
established. For look at the various classes 
of those who have seceded from us : you will 
see them for want of such a bond of union con- 
tinually wavering in points of belief, and, conse- 
quently, to a great degree, in those of practice, 
branching off continually into new parties, and 
these as continually running into greater extremes 
than their parent-stock, till at last there is 
little or nothing more than the mere name of 
true religion to be found among them. This 
the experience of almost every day shows to be 
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the case in our own country ; and this evil, tf- 1 
am rigbdy informed, prevails to an equals if no| 
even to a greater degree in the Protestant part 
of Germany." • 

There was not a word uttered, nor a position 
advanced by this faithful shepherd that I did 
not readily admit In fact, it was the develope- 
ment of my own belief, a belief founded upon 
the careful study of a sober interpretation of the 
sacred volume. But there were other points 
which I desired to touch upon, as having in the 
course of my reading engaged much of my time 
and reflection. 

" How, Sir," I asked, «< is it that the Church 
of England considers the question of conversion ?" 

" In a general view,'* he answered, " the term 
may be applied to those who from a state of 
heathenism, or any other erroneous belief, are 
led to embrace the religion of Christ. This is 
the primary signification of the word, but it is 
no less applicable to those also who have pro- 



• See «* The State of the Protestant Religion in Ger- 
many," by the Reverend J. Rose ; — a volume, on eveiy 
account, worthy of the attention of the reader, and par- 
ticularly of the clergy. 



fessed the Gospely but yet have been Cbristians 
m nftme tmlyr whenever thpou^ the grace of 
l^e Divine Spirit they are brought to a true sense 
iif their former siii&lness, and to a firm resolu^ 
tion of acting up for the time to <x>me^ with aU 
their ni%ht, to. the prhicipies ami duties of thenr 
religi<m. But th^e is still another class of men 
to whom also the term may be applied ; for, un*^ 
happily^ there ar« many who neglect a grea$ 
{uurt of those rdigious duties which h^^e respect 
to God and their fellow-creatures, ami yet live 
without the impeachment of any open transgres- 
sion : — men who, indeed, are not devoid of 
kindness to other men, and who exercise acts <^ 
benevolence, and are ready to aid in the propa* 
gation of religion, ^ giving alms t)fti3eir goods, 
turning not their faces from aHy podr man, but 
providing for the sick and needy f y«t doing aH 
this from no love of God, no actual religious 
feelii:^, but sin^y because they are moved by 
some natural sympathy, or because they would 
be thought well ofv by those around them, and 
would live in peace with all men. This is the 
morally good man, but he is^ not that good man 
to whom blessedness is ascribed in Scripture, 
and who,! indeed, does all thei^ thifitgs, but does 
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them solely for the love, and in the fear of Go^, 
and looks not erer to the praise of men, but in 
all his deeds seeks only for the approbation (^ 
his Maker, and hopes only for acceptance with 
Him. He therefore frequents his ehurch, not 
after the manner, I fear, of too many, from the 
desire of affording a good example to others, but 
that he may by prayer and supplication make 
his own peace with heaven for past transgres- 
sion ; that he may obtain the assistance of God's 
Holy Spirit to lead him in the way of truth, and 
of a better obedience for the time to come; and 
that he may work out his salvation, through 
Christ, with fear and trembling. Now when 
the moral man, however late in life, attains by 
the graee of God this knowledge ; when, reflect- 
ing upoji the truths of Holy Writ, he finds that 
be has hitherto walked without the light of 
heaven, that all the good which he has considered 
himself to have done in past time, he has done 
without those motives which alone can sanc- 
tify the act ; and that, after all, even had it 
been done upon right motives, he still is but an 
unprofitable servant, who must look for the ac- 
ceptance of his imperfect services, and for final 
salvation only to the mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus ; — when, I say, the moral man sees and 
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feels all this, and resolves to walk hereafter ac'- 
cording to this rule of faith and a holy obedience, 
he, also, then may be said to be converted." 

" Exactly so," said I, " but then let me askj 
how is it that this conversion is wrought in him?" 

" By a variety of ways," replied the pastor, 
" but certainly not by a miracle or any instanta- 
neous impulse, as some would represent it : for it 
is aflSrmed by some, that the free grace of God is 
given in his own appointed time, and that when 
bestowed it is sensibly felt by the recipient, and 
in such a way as that it cannot be mistaken : that 
without this feeling, men, however good, how- 
ever truly religious they may have been, cannot 
come to salvation ; that in the congregations of 
those who worship God in spirit and in truth, 
there are some among them that have received 
this grace, and others that have not. All this 
may be found in the creed of the Antinomian 
or the Calvinist, but I can find it no where re- 
presented in the Gospel of Jesus, either that 
this conversion is instantaneous, or that it must 
of necessity be wrought in all alike, whatever 
may have been their previous character and con- 
duct, whether sincerely religious or not ; or that 
it is sensibly felt, and that the precise mo- 
ment in which it ia wrought may be ascer- 



Uined, In opposkiou to aE such opinlooS) 
therefore^ our churcb» guided by Scrqptuie 
fairly interpreted^ consideis this change of 
heart and disposition to be effected only in the 
m^i^^i') c^^ necessary only in the persons, of 
SHch 83 I have already stated ; — she considers it 
to be confined to the case of heathens and of 
men of whatever profession who have lived with- 
out God in the world ; esteeming all humble 
Christians who, having been washed in the laver 
of regeneration, have kept on the even tenor of 
a blameless life, living in the fear of God and in 
obedience to his will, to. stand in no need of it 
In short, conversion and amendment of life are 
convertible tern^s. ^ Repent and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out:' — this is the 
language of one of the chief of the ^osdes. 
Let 14$ then look here, as in all other doubtful 
points, to Scripture, our only .^afe guide in 
these matters, and see upon whom this grace of 
conversion, or this ^il of.seeing in a strong light 
the necessity of amendment of life, is here repre? 
sented to have faUen. Clearly upon Jews and 
Gentiles turning from their former state of belief 
or unbelief, to the new faith in Christ ; upon 
those who were witnesses of the e£Eusipa.of the 
Holy ^ Spirit, i^on the apostles;, upon iho^ 
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who were ^ turned from idols to serve the liviog 
God,' or those who left a ceremonial for a spi« 
ritual law; upon Cornelius, upon Paul, and 
others : in all which cases the conversion was 
wrought with signs and wonders, and works be? 
yond the power of man to perform. But mira- 
cles have now ceased, and in our times men 
are led solely by the evidence of their senses, and 
by the gradual conviction of their minds, by 
persuasion and by exhortation, to know Him 
whom in past time they have persecuted by their 
evil life and conversation, and to come unto 
Christ, and to learn of Him, and so to find rest 
for their souls. In all this, indeed, we acknow- 
ledge the co-operating influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; but still, as are the means, so is the ef- 
fect progressive ; and to maintain the contrary 
is the error of enthusiasm and presumption* 
Moreover the conversion of a sinner is not more 
apparent to himself than to those who live with 
him. He that was a slave to worldly honours 
and riches, but has now renounced these vain 
pursuits, and placed his treasures in heaven; 
he that was swelled up with pride, but is now 
humble ; he that was sensual, intemperate, and 
profane, but is now chaste, sober, and religious ; 
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he that was dishonest and selfish, but is now just 
and disinterested; he that was litigious and 
passionate, but is now peaceful and composed; 
he that was envious, revengeful, and implac- 
able, but is become charitable, forbearing, and 
forgiving ; he that was only a lover of pleasures, 
but is now the lover of God ; he that sought 
the broad path to destruction, but has now 
changed his course for the straight and narrow 
way which leadeth to life ; he that was dead in 
sins, but is now living unto righteousness : — in 
^hort, the sinner that was as a heathen man and 
publican, but who b now the disciple of Christ, 
is converted ; and he himself is sensible of the 
change, while all around him see it, and they 
that are righteous rejoice at it." * 

" This," said I, " strictly accords with my 
own view of the subject, but, let me ask, how 
do you distinguish between this conversion and 
regeneration ?" 

" I know not," he replied, " that I can bet- 
ter express myself upon this point than by 
adopting the language of that late most Chris- 



• See Dr. Valpy's Address to his Parishioners. Article 
Regeneration, 
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iian bishop, Wilson, as expressing most clearly 
the doctrine of our church upon the subject, 
and, therefore, as I am persuaded, the doctrine 
of Scripture also : — -^Regeneration, or new birth, 
is that spiritual change, which is wrought by 
the Holy l^irit upon any person in the use of 
baptism ; whereby he is translated out of his 
natural state, as a descendant of Adam, to a 
spiritual state in Christ — that is, to a state of 
salvation ; in which, if it is not his own fault, he 
will be saved.' The same term was employed 
by the Jews also in former times ; for they used 
to consider their proselytes from heathenism, 
after they had been purified and admitted into 
their church by baptism, as persons regenerated 
and new born. In the same light, also, of a 
new birth has our Christian baptism been looked 
upon by the Fathers of our church, one of 
t^hom we find speaking of it ^ as the death of 
sin, and the regeneration of the soul,' and an- 
other, * as a contract for a second life, there 
being no second regeneration.' According to 
our church, therefore, regeneration takes place 
at our baptism, and cannot properly be applied 
to express any other change in the spiritual 
state of a man, however great it may be, which 



i9ay))e wrought ^ any subsequent period «f 
.his life. Fpr ,tp use tiie woidsiof oseof die 
great^t<}€^iiders of d»at churchy «^ idle ,^B^^ 
.Iloaker, fisjbeis fs^phalically icafled, -** ^lewe 
,ajre pot ui^turaUy 9?^ wiiliout birth, so neither 
#re we Christian jp^n in jLh^ eye <^.the .diunjh 
of God, but by ne^ Inrthj n^jRoccMrding to the 
loani&st ordinary course pf .diYioe dispens- 
ations, n^ bom, bvt by tliat baptism which both 
4edl^6th u^ :#i|d maJketh us Christiaiis.' * And 
jbp go on Ml IJi^e words of another eminent up- 
holder <^^ts doctrines r-^ ^ As C^hristians, theOj 
W,^ have what Sishop Pearson calls a double 
birth, nani£ily9 a qatural birth from Adam, and a 
ipritiial birth frpm Christ. There cannot he 
two natural births, so neith^ can there be two 
spiritual births; Thea'e ^^axinot be two first en- 
trances iptp a i^atiiral life, neither can &ere be 
two first ^trances into a ^iiitual Ufe« Thece 
caP^pt b^ a second baptispi, or a second regent 
Idratio)).' f Npw this view of the subject, which 
I hold tp be $tric.tly sc^riptural) copnectiog rcgoa- 
^ri^tipn a$ |t doe^ with baptisn^ and baptism only^ 



• Ecch Pol. lib. V. § 60. 

t Bbhop ToBliD^'fl RefiiMallea of C«lviaiiiB, j). g5. 
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brings us to a e^ear distiaction betweenVegener- 
ation and conversion, as applied to Christians, 
j^pr that spiritual grace, which is given at bap- 
tisin, is not a thing, which can either be dlmln* 
ished or taken away. But in the weakness and 
sinfulness of our nature, the Spirit may be 
* despised,' — may be * resisted,' : — may be 
Vqueoched :' T- and thus, as our article ex- 
presses it, ^ he who has received the Holy 
Ghost may depart from grace given, and fall 
into sin, and yet by the grace of God may arise 
again, and amend his life.' And then, indeed, 
he may be said to be renewed, or, if you pleas^ 
converted, but he cannot be said to be regener- 
ated." 

" Now this," said I, " precisely corresponds 
with my interpretation of Holy Writ ; and it only 
remains for me to learn what account the church 
gives of the great doctrine of predestination." 

" This," proceeded the good man, " is a 
more difficult subject tp speak upon with clear- 
ness and at the same time with brevity ; but I 
will give ypu the best reason that I am able for 
the hope that is in me on this point. First, 
then, with respect to tliose who are the elect, 
^ the called according to God's purpose,' I 
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Jiold with the church against Calvin, that the ob- i» 
ject of this purpose was not the salvation of a j^ 
few irrei^ctively chosen, and the reprobation of 
the rest of mankind, but the calling of the Gen- 1 j 
tiles together with the believing Jews, that they H 
might be * fellow-heirs, and of the same body, |t 
and the partakers of his promise in Christ by 
the Gospel.' On this ground it is that St. Paul 
in all his epistles addresses the difiPerent I 
churches as * the predestinate* — * the elect' — 1 
^ the chosen of God ;' — and, as such, he says, 
* we are bound to give thanks always to God 
for you, because he hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation.' But lest any of these 
new converts should in any degree so presume 
upon this election, as to think their salvation fully 
secured by it, we find him in one of his epistles 
guarding the Thessalonians against such confi- 
dence, and reminding them of the danger which 
still hung over them from the craft and subtilty 
of the devil ; where he tells them that he sent to 
know their faith, * lest by some means the tempter 
might have tempted them, and his own la- 
bour have been in vain.' Now it seems per- 
fectly clear, that if they had been the elect to 
salvation in Calvin's sense, there would have 
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been no ground for his anxiety respecting their 
continuance in the faith, or as to any change 
which the tempter might have wrought in 
them ; much less would it have been necessary 
for him to go on to the end, as he describes 
himself doing in his second epistle to Timothy, 
labouring and enduring ^ all things for the 
elect's sake, that they may obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.' 
That both his own and their salvation was still 
to be worked out, and was still conditional, ap- 
pears most clearly from various passages 
throughout his writings : * We are heirs of 
God,' he says in one place, * and joint heirs 
with Christ, if so be we suffer with him ;' and 
in another, * if ye live after the flesh ye shall 
die ; but if ye by the spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.' And again, * I, 
therefore, so run not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air ; but I keep 
under my body and bring it into subjection, lest 
that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I rm/self should be a cast-away;' and the 
constancy with which he kept this great object 
of his own salvation ever before him, as a thing 
still depending upon his own exertions, we see 
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Strongly marked in andtlier passage also, when 
he says, * I account not myself to have appre- 
hended, but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.' From all these places 
it seems to me impossible not to infer, that how- 
ever a man may have been called to the salva- 
tion of the Gospel, and so far be considered, ac- 
cording to the scriptural sense of the word, 
elect, yet his final salvation is by no means a 
certainty, inasmuch as with this great apostle 
himself it was regarded only as * a hope of his 
calling;' in which hope he laboured to the end, 
in order to obtain the promised reward. It is 
needless to multiply quotations ; but I cannot 
forbear recurring to one to which I have before 
alluded, namely, that which speaks of the called 
according to God's purpose; here also it is 
said,.^ that all things work together for good to 
them that l&oe God! Now who, let me ask you, 
are they that love God?' 

" That question," I replied, " is answered by 
Christ himself: * If ye lorn me^ keep my com- 
mandments.'" 
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"'Precisely SO/* he t^joiMd; " dh which ac^- 
count we see the apostle in another place ex- 

■s. 

horting his converts : * We then as- Workers 
together with him (Christ) beseech jrou that ye 
receive «not the grace of God in vain j' — * let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall:* — * so run that ye may obtain :' — * fight the 
good fight of feith :' — * lay hold on eternal life^ 
whereunto thou art also called.' So that pre- 
destination is not decisive of the eternal state ; 
for even over the predestinate * the crowii of 
righteousness' is suspended upon a condition, a 
condition of persevering unto the eiid in faith 
and obedience to Christ* * And thus you see, 
at the same time, the free agency of man estab- 
lished ; for if he were not a responsible being, of 



• " Who believe and continue in the faith." " It seems 
then/' says Milton, *' that there is no particular predestina- 
tion or election, but only general ; or, in other word^ 
that the privilege belongs to all who heartily believe and 
continue in their belief, — that none are predestined or 
elected irrespectively, e, g, that Peter is not elected as 
Peter, or John as John, but inasmuch as they are be*" 
lievers and continue in their belief ; and that thus the 
general decree' of electidti becomes personally applicable 
to each particular believer, and is ratified to all who re- 
main steadfast in the faith." — Christian Doctrine, article 
Predestination. 
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what use were the exhortations of the Apostle? 
To one absolutely decreed to salvation from the 
beginning there was no need of enjoining a 
steadfast faith to turn from the evil of his ways 
and live ; to watch lest he should fall into 
temptation, or to be ready to give an account 
hereafter; and to one who was doomed from 

• 

the beginning to perish eternally, it was not 
only of no use, but it was cruelty in the extreme 
to. deceive him by exhortations to holiness, 
which, however sought after and pursued, could 
avail nothing." Here, taking hold of a yolume 
and opening it, he continued, " Bishop Hors- 
ley's Sermon * On Christ's Reply to Zebedee's 
Children' is so strong upon this point, that I 
must read you a passage from it, to show you 
how clear and striking were his notions on this 
difficult subject, for such it really is. — * I say,' 
says this great man, * there cannot be any cer- 
tain persons unconditionally predestined after 
this manner: John the son of Zebedee to this 
office, James the son of Zebedee to that, Peter 
to a third, whatever the conduct of John, James 
or Peter in their apostolical ministry in the pre- 
sent life may have been. It is certain that 
God's foreknowledge hath from the beginning 
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extended, not only to the minutest actions of 
the life of every man who ever was to live, but 
even to the most secret motives from which 
each .man's actions were to spring; to his 
thoughts, his wishes, his fears, his likings and 
aversions. God, therefore, had from all eter- 
nity as exact a knowledge of every man's charac- 
ter, as true ^n estimation of his good or ill de- 
serts, as can be had, when the man shall have 
lived to finish the career of virtue or of vice, 
which God hath ever foreseen that he would 
run. This foreknowledge of every man's cha- 
racter cannot but be accompanied with the fore- 
knowledge of the particular lot of happiness or 
misery which it will be fit be should receive. 
And since to perceive what is fit, and to resolve 
what is fit shall be, must be one act, or, if not 
absolutely one, they must be inseparable acts in 
the divine mind, it should seem indeed that 
every man's final doom, in consequence of an 
exact view of his future life, must have been 
eternally determined. But this is only to say 
that the world, with its whole consequence of 
events, has eyer been present to the Creator's 
mind. And however difficult the thing may be 
for the human apprehension, this predetermina? 

s 
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tion of all things, which is implied in this idea 
of the divine omnisciencey leaves men no less 
morally free, and makes their future doom no 
less subject to the contingency of their own 
actions, than if nothing were foreseen, nothing 
decreed in consequence of foreknowledge. The 
foreknowledge of an action, and the purpose of 
reward or punishment arising from that fore* 
knowledge, being no more a cause of the action 
to which reward or punishment will be due, 
than the knowledge of any past action, and the 
resolution of certain measures to be taken in 
consequence of it, are causes of the action 
which give rise to the resolution ; the knowledge 
of a fact, whether the thing known be past or 
future, being quite a distinct thing from the 
causes that produce it. Neither the foreknow* 
ledge, therefore, of the Deity, though perfect and 
infallible, nor any predestination of individuals 
to happiness or misery, which may necessarily 
result from that forekndwledge, however unac- 
countable the thing may seem, is any impedi- 
ment to human liberty ; nor is any man's doom 
deci-eed, unless it be upon a foresight of his life 
and character.' It is clear then that both pre- 
destination and our ultimate justification depend 
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upon ^ a faith that worketh by love ;' for I am 
one of those who hold to the opinion of Cran* 
mer, that there is a first justification spoken of 
by St. Paul, and a final one mentioned by St. 
James; the one taking place at baptism by 
faith, the latter at the day of judgment by 
works, although, strictly speaking, the two con- 
stitute one and the same continued act of justi- 
fication depending upon a ^ faith working by 
love' through the merits of Christ. If this con- 
struction, which, however, is disputed by some 
pious and excellent writers, be admitted, every 
passage in the Scriptures bearing on this point 
may be clearly resolved." 

** My good sir," I exclaimed, " I cannot 
withhold expressing the joy I feel upon this 
occasion, at finding your explanation of the doc- 
trines of your church so accurately to agree 
with what I have myself deduced from the 
Scriptures. Reason, sense, and truth combine 
in making me think that the creed of the 
Church is the true creed of the Christian ; and, 
as such, from sincere conviction, I heartily 
embrace it ; and henceforth I will strive that 
you may see by my deeds, as well as by my 
words, that I am a truly attached son of that 
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Church. If I have hitherto avoided your 
society, I shall the more zealously seek it in 
future ; for I fain would hold an intimate com- 
munion with those whose sentiments, upon a 
matter of such vast importance, are in such full 
accordance with my own." 

The good man's eyes glistened in a manner 
that spoke more forcibly than words the satis- 
faction he derived from this avowal of my 
preference of the tenets of his Church. 

" Captain Mordaunt," said he, " I am glad, 
truly glad, that, after having devoted so much of 
your time and attention as you appear to have 
done to the understanding of the Scriptures, as 
well as to the consideration of the grounds on 
which other denominations of Christians found 
their belief, you now feel yourself able, upon this 
explanation of the doctrines of our Churchy 
to declare this unqualified assent to them as 
true and genuine deductions from Holy Writ. 
I am persuaded that the more you consider 
them, the greater and firmer will be your con- 
viction of their truth ; especially if you be led, 
as I think you now will, to examine those vast 
stores of religious learning which are opened to 
you in the writings of so many of our body. 
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These, indeed, are treasures of the highest 
value, from which a man may at all times take 
' things new and old,' for the consolation, the 
support, and the joy of his soul. And still more 
shall I rejoice, if on some future day I shall 
find your sentiments with regard to our almost 
inspired liturgy to be as favourable as those 
which you have now expressed are to our be- 
lief. Haying thus arrived at a clear under- 
standing of the sense and meaning of Scripture, 
upon all the leading articles of the Christian 
faith, your mind will become settled and com- 
posed, and you will have no further desire than 
that of practising those duties which are 
enjoined by our religion, and of manifesting 
the sincerity of your belief by the observance of 
its several injunctions, and by the exercise of 
its various charities. This, at least, I would 
hope, is my own endeavour ; — an imperfect 
one, indeed, I am but too conscious, yet, as I 
would not enforce a faith without obedience, so 
from the illustration and enforcement of our 
doctrines I strive to go forward to the per- 
formance of the duties of my station and call- 
ing; and it is this," said he, taking out his 
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watch) << that now summons me away to ^ vbit 
the fatherless and widow in their a£3iction«' " 

I was so interested in what had fallen from 
him, so struck with the force and simplicity of 
his reasoning, and his earnestness in the expo- 
sitioti of his creed, that methoi^ht I might 
catch a spark from the fire o( his godly spirit, 
were I to see it kindled into actioou — ^ May V' 
I asked, << be permitted to accompany you ?' 

^^ I shall indeed be happy," he xeplied, <^ to 
have the pleasure of j^ur society, and as we 
proceed I will make you acquainted with the 
story of the interesting person whom I am now 
on my way to see ; and upon consideration too, 
it occurs to my mind that you may render an 
important service in what concerns her." 

So saying, we set out together towards the 
fujther suburbs of the little town. 

^* You must know, sir," resumed the good 
pastor, ^^ that seven or eight months since, my 
attention was arrested by the very interesting 
appearance of a young lady, whom upon more 
than one occasion I had observed walking late 
in the evening in the home fields of a farm at 
the extremity of the parish. Soon afterwards, J 
took an opportunity of calling at the house to 
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learn who it was that had excited my notice ; 
for there was such an expression of sadness and 
recent ilhiess in her countenance that I could 
not avoid feeling a considerable degree of com« 
passion for her, mingled with curiosity, I hope 
not an unmeaning one, to make some enquiry 
into her circumstances. It was evening when 
I called, as being the time most likely to find 
the farmer disengaged, and, after the common 
salutations, I asked him who it was that had 
lately become his inmate. He told me that, 
about a fortnight or three weeks before, his 
wife had sent for him from the fields, in con- 
sequence of a lady having been taken suddenly 
ill, and brought into the house. ' When I 
reached home^' said the kind-hearted man, < I 
found this poor young lady in a convulsive fit, 
a French servant in great distress standing near 
her, with an infant in her arms, unable to utter 
a word that I could understand, and around 
them my wife and daughters giving them all 
the assistance in their power. While they 
were thus engaged, I went out to speak with 
the postillion, who was near the door with a 
chaise crowded with luggage. From him I 
learnt that the travellers had only come on 
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shore at Harwich the day before, and that they 
were making their way to one of the midland 
counties, when the lady became so unwell as to 
become incapable of going on. I immediately 
sent for the doctor, and the matter ended by 
the party occupying our spare rooms, for which 
we have already been paid by her much more 
than we either thought of or desired ; and we 
have only pretended to take it, in order to quiet 
the mind of the poor lady ; for when she is well 
and able to travel we don't mean to keep a far- 
thing of it. No ; I hope we know our duty 
as Christians to one another better than that 
comes to. But, sir, my wife shall let her know 
that you are here, and perhaps she may seeyou, 
though she refused for a long time to let even 
the doctor come near her.' 

^^ It so happened that this child of sorrow 
was disposed to admit me, probably by the per- 
suasion of the farmer's wife. She told me that 
she was indeed unwell, and much she feared 
that it was an illness unto death. She wept 
often and bitterly, and nothing gave her sorrow 
a check but the sight of her lovely infant. I 
offered to send my wife and one of my daughters 
to her, that they might render her the assist- 
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ance and consolation which her situation 
demanded, but she refused the offer, and 
begged that none might come to her but myself. 
She was young, of a most engaging figure and 
manner, and she had a beautiful complexion ; 
but there was the hectic tinge of consumption 
' upon it She spoke English remarkably well, 
but with an accent so perfectly foreign that 
none could feil to be struck with it Upon my 
second visit she gave me the history of herself, 
telling me that she was a native of Brussels, 
where, previous to the battle of Waterloo, she 
had been introduced to an English officer, with 
whom her family had been on terms of great 
friendship, and that their intimacy had pro- 
ceeded so far, that he had been received by them 
as her lover. On the morning of his march to 
Waterloo, she had accompanied him some way 
upon the road, until the confusion consequent 
upon the movement of a large body of soldiers 
had rendered it necessary for her to return ; 
which, however, she did only at the earnest 
erftreaty of him whom she feared never to see 
again. It was unfortunately this officer's chance 
to be wounded early in the action, and he was 
among the first of those who had been carried 
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back to Brussiels disabled. Here she had con« 
stantly attended upon and nursed him during 
his iUness in her father's house ; for upon that 
memorable occasion every house was a hospital, 
and almost every lady a nurse i and here, though 
he struggled long for his life, he at length in 
some degree recovered, and took delight in 
considering that life to have been saved by the 
attention and watching of her who seems to 
have been all to him. The consequence was 
such as might be expected; he pledged his 
vow, and went to England to sound the feelings 
of his relatives, all of whom, and particularly his 
&ther, were unfortunately averse to the con- 
nexion; the latter, indeed, became every day 
more and more decided in his dislike to it, and 
in the end declared that he would never give 
his consent to any marriage of his only son 
either with a foreigner or a Catholic. In the 
meantime the lovers continued to correspond, 
cherishing the hope that a day would come, 
when the obstacle which now stood in the way 
of their mutual happiness might be removed. 
The young man, however, finding at last that, 
on this subject, he could make no impression 
upon his father, seemed to give up the attempt, 
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and after a time left his home with an intention, 
a3 he said, of visiting Paris. From this place 
he went to Brussels, where he again saw the 
object of his affections ; and saw how much 
her mind and health had been injured by his 
long absence and the cause of it ; and in one 
hasty moment resolved at all hazards to marry, 
and in another, executed his resolution. The 
father, highly indignant at this step, and the 
more so, that, under the pretence of visiting 
Paris, his son should have concealed his inten*^ 
tion of going to Brussels, settled an income 
upon him much below what under other cir- 
cumstances he had proposed to allow him, and 
reftised all further intercourse with him. For 
nearly a^ear the young couple lived together 
in this manner abroad, when the husband was 
seized by a fever, which took a sudden and 
serious hold of his frame, and was itself aggra- 
vated by the breaking out again of his wound, 
which had been but imperfectly healed, and ere 
the tidings of his danger could reach his family, 
he was no more. A month or two after his 
interment, his wretched widow, accompanied by 
her infant, resolved to throw herself upon the 
family of her deceased and beloved husband ; 
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and bad advanced thus fiur in her way to their 
residence, when she was arrested by sickness, 
and brought to the fieinn house, which you now 
see before you ; and here she now lies on a 
bed from which I much doubt whether she will 
ever rise again.'' 

*^ And her name, what is it ?' I asked. 

*^ It is Jordan," he replied, " and her hus- 
band's family reside in Nottinghamshire." 

" Then," said I, " I know them, know them 
well, and it shall be my study to reconcile all 
parties ; for I am persuaded I can efiect it." 

The surprise I experienced was such, that 
I kept back my venerable companion for a 
minute or two to collect my scattered ideas, 
and to recall one or two circumstances which 
had before struck me in my intercourse with 
the Jordan family. I now saw how it was that 
I had not beaa able to get any of them to speak 
tome on the subject of young Jordan's death, 
although I had often led to it with the most 
cautious delicacy. I saw too, how and why it 
was that upon the subject of the Catholic reli- 
gion, the father had always expressed himself 
with such decision, and frequently with such 
asperity. — 
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** My good sir, tell me," I asked, " has no- 
thing been done to bring some of the family 
down here to see her ?" 

" I wrote to them," he replied, " immediately 
upon my becoming acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and stated the particulars of 
the poor lady's situation, and her intention of 
going to them ; but having received no answer 
to my application, I have, after an interval of 
nearly six months, written to them again ; not 
only detailing all the former circumstances 
mentioned by me, but expressing also the fears 
which I entertain of her approaching disso- 
lution. To my second letter I received this 
morning an answer, assuring me that my first 
had never reached its destination, and that a 
friend would be commissioned to see the widow 
and her infant immediately, and that his visit 
might be expected soon after the receipt of this 
reply, when he would make every arrangement 
for the comfort of all parties until one of the 
family should arrive. This is the intelligence," 
added the good man, ^^ that I have now to 
communicate," taking out a letter which he had 
but just finished reading, when I broke in upon 
htm by my visit. 
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I now followed the Rector into the liouse,'aud 
thence into the chamber upstairs. " I have 
brought you," said he to the sufferer, as he 
entered and drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
** I have brought you a soldier, who, though 
not known to him whose loss you deplore, is 
intimately acquainted with his family, and has 
kindly promised to do every thing that you can 
desire to induce them to receive you and your 
chdd." 

" Alas !" she uttered, "it is UQipour mm* 
meme that any thing can be done, for I am on 
the way to my grave ; nor should I mourn for 
this, if this dear orphan boy was in safety. 
Oh I that it would please the good God to take 
us together, rather than part us the one from 
the other." And here, throwing her arms around 
her child, she pressed it to her bosom and 
bathed it with her tears. Her countenance had 
been sharpened by the wasting of disease ; but 
her large eyes were still bright and widely 
opened, though sunk deep in their sockets ; 
and the extremities of her fingers seemed en<- 
larged ; besides all which a deep and trouble- 
some cough was almost continually shaking and, 
as it were, tearing to pieces a frame already too 
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ttiudi weakened to bear even the slightest ex- 
ertion. Her infant, unconscious of its mother's 
sufferings, played about her pillow, twisting its 
little fingers in the ringlets of her hair, and 
now laying its little hand upon her mouth, and 
now smiling upon her. But all was now pain 
and sorrow with the seemingly dying parent ; 
and even the tranquil happiness of her child 
appeared to cause her a bitter pang, as if it 
brought back with it the recollection of her 
irreparable loss, and the thought of all that this 
dear pledge of their affections would have been 
to herself and her departed .husband, had his 
life been spared, and she had been blest in the 
enjoyment of her former health and spirits. 

To relieve in some measure her distress, the 
good Rector communicated the contents of the 
letter he had received. She listened to him 
with eager attention, and as soon as he had 
finished, she raised her eyes and exclaimed — 
** Oh 1 si j'eusse su cela plutot — Oh, that I had 
known this before : it might have been a little 
useful to me ; it might have deprived death of 
his prey a little longer, yet," recollecting her- 
self, " it would only have been for a little 
longen" — She could hardly proceed, but afler 
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a time, she said, that she was glad her child 
would not now be altogether without protec- 
tion; but she felt that she should not have 
strength to tell her story to the friend who vas 
commissioned to see her; — how then could she 
hope to be able to interest its relatives in its 
favour ? " And what," addressing herself to it, 
^^ what then will become of thee, O thou dearest 
of all earthly treasures, when death shall have 
deprived thee, as he soon must, of a mother's 
love and a father's blessing?" The child 
smiled and laughed aloud, while its agonized 
parent sobbed convulsively. I now drew near 
to the bed, when, turning her eye, she gazed 
upon me with great earnestness and attention. 

" I cannot but think," said she, ** that I 
have seen that countenance before, in my native 
country." She paused. 

" I have been," I replied, " in Brussels re- 
peatedly, which I understand to have been the 
place of your former abode. I was there before 
the battle of Quatre Bras, and again upon my 
return from it." 

" Oh," she exclaimed, " yon are then a 
soldier ; I have ever loved the soldier, and there 
is one of them whom I have loved beyond all 
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bther human beings. Ah! he has my heart 
with him in his grave." 

" I am, indeed, a soldier," I rejoined, " and 
it is my hope that I may yet give comfort to a 
'soldier's widow and her child. I well knoi¥ 
the family with whom you are connected by 
marriage; so well, indeed, that I am persuaded 
I can effect a perfect reconciliation between 
you, and ensure you a sincere interchange of 
affections, if time be only granted." 

Her eye lighted up for a moment, and she 
took my hand in acknowledgment of my sym- 
pathy, and said, " It is too late, very kind sir, 
much too late for this, for I know and feel that 
death is rapidly approaching ; but I think that 
I could meet him with courage and with firm- 
ness, and even with cheerfulness, if I could assure 
myself that my infant would be loved and 
cherished. All the remainder of my sad life 
will be given to prayer for him, that it may 
please the Great Eternal to raise up friends to 
him after I am gone: but for him, I would not 
wish to live ; yes, I am content to die ! To this 
Mnd and good father, she added, (pointing to 
my reverend companion,) I have given all my 
papers, and left all directions in respect of my 
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own fiunily; for they also, since the time of mj 
marriage, have been separated by a multitude of 
misfortunes the one fix>m the other, and have 
been scattered over different parts of the coun- 
try to seek for that on which they may make their 
subsistence, the consequence of the losses which 
they have sustained. If my dear husband had 
lived, we could have done much for ourselves 
and something for them; but the wise Pro- 
vidence which directs all things here, has 
thought fit to subject me to these heavy trials, 
and I humbly submit myself to his mercy, for 
it is my hope that I have not received in vain 
the instructions of this good father, and I rest 
in the assurance that ^ whom tlie Lord loves he 
chastises.' I feel, indeed, that my resignation 
to the will of the Eternal is not so full and en- 
tire as it ought to be ; but alas ! I am a poor, 
weak mortal ; — and I am a mother, and I can- 
not gaze upon my dear fatlierless infant, and 
not desire with earnestness to be permitted to 
remain here with him. Oh ! I would that my 
thoughts at this hour could be more expressly 
given to the things which are connected with 
eternity than they are : but the great God who 
made me, and knows of what we are made, is 
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good and merciful ; and he, by the entreaties 
of the Holy Virgin, will forgive the wanderings 
<^ a poor young mother; one, who, on the 
point of being parted from her first and only 
child, knows not to what earthly care she must 
leave it." 

Here again she pressed her child in an em- 
brace which none could witness without emotion. 
Beside her knelt the man of God : he had 
long been absorbed in silent prayer, but now 
again he spake to her the word of consolation, 
and reminded her of the sure promises of the 
Almighty. — < Leave thy fatherless children, I 
will preserve them alive, and let thy widows 
trust in me, saith the Lord !' — At length, 
harassed as my mind had now for some time 
been by the scene before me, and with such 
keen angubh at my heart, I, also, bent my knee 
beside her and said, — 

^^ Lady, believe me in what I am about to 
declare ; believe me, for indeed you may ; as a 
soldier even, I would not deceive you, and still 
more as a Christian, I would not, at a moment 
like this, trifle with your feelings. Hear me, 
then, while I solemnly call heaven to witness 
that, whether you may be permitted to remain 
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longer with us, or be shortly removed froni this 
present state of mortality, yourself while livingj 
and your child after you are gone, shall find in 
me a protector and a friend !" — 

As I emphatically spoke this, she raised her- 
self in her bed, clasped her extended hands, 
and fixed her eyes, through the window, on the 
heavens^ — and I continued : — 

'^ Whether assisted or not by others connected 
to you by ties of blood, I swear that in the 
event of your dissolution, that in&nt shall not 
be forsaken nor neglected. If nursed not by a 
kinder hand, he shall be so. by mine ; and if 
educated not by the care of its own kindred, he 
shall have all the instruction which I can give 
him, and I will afterwards take care to secure 
to him the same station of life as that which I 
now hold. He shall never, be assured, want for 
kindness nor affection ; and what I now declare 
to you, I here solemnly pledge myself, by all 
that is sacred in the word of man, shall be. done 
by myself or by others !" 

While I spoke, she still gazed with vacancy 
on the sky, her eyes fixed, and her lips in 
motion : at length, when I had finished, she 
uttered with a deep heart-rending tone of voice. 
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— " Hear him, ye heavens, and bless them !" — 
The next moment she was a corpse ! 

If there be one sight that can affect the heart 
more than another, it is that of seeing an infant, 
in all its playfulness, and with all its natural 
grace and beautyj and in all its innocency, un* 
consciously smiling upon the countenance, and 
pressing the cold deadly cheek of her who but 
a few weeks or months before had given to it 
life. We then see the contrast between the 
most painful and the most lovely sight in na- 
ture — the joy of a smiling babe, courting, as 
it were, play upon the marble, insensible breast 
of its youthful mother: and as we behold 
that which seems to us like a blushing flower 
suddenly torn from the bud to which it so lately 
clung, and from which it received nutriment, 
our heart sinks within us to view it untimely 
plucked and withered. At such a sight phi- 
losophy can supply nothing of power to soothe 
effectually the painful feelings of agitated nature. 
Even religion herself for the instant loses her 
wonted influence, and has no balm to pour im- 
mediately upon the mind. They, then, who 
are exposed to such a sight are left to struggle 
with a feeling that must burst thqir suffering 
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breasts, if Nature, or ratber Nature's God, did 
not send relief in tears, by loosening the cords 
and ligatures that bind down and strain the 
heart; and thus it was that the man of God and 
myself went out and both wept bitterly. When 
at length we turned in our w«lk homewards to 
gaze upon each other, he, grasping his small 
bible, and holding it up to my view, exclaim* 
ed; — 

** Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit bora, 
Te teneam morienSy deficiente manu !" 

On my return home, I found a letter awaiting 
me from my friend Mr. Jordan, stating the par* 
ticulars of his son's marriage, and the distress it 
had occasioned him by the overthrow of all his 
fondest hopes and expectations; and all of 
which he felt the more acutely, as the connexion 
had been made with the knowledge of being in 
direct opposition to his long established senti- 
ments and/eelings : yet for some time before his 
son's death bis resentment had been gradually 
wearing away, and he only awaited his return 
from the[continent, and the renewal of his prayer 
for reconciliation, to bury in oblivion all that 
had passed. After detailing various other cir- 
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camstances, which the Rector had already made 
known to mC) and expressing the shock he 
had received at the account which had then 
only first reached him, he begged of me to re* 
pair instantly to the young widow, and to assure 
her how ready he was to receive her and her 
child into his family, and to offer every protec- 
tion he was able to afford. He concluded by 
stating, that, as he himself was now confined to 
his bed by what he hoped was only a slight ill- 
ness, he should directly upon his recovery has- 
ten down to Essex. In the mean time, he 
implored me by the friendship I bore him, to do 
every thing that might make all parties regret 
less his personal absence. I instantly took this 
letter to the Rectory, when the venerable man, 
my new-made fnend, regretted with myself, that 
we had not received it sooner; we took care, 
however, to apprise Mr. Jordan of what had 
happened, and we again separated to dwell 
upon the pitiable event, and to reflect upon the 
heavy trials and afflictions to which we see 
mankind so frequently exposed in this life ; and 
from these to confirm and settle ourselves more 
strongly in the belief and assurance of that day 
of future retribution, when the sufferings of- 
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this present time will, to those who have been 
trijed and found faithful, be recompensed by an 
eternal weight of glory, and every tongue shall 
confess that the Lord God Almighty is just and 
true in all his ways. 
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Immediately after I had announced to Mr. 
Jordan the death of the widowed mother, I re- 
ceived a second letter from him, desiring me to 
send, without delay, the orphan and its nurse to 
his family ; but as the weather was cold and in- 
clement, I begged to defer its removal until I 
could accompany it myself early in the follow- 
ing spring. In the mean time both were placed 
in security and comfort in the house of our 
Christian Rector, where I saw the child daily, 
for I now became a constant inmate in the good 
man's family. 

It was about the middle of April that I set 
out with my charge for Nottinghamshire ; and 
when I delivered the child into the hands of its 
relatives, no words can speak the satisfaction I 
derived from the interview. Mother, father^ 
and daughter, each traced in the lineaments of 
the face something which brought the son and 
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brother to their remembrance, and they re- 
ceived it with the roost heart-felt gratification; 
and it was to me each succeeding day a source 
of increasing joy to observe that their love of 
the child became continually stronger and 
stronger as he grew in age, and won upon their 
affections. 

The circumstance, which occasioned the ne* 
cessity of this journey, brought me again into 
the society of Eloise, who received me with the 
same expressive tenderness as she had shown 
when I last parted from her : her 4spirits were 
now reviving, and there was a smiling cheer- 
fulness on her countenance, which communi- 
cated itself imperceptibly to all around her. 
But her manner and the alteration of her 
mind in one particular struck me forcibly. On 
the Sunday after my arrival, when the Jordans 
were preparing to go to their chapel, they 
intended, as usual, to leave Eloise to her own 
private devotions and pursuits; for upon no 
occasion had I, either in her mother's lifetime 
or afterwards, known her to frequent any pub- 
lic place of worship : before, however, we se- 
parated. Miss Jordan asked me how I meant 
to dispose of myself, I answered her, by 
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saying that it itas my intention to attend the 
parish cfautch both morning and afternoon. 
« Then/* said Eloise, " if such be your inten- 
tion, perhaps you 'will permit me to put myself 
under your escort, and do the same/' This 
surprised me no less than it gave me pleasure* 
We, therefort?, both attended; but upon our 
returning from the afternoon-service, we found 
that the family of our kind host had gone from 
their chapel to call at the house of a friend in 
the neighbourhood, and "we agreed to wralk a 
short distance for the chance of falling in with 
tliem on their way home. After some lime, 
however, we discovered that we advanced be- 
jond the place where we had expected to meet 
diem^ having been so engaged and absorbed in 
flie earnest discussion of a very important sub- 
ject, we had taken no notice of the distance. 
For, upon leaving the church, Eloise had en- 
quired of me what I thought of the services 
and the manner in which they had that day 
been done. 

** Of the sermons,'* said I, " both were good, 
diough difierent in their style, and different, also, 
in the manner of the delivery of them, — ^a variation 
caused by the difference of the two preachers we 
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have heard : one earnest and impassioned, the 
other mild, plaintive, and pathetic ; the doctrines 
illustrated by both were, in my estimation, un- 
exceptionable ; for you must know that my sen- 
timents on the doctrines of Scripture now fiilly 
accord with those of the established church.** 

^ But what are your opinions with respect to 
the Liturgy ?" she asked. 

" That Liturgy," I replied, " I have consi- 
dered well. In the first place, I am persuaded 
that the ministerial authority of the clergy of 
the establishment rests on the firmest and surest 
foundation ; inasmuch as, by the imposition of 
hands, they derive it in an uninterrupted and, 
as it appears to me, an indisputable succession, 
through the Church of Rome, from the apos- 
tles themselves. Indeed, I know of no single 
historical fact su{5ported by more accumulated 
evidence than this : for the early ecclesiastical 
writers have asserted, and, I doubt not, truly, 
that every particular church existing in their 
day traced back the series of their spiritual 
governors to the same source, and that, in each 
of them, the ordinances, instituted in the begin- 
ning, were preserved by regular tradition and 
descent in undiminished force. With respect 
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to the clergy, themselves, of the present day^ 
I am satisfied, that the body, in general, is well 
fitted by education, manners, and feeling, for 
the profession in which they are engaged. With 
the sectaries this is different;. I will readily 
admit that, on the whole, they are men who 
devote themselves to spiritual concerns, and that 
they are zealous and sincere in their intentions;, 
btit yet I cannot consider them to be well 
suited, either by previous habits or education, 
to the discharge of the sacred functions of 
teachers of religion. Widi the lower orders of 
these, and especially the Ranters and other An« 
tinomians, this is notoriously the case; and thy 
accordingly endeavour to supply the defect of 
all those qualifications, which the wiser and 
better part of mankind deem necessary, by the 
boldness of their claims to inspiration, by which, 
in their own estimation, as well as in that of 
their deluded followers, they are raised above 
the level evea of extraordinary men, and for- 
saking the plain ground of soberness and truth, 
take their flight into the pathless regions of the 
wildest fiinaticism; making it their boast that 
they neither rely upon, nor need, the aid of what 
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they call carnal msdom. * Pride, indeed, is at 
the bottom of all this, the pride of being thought 
wiser and more highly gifted than their neigh- 
bours ; and thus, upon the whole, they succeed 
but too well in misleading their simple and un-> 
wary followers, who, deceived by the boldness 

J'p^^mpdo. .Uh which 4 "Ik " ».- 
dom of religious matters, are but too apt to 
regard them as men, who have really been 
anointed with power to expound the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

<< This want of what I consider legitimate 
authority, and, in so vast a body of cases, the 
want of proper education, also, is my first ob- 
jection to the system of the Dissenters: my next 
is against the assumed power of their congre- 
gations to elect their own teachers, or to dis- 
charge them At their pleasure after they have 
elected them. This, to me, appears pr^^ant 
with most extensive evil. They will tell you 
that the bishops of the established church 
have not the power to eject an unworthy minis- 
ter without a long, tedious, and expensive pro- 
cess: this, I must admit, is a defect, and I 
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lament that there should be no adequate remedy 
for it ; still, for one thus unworthy, you will find 
a thousand not so, and the evil rarely occurs ; 
but this defect, even were it more general than 
it is, is counterbalanced by the independence of 
the clergy themselves, who are removed from 
all temptation to bend their consciences to the 
will of others, as too frequently prevails among 
the sectaries. With them, indeed, the leaders 
of the congregation are virtually the teachers; 
while the ministers, whom they employ, are the 
mere instruments of their will, and the expound- 
ers of their views in religious matters. I have 
lately heard of many instances of a certain com- 
mittee of a congregation (if I may be allowed 
tfie designation) continually holding assemblies 
to consider from time to time the qualifications of 
their preachers, and to canvass and enquire into 
their doctrines whether they were exactly con- 
formable to their own notions or not. If these 
be approved of by these self-constituted judges, 
presents are sent from all quarters, and in time 
their salaries are raised : if not, they remain 
upon their bare stipulated incomes. Accord- 
ingly, men in the situation of their ministers, 
being in general persons of very limited means, 
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are obliged to consult the feelings of those by 
whom they live, and are under a continual tempt- 
ation of making a sacrifice of their own real 
opinions in order to secure a &vourable r^ort 
from this committee. If, then» the. explanation 
of a doctrine should be found to bear too hard 
upon their employers, or, if it be not suffi- 
ciently liberaly as it is called, that is, sufficiently 
loose and uncertiun to meet their views, it is in 
future either kept out of sight, or, at least, very 
lightly touched upon, to the great detriment of 
truth, andlo the lamentable degradation of the 
sacred office. When I have mentioned these 
things to some who are members of these socie- 
ties, they have not disclaimed such interfer- 
ence ; only, they profess never to use it but in 
cases of necessity ; and they say, that even the 
church, in many instances, elects by the votes 
of the majority of some congregations their 
teachers. They overlook, however, one im- 
portant difference between the cases, — namely, 
that ministers of the church, when once they 
have been so appointed, cannot be afterwards 
removed by the congregation which elected 
them ; and that, therefore, their independence 
is secured here, as well as in cases where the 
appointment is made in any other manner. 
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^ But my last and greatest objection is against 
their manner of worship^ for I am the decided 
advocate of a standard form of prayer. People 
who have wants, and stand one with another in 
need of a Common aid, require a common 
prayer to express the one, and to suppli- 
cate for the other. To the mode of extem- 
porary prayer I have the same objection with 
all who have refused to adopt it ; that it must 
lose much of its proper effect from this circum- 
stance, that in every member of the primer the 
bearer has to catch at the words of the minister 
who delivers it, and to weigh the meaning of 
what he has uttered, before he can give his 
assent to it, and that while he is thus consider- 
ing one part, and before his mind is made up to 
a concurrence in it, another part succeeds, re- 
quiring the same consideration ; so that it is 
impossible for him to form a perfectly clear idea 
of each portion, and of the whole. Besides all 
this, I never yet have heard an extemporary 
prayer of any length that was not full of tau- 
tologies ; and though it might express the feel- 
ings of him who delivered it, and be suitable to 
those for whom it was offered, yet, as it seemed 
to me, the hearts of the hearers could not be in 
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it There could be here no breathing forth, as 
it were, of the soul, as in prayers before weighed 
and understood, and the feelings excited in my-> 
self by the hearing were those which we expe* 
rience in acquiescing with the sentiments of a 
sermon when delivered ; each part we, perhaps, 
admit to be wholesome and good, and a benefi* 
cial impression may have been left upon the 
mind ; but the incense of a deep devotion has 
not been poured forth from the heart itself. In 
addition to all which, most of the prayers of 
this kind that I have heard have, when actually 
made at the time, been poor in style, and not 
always scriptural in spirit, — not very intelli- 
gible, nor grammatical, — nor even always com- 
mon sense : while those which were free from 
these defects, must, in all probability, have been 
in most cases the result of previous study and 
contemplation, and, though conceived to be 
extemporary, have been, in fact, a set form. I 
cannot help thinking that sufficient may be 
gathered from the Scriptures to assure us that 
in congregational worship the uniform practice 
has been in favour of a common form of prayer. 
If we consider the instances of Moses with the 
children of Israel after passing the Red Sea, — > 
the purport of the Psalms of David, and the way 
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in which they have uniformly been used from the 
day of their royal and divinely inspired author, 
to the present time, — and the custom of the 
Jews in this respect, — the request, also, of the 
disciples of our Lord to be instructed in the 
proper mode of praying in the same man- 
ner as the disciples of John had been, — and 
the common prayer which Christ on this occa« 
sion was pleased to grant, together with the 
practice of the immediate followers of Christ after 
his resurrection, and in the first ages of the Chris- 
tian establishment ; — when, I repeat, we consi- 
der all these things, I think we must allow them 
to be in favour of the practice of our church.* 

* ^ The best stratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth 
his kingdom to be no oneway more shaken than by the public 
devout prayers of God's church, is by traducing the form 
and manner of them to bring them into contempt> and so 
to shake the force of all men's devotion towards them. 
From this, and from no other forge, hath proceeded a 
strange conceit, that to serve God with any set form of 
cominon prayer is superstitious ; as though God himself 
did not frame to his priests the very speech wherewith 
they were charged to bless the people ; or, as if our Lord, 
even of purpose to prevent this fancy of extemporal and 
voluntary prayers, had not left us of his own framing one 
which might both remain as a part of the church liturgy 
and serve as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers 
with efficacy, yet without superfluity of words."— -Hooker's 
EccLPol* lib.v. §26. 
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Now with respect to our Liturgy, — I say ours, 
for I heartily adopt it, — I know of nothing that 
equals it in dignity, in simplicity of style, in 
force, in compression, and expressive fervour, 
but the Scriptures themselves, and I can ad- 
mit of nothing as surpassing it Next to the 
inspired volume, this book, which one would be 
tempted to call only not inspired, must cer- 
titinly be ranked. It breathes throughout the 
spirit of Christian love ; and of this only I affirm, 
from my own experience, that when read with 
solemnity and feeling, it may be followed with 
all that deep, holy, and humble devotion which 
is most worthy of the Almighty God, and most 
acceptable to him." 

. " In all this," said Eloise, " I fully concur 
with you; and so greatly, even before I thought 
of attending on the public worship of the church, 
did I venerate the Litany in particular, that I 
have myself used it at all times in my private 
devotions, and, in the latter days of my poor 
mother's illness, I read it to her continually." . 
" I do not wonder," said I, " that you have 
been so particularly struck with this part of our 
service ; for the good Rector of my parish has 
told me, that many eminent and distinguished 
scholars and ornaments of the church have 
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been so habitually impressed with its devotional 
power, that they have had the same read to 
them in their last moments, thus sealing their 
testimony of its dignity and usefulness by a 
dying proof of their attachment to it ' But 
above. all its other services, in beauty and force 
of language, and in spirit of earnest supplication, 
none, in my estimation, transcends that of the 
Communion. It is impossible for any to read 
this, as a composition^ without admiration : im- 
possible for any I think to enter into it without 
the spirit of humility, brotherly love, and of the 
highest gratitude for the inestimable mercy of 
Him who died upon the cross to save us." 

** This," said Eloise, " is a point of all others 
on which I am desirous of having some con- 
versation with a friend whose opinion I so 
highly esteem ; for, as I have never received 
the sacrament, I both feel that I ought, and 
greatly desire to do so; yet there are some 
reasons, which at present I cannot explain, to 
prevent me, for a short time, from doing it with 
perfect satisfaction to my own mind." 

We now came to a turn in the course of our 
walk, and our reflections also were forced into 
a different direction, by observing that as we 
were approaching the house, our friends were 
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doing the same from another point We were 
obliged, therefore, to put an '**^dto our convers- 
ation, and in a few minutes we all entered the 
house together. After dinner the little child 
was, as usual, introduced, and with him his 
new, but familiar companion, the favourite Fido, 
" whose joint gambols afforded amusement to the 
whole domestic party. After tea, Mr. Jordan 
read a sermon of Bishop Home's to the house- 
hold : this and the family-prayers being ended, 
the conversation turned upon many points of 
Scripture, which were canvassed in all the spirit 
of Christian love and fellowship, each of the 
party, whatever might be his own particular 
view of the subject, showing a strong love of 
divine truth, and devout earnestness in the 
cause of religion. Shortly after, we all of us 
separated for the night, and retired to our se- 
veral apartments, with, I trust, a well-founded 
hope, that we had not kept * the Sabbath-da/ 
otherwise than * holy.' After a week or two 
passed in this agreeable society, encouraged by 
those different marks of attention, with which 
she seemed to regard me, I once again pressed 
Eloise upon the point nearest my heart. I did 
this, indeed, not without considerable hesitation, 
lest I should have mistaken her cheerfulness 
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and difference of manner for a sanction to my 
importunity; while she, perhaps, considering 
herself as now secure from any repetition of it, 
had only on this account been less constrained in 
her behaviour towards me than she might 
otherwise have been. But what was my joy to 
find that my proposal was now accepted with 
all the warmth of feeling and reciprocal affec- 
tion that a person in my situation could wish 
for! 

** You may think," said she, ** that when you 
before urged me on this subject, I either was 
indifferent to your earnest and flattering solicit- 
ations, or, perhaps, was acting in the manner 
that I did, to put your affection to the test. 
Be assured that I have been actuated by no 
such motives; for my confidence in you has 
ever been all that you could wish it. To ex- 
plain, however, my conduct towards you, I have 
to unfold a story, which after your avowal may 
not be uninteresting to you ; and in doing this, 
I have to acknowledge that I have hitherto 
sufiered you to remain in a state of delusion, 
which, however in the first instance it origin- 
ated in your own mistake, it is now time that 
I should clear up, by informmg you, that 
although Mrs. Richards by her «£kiC^ssoaS(^ 
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solicitude and by her adoption of me was as 
a mother to me, yet there was no tie of natural 
relationship between us ; ^d that her beloved 
son Frederick, your friend, was not my brother, 
though, had he lived, he would have been my 
husband !" 

" How !" said I, " Mrs. Richards not your 
mother, Frederick not your brother? What 
an extraordinary light does this throw on many 
points before unintelligible to me. True, then, 
true indeed it was, that, had Richards been 
alive, he would never have urged my suit 
Oh ! I now see it all ; but do not weep, I pray 
you : I know I cannot bear a comparison with 
him : I know I am not worthy of you ; yet I 
hope to prove every day more so." 

" Indeed," she replied, recovering herself^ "the 
feeling that I have shown does not arise from 
such a cause — but I must unravel the whole mys- 
tery. You have yet to learn that jny father was a 
General in the British army, and that my mo- 
ther was a Spaniard. It happened that Frederick 
Richards was his aide-de-camp; as we had there- 
fore frequent opportunities of seeing and knowing 
each other, an attachment soon sprung up be- 
tween us. Upon the breaking out of the penin-* 
sular war my father was ordered to Lisbon, and 
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from thence to Merlda, which being the native 
place of my mother, we had been induced to go 
with him from the one place to the other accomr 
panied by Frederick. Here we had been only 
a few days, when my dear mother was taken off 
by a malignant fever, and shortly after it was 
my misfortune to lose my brave and beloved 
father also, from whom I had never experienced 
any thing but kindness, and who had spared no 
expense within his liniited means to give me 
every advantage of education and introduction 
into life. I shall not attempt to describe to 
you what I suffered upon these two most se- 
vere and unlooked-for visitations of Providence. 
You may of yourself be able to form some con- 
ception of them, when^ you think of me now 
left an orphan, in a foreign land, that land {he 
scene of warfare, and, excepting Frederick, all 
strangers around me. My mother's relatives 
proposed placing me as a noviciate in a nun- 
nery ; for I have also to inform you that I was 
brought up a Catholic, it having been stipulated 
on the part of my mother that her children, if 
daughters, should be of that religion, and this 
stipulation was ever held sacred by my &ther« 
But though a Catholic, I had an invincible re- 
pugnance to the cloister. My rel&tioii!^ Ixorn*^ 
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ever, were so decided in their purpose, that 
without the help and exertions of Frederick, all 
resistance on my part woukl have been unayail-" 
ing. He, upon the death of his General, was 
now ordered back to Lisbon, just before the 
time that I was finally to be removed from the 
house of my foreign relatives to the convent 
which was to receive me; and he took this 
opportunity of carrying me oft' in the disguise 
of his servant. We had the good fortune to 
reach Lisbon without meeting any accident, 
where he put me under the care of a brother- 
officer who was bound to England, having 
under his escort other English ladies, belonging 
to the factory, who were removing to a place of 
greater security, in this time of general con- 
sternation and alarm. Here in England I was 
received by his mother as her' destined daugh- 
ter-in-law, and took up my residence entirely 
with her. Our time, as you may imagine, 
under all the circumstances of the late war, was 
spent in the midst of alarms and apprehensions 
for the safety of one so dear to both of us ; 
when, alas ! all our fears were at length too fully 
verified ; and one day, which can never be ef- 
&ced from my memory, we heard suddenly of 
his death) the melaucVioV^ -^axXk.xxW^ o€ which I 
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need not mention : you are already too well ac- 
quainted with them. Frederick had sent by me 
to England, enclosed with various other papers 
to his mother, a will that he had executed in 
the event of his being cut off; in which he had 
made ample provision for us both, and had be- 
queathed his property, in case of the death of 
himself and his mother, to me. She, as yon 
know, was a stem religionist, but possessed of 
every great and good quality of mind. Of this 
peculiarity of character her son was well 
aware ; and in the knowledge of this, such was 
his consideration towards me, that he implored 
her never to interfere with my religious senti- 
ments, nor, upon any occasion, to attempt any 
alteration of them. At the time, indeed, when 
we became attached to each other, in con- 
sequence of our visit to my mother's natal place, 
my early feelings towards the religion of her 
country were not merely strengthened but con- 
firmed. Frederick saw this, and with that 
honourable feeling, which ever marked his cha* 
racter, declared that he would never interfere 
with them. Such delicate respect for my opinions 
on this important subject it seemed to me that 
I should not find again in any other man ; and 
accordingly, after his most lametited deadx^ 1 
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came to the resoludon, that, should I be able 
ever to make up my mind to enter mto a second 
engagement of this sacred nature, it should only 
be with one whose religion was the same as my 
own ; and in the spirit of that religion I made a 
solemn vow to keep to this resolve. This will 
sufficiently explain to you the reasons of my 
not accepting your former proposal. I then, 
indeed, for I fear not now to express it, did 
violence to myself; for whether it was from the 
peculiar circumstances under which we first be- 
came acquainted, and your intimacy with my de- 
parted friend, and your attention to him in his 
last moments ; or from any other cause more 
personal to yourself I will not pretend to say ; 
but certain it is, that from the very first moment 
of my knowing you, I regarded you with feelings 
of more than common interest These feelings, 
upon a longer acquaintance, have become every 
day more &vourable to you ; but for a long 
time my religious prejudices operated decidedly 
against you : ' and Catholic as I was, I could not 
at the time you made your proposal bring my- 
self even to think of an union with a Protestant.** 
" But how, let me ask," said I, breaking in 
upon her narrative, "how are you freed fiom 
the vow which you. so "ptecv^vtatelY made? or 
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have you mistaken the nature of those sentiments 
which I entertain upon this great subject of re- 
ligious faith f* 

** Do not interrupt me," she continued : " hap- 
pily I can ke^ my vow, and not infringe either 
upon your or my own religious duties. I re- 
peat that I was, dll I saw you,' or a little time 
before, a strict Catholic. Mr. Goddard at 
Cheltenham had been cautioned by my mother 
(for such she was to me) never to address his 
religious conversations to me ; and to a certain 
degree he complied with her injunction ; but he 
could not avoid doing the thing indirectly, for 
in talking to her, the drifl of his observations 
was levelled at myself. His explanations of 
his own faith shook my belief on many points, 
but still he would never have been able to im* 
press me with a persuasion of the truth of his 
system ; and most certainly your many discus- 
sions with him opened my eyes to many of his 
errors, and made me feel as if I thought I could 
adopt many of your views. At Newstead, such 
were the charms of that place and the associations 
of the mind suggested by it, that 1 was more than 
ever cpnfirmed in my first belief, the only one, 
indeed, which had ever taken root in my mind : 
and not a night nor a morning passed ^Il\L<^ ^^ 
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were there tbitt I did not go to the diapel lA 
private to perform my devotions ; and it was on 
the last occasion of my doing so, that I was 
there surprised by you. Mr. Jordan's abhorrence 
of our system was inherited by his dau^ter ; and 
yet, knowing my sentiments, and respecting my 
feelmgs, they in delicacy never expressed their 
dislike of it personally to myself, although I ga- 
thered enough from the general tenor of their 
remarks to convince me how willingly they 
would have turned me from my creed to their 
own. The first efiPective blow given to my opi- 
nions was from the conversation which took 
place between you, Mr. Jordan, and the un- 
known Catholic priest. Your reasoning at that 
time struck me most forcibly. I was astonished 
at the number of the abuses, and the grossness 
of the deceptions, as you then represented them 
to be ; and found the defence of them set up by 
a minister of our own church so exceedingly 
weak and defective, that I began to be sta^ered 
in my faith. However,- that I might not too 
soon be carried away by the impressidh of a mo- 
ment, I determined to weigh more closely the se- 
veral arguments for and against the several 
points which I had beard you discuss. 
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*^ I therefore took up the subject at the fountain 
head, and had recourse to the English Testament, 
and with it some of the plainest and best com- 
mentators that Mr. Jordan could procure for 
me. I have considered the whole subject, as 
well as I have been able, in all its parts : my 
reason has been convinced, my conscience is sa- 
tisfied, and my mind is made up to abjure the 
'errors of my former belief. Some might say, 
perhaps, if they knew all the circumstances of 
my case, that my partiality to you has led to this 
change in my opinions. • Be it so : — I am con- 
tent, so long as I know and feel within myself 
that I have not changed but upon the conviction 
of my understanding. For, though I now hold 
the same opinion with yourself as to the doctrines 
of Scripture, I certainly never lost sight of my 
former declaration in regard to the religious sen- 
timents of the man whom I might be inclined to 
espouse ; having always considered unity of opi- 
nion on these points to be essential to perma- 
nent happiness in the marriage state : but was 
most cautious net to be carried away by the 
strongest of worldly temptations against my duty 
and conscience. Indeed, till within these lest 
few days I had no clear or certain knowledge 

u 
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what your opinions were. In the course 6f my 
own enquiries, I had met with the Liturgy of the 
English Church, and had been so struck with 
its excellency and perfect conformity to my own 
views and feelings, that I had been led in my 
heart to adopt it, and rejoiced that in sepfu-atuig 
myself from the communion of one parent, I was 
able to join myself to that of the other. Our 
late conversation showed tne that your sentiments 
are in accordance with my own. All my scru- 
ples, therefore, are removed, and all my fears 
done away; and now, happily, I am able to 
give my hand and my heart to a man I love, 
— to one who, as a soldier, is not less pleasing 
to me on that account, and less ^so as having 
bled for his country; — as one, the friend of 
him whose memory I must ever, ever revere; 
and whose mother foresaw and approved of 
this growing attachment ; -^ one who has shown 
his warmth in friendship, has manifested 
himself possessed of the sensibility and tender^ 
ness of nature, exemplified in the instaxice of 
the widow and orphan, — and, above all, as a 
man of true religion and true worth. With 
such an one, happy am I to share the pleasures 
or the trials of life. But as a preliminary act 
to all I shall henceforth do, let me be baptized 
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into the church forthwith; for though I have 
been received by that sacrament into the Ro- 
mish church, it is my wish to enter into this 
purer communion as though I had never he-- 
longed to the former. Mr. Jordan and his 
wife can have no disinclination to stand as wit- 
nesses upon that occasion, for, in compliance 
with their peculiar belief, lean firmly answer 
for my faith, and I know that nothing can give 
him more satisfaction than to hear me renounce 
a creed so much of which he abhors. This 
done, on the following Sunday, with you I will 
receive the sacrament, and then will I hold my- 
self at your entire disposal !" 

Here she left-me; my mind filled with amaze- 
ment and joy past expression. My recollection 
carried me rapidly back to past times, and I be- 
gan to see and understand many things which 
till now had been inexplicable. The cautious 
way in which Eloise had abstained from all in- 
terference in our religious discussions, — the 
pointed manner in which, upon finding her at 
Pleasant Grove after Mrs. Richards's death, 
she had put some papers into my hands to 
show me the legacy her mother had left me, and 
then had hastily withdrawn them, lest, as I now 
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saw, her real name and circumstances should be 
made known to me, — the finding her beads in 
the chapel at Newstead, — her quick detection 
of the catholic priest there in crossing himself, 
— the manner in which she received my pro- 
posal when I first made it, strengthened as I 
thought my suit was, by reminding her of the 
friendship of a deceased brother, who in my 
presence had purchased the beads I then re- 
turned to her ; — these and a thousand other 
circumstances flashied across my mind, and 
scarcely could I convince myself that all now 
was not a dream. 

In the evening of this eventful day, while we 
were assembled around the fire, in the absence 
of Eloise, I informed the family, according to 
an arrangement made between us, of these se- 
veral circumstances ; but though I opened the 
matter by degrees, and as I thought with re- 
serve, they soon broke in upon me with their 
anticipations of the conclusion. When I had 
finished, Mr. Jordan rose from his seat, and 
taking my hand, said, ^^ My good friend, what 
you have told us, brings with it no surprise ; for 
we have all of us long ago seen how this affair 
would terminate ; although I confess, that, till 
within a very few days, I had not apprehended 
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that the recantation of our catholic friend was 
to form an incident in the conclusion of the 
dramia. I cannot express how happy I am at 
finding bur conjectures verified. We have, in- 
deed, from the first of our acquaintance, ob- 
served the growing partiality between you, and 
have seen it with pleasure; because we consider 
you to have been almost, as it were, made for 
each other. Nor while I congratulate you on 
this event, let me forget to do so on another, 
which I look upon as being, at least, of equal 
importance, — I mean the decision to which 
you have at length come on the point of your 
religious faith and mode of worship^ As you 
have made your choice unfettered by any pre- 
judices on the subject, and free from all controul 
of authority, there is every promise of its per- 
manency ; and therefore I consider it to be a 
matter of joy that you have so made it, holding 
it as I do to be essential to every man's coni- 
fort and happiness that he should be decided on 
this important subject ; because, until he is, there 
can be little or no chance of his being fixed 
and steadfast upon any other. Most willingly 
do I, and I will answer for my wife also, un- 
dertake that we should be witnesses of the 

u 3 
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recantation and baptism of your Eloise^ and I 
will make arrangements for that purpose with 
the clergyman to-morrow." Then, turning to 
his daughter, he continued, — ^^ Louisa, my 
dear, ask Eloise to return to us, as I am anxi- 
ous that we should all immediately congratulate 
her upon the happy circumstance with which 
our friend has just made us acquainted." 

It was not long before she came, when Mr. 
Jordan, taking her hand upon her entrance, 
said : — 

" My dear Eloise, you have long been the 
friend of my daughter and ourselves, and we 
therefore cannot, even for a short time, withhold 
the expression of our joy at what Captain Mor- 
daunt has now made known to us. We look 
upon the choice you have made with sincere 
pleasure, because we regard him as a man of 
sense and virtue, and endowed with all those 
qualities which are best calculated to make the 
marriage state what it ought to be, both happy 
and honourable. Nor can I disguise the de- 
light which I have felt at being assured that you 
no longer adhere to a system of religion, of 
which you well know my abhorrence, and which 
I look upon as being, both in its doctrines and 
practices, further removed from the pure and 
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simple truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ than 
any other which has ever prevailed for any 
time upon the face of the earth. On both these 
accounts then, we heartily 'congratulate you; 
and with heartfelt pleasure will we take the 
office of witnesses on the occasion of your re- 
ception into a truer Church ; and it now is, and 
ever will be, our fervent prayer, that your present 
happiness may in every respect be lasting and 
unimpaired." 

Tlie morrow came slowly on, but ere the hour 
of noon, £loise, having laid aside her mourning, 
came down, drest in a simple garb of the purest 
white, ready to accompany us and the clergyman 
to the church, the doors of which were imme- 
diately closed after us. Ascending now the 
steps of the altar, in the hearing of us all, she 
recanted ; declaring, in a manner and by words 
the most solemn, that a conviction of the errors 
of the Romish faith made it binding on her con- 
science to renounce and abjure that communion, 
and to enter into the Established Church of her 
country, to whose doctrines and discipline she 
now fully and conscientiously assented. Mr. 
Jordan then presented her at the font; at the 
same moment I approached also, and with her, 
offered myself for the reception of the same 
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sacrament; for I bad been able to ascertain, 
that though in my infancy I had been privately 
named, I had never afterwards been i^eceived 
into the Church. On her part, and I trust on 
mine, the greatest reverence for the ordinance 
was shown and felt. The answers made to the 
several questions put to her, and the solemn 
manner in which she entered into the promises 
required, were such as sensibly to affect all who 
beheld her : it was a scene such as none of the 
party had ever witnessed before in the Churcti, 
and it excited in one and all of them irresistible 
emotion. I myself had once been present, while 
abroad, when a noviciate having completed the 
term of her probation, took the veil; and I could 
not help contrasting the one ceremony with the 
other. In the latter case, the altars, shrines, 
and walls of the Convent Church were profusely 
decorated with garlands of flowers, intermixed 
with every other ornament that could arrest 
the eye. Crowds were pressing onwards to 
the high altar, holding a death-like silence, 
while the youthful victim pronounced her vow 
in a voice bespeaking the extreme of horror arid 
agitation ; — ■ a vow sanctifled by the prayer of 
an exulting priest, whose hollow voice was lost 
amidst anthems and holy songs, now hymned 
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by the sisters, now sung by the priests and con- 
gregation: the music resembling that which 
formerly was used after a battle, to drown the 
cries of the wounded, while it seemed to bespeak 
the joy of conquest. In the present instance, 
there was no scenic display, no exultation at the 
success of artifice and imposture ; but a calm, 
rational, and sober joy, that two persons, of their 
own free accord, and the result of their own 
conviction, had offered themselves as soldiers 
and servants to fight the good fight of faith 
under the banners of Christ crucified — the 
Captain of their salvation. Another striking 
difference in the two cases also, was that, in the 
first, the friends and relatives of the misguided 
victim drest and made holiday as on a festival ; 
— those, in the other, had joy in their hearts, 
but such as prompted them to prayer and absti- 
nence from pleasure ; the one was the effect of 
a disguised coercion, the other that of rational 
conviction. 

On the following Sunday, after the ordinary 
service of the Church, Eloise and myself ap- 
proached the altar to receive the sacrament^ 
joining in that most solemn rite of our religion 
with a spirit, as I trust, of true and deep devo- 
tion I with mingled feelings of faith^ and hope, 
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«nd gratitude to God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, for this, the greatest instance 
of all the divine mercies, which we were now 
met to commemorate. Here thef e were no priests 
dad in '^riHiiient of needle- work,' or in ^vestures of 
gold wrought about with divers colours ;' but every 
thing was simple, plain, and dignified. There 
were no ostentatious genuflections — no per- 
petual crossings — * no locking up and unlocking 
of wafers— no tinkling of bells — no mummery 
- — no company of 

*^ Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars 
White, black and grey, with all their trumpery.*' 

What was done, was ddneiii -soberness; what 
was said, was uttered in true and deep devotion ; 
what was felt, was the' sober comfort and con- 
fidence of the heart, filling the mind with hope, 
satisfying the conscience^ and inspiring love; 
the silent but sure eiFects of that Spirit which is 
given to the faithful in this most holy and most 
Christian sacrament. 

What a subject of conversation did this duty 
afterwards supply, and what happy reflections 
and resolutions were engrafted upon it ; for it 
produced unbounded gratitude to the gi'eat 
Being by whose commandment it was instituted, 
while it led us to adore God, the great and good 
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Giver of all things, who had given to mm, 
through the atonenpient of his Redeemei*, the 
promise of future glory — the vast and mighty 
compensation for a transitoi*y life of faiths and 
obedience. That night I laid my head upon 
my pillow with the reflection that I was a >h^ 
pier, and with the hope that I was a better man 
than I had ever been before ; and in this reflec- 
tion and this hope my heart rgoiced. Yet was 
this feeling of joy tempered by an opposing one 
of deep humiliation, as I considered also how 
much better I might and ought to have been, 
and now that I had seen my errors, .also^^faow 
much more was required of me; — for never 
shall I cease to regret, that the great portioh of 
my early life should have passed in utter igno* 
ranee of those things which can alone make us 
wise unto salvation ; and that, for want of that 
early instruction in righteousness, I had so long 
wandered without principle to guide, to invigo^ 
rate or to support a mind capable of imbibing, 
nurturing, and bringing forth the fruits of such 
mental composure as I now enjoy. 

Some few weeks afler these occurrences, the 
hand of Eloise was given to me by Mr. Jordan, 
before the altar of the same church where we 
had performed the most solemn and sacred 
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duties. On this occasion Mrs. Jordan and her 
daughter were witnesses. The ceremony over, 
we left our kind friend's house for our own, 
where we have, as I would hope, an unclouded 
prospect before us of passing the summer, the 
autumn, and the winter also, of our days, in a 
state of happiness, which is supported by the 
greatest outward comfort and the firmest inward 
stay, accompanied with great, unfeigned, and 
unceasing gratitude, that God in his mercy 
should have brought me from darkness into 
light— -from error into truth — from an un- 
known wilderness into a land of promise — from 
where there was no place to dwell and no taber- 
nacle, to a seat of happiness and rest ; so true 
is it, that even ^ the sparrow may find her an 
house, and the swallow a nest, where she may 
lay her young; even thy altars, O Lord of 
Hosts, my King and my God !' 



THE END. 
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